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(g)  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  Agricultural  Commodities 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  .  $114,274,626 

Budget  estimate  for  1947:,  '  •  ' 

30%  of  custom  receipts  for  calendar 

year  1945  . 118,000,000 

Re appropriation  of  prior  year 

balances  . . . . .  88 , 000 , 000 

Total  anticipated  available  for  Section  32  purp-oses,'  1947  206,000,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  .  -112,310 

Increase  .  91,837,684  .......  +91,725,374 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


1945  a/ 


^  1946  ; .  .  .  .1947  •  ■ 

(estimated) ; (estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Purchase  of  agri¬ 


cultural  commodities  : 
for  distribution  : 
through  State  welfare; 
agencies  . ; 

2.  Encouragement  of  ex¬ 

port  of  agricultural  : 
commodities  program 
payments  . 

3.  Diversion  of  agri-  ; 
cultural  commodities  : 
to  by-products  and  ; 
new  uses 

4.  School  lunch  and  : 

milk  programs .  ; 

5.  For  disposal  of  ag-: 

ricultural  c omrno di-  : 
ties  under  the  above  : 
projects  or  other  : 
means  authorized  by  : 
Section  32  of  the  Act; 
of  August  24,  1935  as; 
amended  . . .  : 

6.  Administration  of  ; 

exportation  and  do-  ; 
mestic  consumption  of; 
agricultural  commod-  : 
i ties  inc luding  mar-  ; 
keting  agreements, 
orders  and  other' "  ; 

authorized  activities; 


$8,330,817 

$12,789,312 

$12,789,312 

-  - 

4,165,876 

30,900,000 

30,900,000 

— 

556,26 3 

47,844,050 

7,600,000 

57,500,000 

7,600,000 

50,000,000 

-$7,500,000  (1) 

99,358,889 

+99,358,889  (2) 

3,115,830 

5,064,228 

5,091,228 

+27,000  (3) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Froject 


7.  Overtime  pay. . .  : 

Allotted  to:  : 

Extension  Service  ,,  ; 
Office  of  Foreign  : 
Agricultural  : 

Relations  . : 

Bureau  of  Human  Nu-  : 
t  ri t i on . and . Home  ; 

Economics  .  : 

Transferred  to:  : 

"Salaries  and  expenses: 
Office  of  Information: 
Department  of  Agri-  : 

culture"  . 

"Printing  and  binding, : 
Department  of  Agri-  : 

culture"  . . * : 

"Exportation  and  do-  ; 
me stic  consumption  of: 
agri c  ult  ur al  c  omrao d-  : 
ities  (transfer  to  : 
Interior,  Fish  and  : 
Wildlife  Service)"  ,  : 
"Salaries  and  expenses: 
Division  of  Disburse-: 
merit ",  Treasury  Depart-: 

ment"  . : 

"Printing  and  binding, : 
Division  of  Disburse-: 
ment",  Treasury  De-  : 

partment  . : 

"Salaries  and  expenses: 
Office  of  the  Treas-  : 
urer  of  the  United  : 

States"  . . . . . . . : 

"Printing  and  binding, : 
Office  of  the  Treas-  : 
urer  of  the  United  : 

States"  . . 

Covered  into  Treasury  : 
as  miscellaneous  re-  : 
ceiptsj,  Public  Law  529: 
Total  available  for  : 
Section  32  Programs  . . : 


1945  ^ 

a/  1946 
( estimated) 

!947 

^  estimate  cl  ) 

Increase  cr 
decrease 

1460,960 

$112,310 

♦  ,  "" ’ 

-$112,310 

+6,882 

+  8,790 

+$s, 790 

-  .  ,  .  . 

-  - 

+  34, 606 

+39,02 2 

+39,022 

-  - 

+16,334 

-  - 

-  - 

+11,355 

-  - 

-  - 

i 

+175,000 

+175,000 

+  175,000 

+45,000 

+  45,000 

....... 

-45,000  (4) 

+21,618 

+38,346 

■  +35,195 

-3,151  (5) 

4 

+380 

+  752 

+  752 

+2,375 

+1, 666 

+  1,612 

-54  (5) 

+225 

+  200 

+200 

+4,395 

64,791,966 

114,274,626 

206 , 000 , 000 

+91,725,374 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1945  a/ 

a/  1946 

Testimat-ed) 

IW 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Reappropriation  of  prior 
year  balance  for  1947 

-33.424,852 

Reappropriation  of 

1945  balance  for  1947 

+54,515,142 

-54,515,142 

Total  estimate  or  ' 
appropriation  ... 

119,307,108 

114,274,626 

118,000,000 

ej  Individual  allotments  and  transfers  in  19^+5  and  1946  exclude  overtime 
costs,  which  are  included  in  the  amounts  shown  under  project  7* 


nr  CHE ASS S  OR  decreases 

The  net  increase  of  $91,725*374  in  this  item  for  19^7  consists  of  the 

$112,310  decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  $7, 300 , 000  in  the  project  "School  lunch  and  milk 

programs"  due  to  the  inclusion  of  this  amount  in  the  Eirst  Deficiency 

Appropriation  Act,  1946,  for' which  no  similar  increase  is  provided  in 

Budget  for  1947.  -  . .  ;  ■  , 

(.2)  An  increase  of  $99.35£»£89  as  an  aid  to  price  support  through  the 

"purposes  and  activities  authorized  under  Section  32,  and  for  the  removal 

of  agricultural  surpluses  as  provided  under  the  Act. 

Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  volume  of  activities  and  the  extent 
that  Section  32  is  used,  except  for  the  School  Lunch  Program,  varies 
directly  in  proportion  to  crop  yields  and  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products,.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  forecast  accurately 
what  crop  yields  will  be  in  any  one  year  due  to  unpredictables  such 
as  weather,  insect  and  other  infestations ,  etc. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  foretell  accurately  the  demands  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Employment  and  the  level  of  national  income, 
for  example,  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  demand  for  food  products, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  determine- what  the  level  of  employment  will 
be  in  1947.'  Changes  in -industrial  activity- affect .the  demand  for 
food  and  other  farm;  products.  Foreign  requirements  are  at  present  a 
very  large -factor  in  forecasting  demand.  .Undoubtedly  foreign  demand 
will  be  large  for  most  commodities  until  the  1946  crop  is  harvested; 

-  thereafter  the  foreign  demand  will  depend  on  (l)  the  foreign  excharge 
available,  (2)  the  amount  used  by  importing  countries  for  food  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  (3)  levels  -of  agricultural  production  in 
foreign'  countries. 

If  the  levels  of  employment  and.  na.t ional .  income  in  this  country  do 
not  remain  high, -and  if  f  ore  ign  exchange  is  not  available  for  the 
purchase  of  our  agricultural  products,  then  the  demand  will  be 
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ineffective  and;  surpluses  could  result. .  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  it  is  considered  advisable  and"' import  ant  to  have  these  funds 
available  as  an;  assurance  that  the  Federal  Government  is  prepared 
to  pssist  in  carrying  out  the  price  support  mandates  of  the 
Congress,  and  tp  remove  from  the  market.,  by  appropriate  means,  any 
surpluses  that,  may  develop. 

Likewise,  it  is;  not  possible  to  forecase  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  types  of  programs  would  be  required  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  Section  32;  that  is,  whether  a  purchase,  export,  diversion  or 
other  program  would  be  best  suited  to  dispose  of  any  such  surpluses 
and.  at  the  same  time  guarantee  to  the  producer  a  fair  return. 

For  these  reasons,  these  funds  are  presented  in  a  separate  project 
for  use,  if  necessary,  by  any  of  the  methods  available  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  Section  32. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $27»000  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  1947, 

with  in-grade  salary  advancements  \diich  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(4)  A  decrease  of  $45,000  in  transfers  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

Department  of  Interior.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  this  transfer 
will  be*  required  during  the  fiscal  year  194?. 

(5)  Decreases  totaling  $3,203  in  transfers  to  the  Division  of  Disburse¬ 

ments,  Trea.sury  Department  and  the  Office  of  the  Trea.surer  of  the  United 
States  due  to  the  decreased  requirements  of  those  offices  in  connection 
with  check  issuance  and  handling  charges . 

CH.AHGSS  IF 'LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed,  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
bracket s) : 

Change 
,  Fo. 

1  -  i_Fot  ]  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  further  car^y  out  the  pro- 

1  ■  .visions  of  section  32,  as  amended,  of  the  Act  entitled 

"An  Act  to  amend,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for 

■  other  purposes",  approved  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  o!2  (c)), 

and  subject  to  all  provisions  of  .  law,  relating  to  the 

expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  by  such  section  32.  there 

is  hereby,  reappropriated  for  the  . fiscal  year.  1947  the  un¬ 

obligated  balances  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  such  section  32  for  tils  fiscal  years  1944,  1943 

and  1946.  Such  sums  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 

substitution  for,  other  appropriations  made  by  or  for  the 

purposes  of  such  section  32;  .  Provided,  That  not  exceeding 

§50,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by' and  pursuant  to 
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Change 

i'o. 

2  such  Section  32  [,  as  amended,  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935 
(7  U.S.C.  612  (c)),]  may  also  be  used  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  provide  food  for  consumption  by  children  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  or  under  and  for 
child-care  centers  *  *  *  Provided  further,  That  such 
sponsoring  agency  shall  maintain  a.ccounts  and  records  clearly 
establishing  costs  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
furnished  in  the  program  and  that  such  accounts  and  records 
shall  be  available  for  audit  by  representatives  of  the 

3  Department  [of  Agriculture]:  Provided  further,  *  *  * 

4  [The  limitation  of  $50,000,000  for  the  objects  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  item  "School  lunch  program"  contained  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1946,  is 
increased  by  $7,500,000.] 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  the  word  "not"  and  inserts 
language  providing  for  the  reapprop riat ion  of  the  unobligated  balances 
of  1944,  1945,  and  1946  funds,  estimated  at  $88,000,000  for  the  further 
disposal  of  agricultural  commodities  as  authorized  by  Section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935*  amended.  The  need  for  this  reappropriation 
Iras  been  discussed  previously  in  these  Explanatory  ilotes. 

The  second  change  inserts  the  word  "such"  and  deletes  "as  amended,  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U4S.C.  6l2  (c)).  These  changes  are  for 
the  purpose  of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  wording  of  the  item  since 
the  citation  to  the  authority  for  this  appropriation  has  been  inserted 
at  a  previous  point  in  the  item  (see  change  Do.  l). 

The  third  change  deletes  the  words  "of  Agriculture"  to  shorten  and 
simplify  the  wording  of  the  item. 

The  f ou r th  cha ng e  deletes  the  provision  contained  in  the  Pirst  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1946,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  an  additional 
$7,500,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  1946  by  Section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1945  for  the  school  lunch  program. 
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v/ORK  UlfDER  THIS  APPROPRIAT I  OH 

Objective :  Pursuant  to  Section  32,  Public  Law  320,  7^th  Congress, 
approved  August  2^-!,  1935>  to  encourage  e deportation. end  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  foods  end  agricultural  commodities,  to  assist  in  maintain¬ 
ing  adeouate  prices  to  growers,  to  stabilise  the  agricultural  commodity 
market,  to  reduce  surpluses  of  such  commodities,  and  reduce  wastage  of 
food. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  There  have  been  times  when  the  prices 
for  certain  agricultural  commodities  have  fallen  to  such  a  level  that 
the  income  from  their  sale  would  not  even  pay  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  marketing  the  crop.  Even  at  the  present  time,  when  demands  for 
food  are  the  greatest  in  history,  local  surpluses  occur.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  local  area,  is  dependent  for  a  grea.ter  part  of  its  income 
on  a  single  or  limited  variety  of  seasonable  crops.  Surpluses,  which 
are  price-depressing  will  strike  such  an  area's  economy  so  seriously 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  locality  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Both  the  problem  and  its  solution  are  of  national  scope  because  those 
localities  most  in  need  of  assistance  are  often  least  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Abnormal  production,  combined  Tdth  shortages  of  marketing  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  end  large  carry-overs  of  late  crops  competing 
with  early  crops,  invariably  creates  sporadic  market  gluts  which  would 
demoralize  the  markets  and  result  in  food  wastage  and  losses  to  the 
producers  if  machinery  to  deal  with  the  problems  were  not  available. 

In  addition  to  local  and  seasonal  surpluses,  markets  become  glutted 
because  of  inadequate  storage  space,  poor  labor  conditions,  and 
overtaxed  processing  and  transportation  facilities. 

Many. agricultural  commodities  and  by-products  serve  valuable  purposes 
in  secondary  channels.  In  addition  to  relieving  farm  surpluses,  valuable 
and. much  needed  foods  and  materials  can  be  obtained  by  diverting  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  such  uses. 

During  the  past  few  years  American  exporters  have  had  to  face  increas-  - 
ingly  keen  competition  in  the  world  market.  The ’ encouragement  of 
exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  operates  to  preserve  foreign 
markets  for  American  growers  and  processors. 

These  problems  may  be  intensified  due  to  an  anticipated  decrease  in 
the  total  requirements  for  agricultural  commodities  during  the  fiscal 
yeah  19^7-  Requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  foreign  countries, 
which  have  draws.!  heavily  upon  our  stocks  in  the  past,  presumably  will 
not  continue  at  the  present  rate;  lend-lease  deliveries  will  have  been 
completed.  Since  our  production  ha.s  been  geared  to  high  levels,  and 
prices  on  certain  commodities  have  been  guaranteed  for  a.  period  of  two 
years  following  January  1  after  termination  of  the  war,  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  more  surpluses  will  develop.  A  real  need  exists  to 
expand  market  outlets  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  economical  to  dispose  of  surpluses 
through  these  outlets  than  through  acquiring  commodities  directly  by 
purcha.se . 
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In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1945,  the  following  methods  were  used  and  programs  were  in 
operation  during  the  fiscal  year  1945:  y 

Project  1.  Purchase  of  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Distribution  Through 

State  Welfare  Agencies 

General  Plan:  Commodities  acquired  "by  purchase  are  delivered  directly 
to  State,  county,  or  local  welfare  departments,  public  or  private 
eleemosynary  institutions,  or  to  schools  and  non-profit  child  feeding 
centers  none  of  which  alter  their  purchases  in  the  regular  ma.rKct. 

The  terms  and  conditions  for  each  purchase  include  the  following: 
Designation  of  area  and  method  of  purchase,  the  maximum  ouantity  to  he 
purchased,  the  maximum  expenditure  to  he  made ,  the  grade  to  he  excepted, 
the  classes  of  vendors  from  whom  purchases  might  he  made,  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  prices  to  he  paid. 


Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:  During  the  fiscal  year  1945 
a  total  of  200,634,085  pounds  of  food  commodities  purchased  through 
the  operation  of  this  program  were  distributed — 95 ,034 >5^5  pounds  or 
47  percent  through  schools  and  child  care  centers,  and  105,599,540 
pounds  or  53  percent  to  institutions  and  welfare  agencies  as  shown  in 
Table  I.  The  value  of  the  commodities  so  distributed  totaled 
$12,914,607  a.s  reflected  in  Table  11*  The  following  commodities  were 
distributed  from  purchases  made  to  fulfill  price  support  commitments: 

COMMODITIES  QUANTITY 


(Pounds) 


Eggs,  shell  ' - 

Apples,  fresh  .  . 
Peaches,  fresh  . 
Deans,  snap  .... 
Beets,  fresh  . . . 

Cabbage  . 

Carrots  . 

Kale  . 

Onions  . 

Peas,  fresh  .  .  . 
Potatoes:  Irish 

Swe  e  t 

Sp inach ,  fresh  . 
Squash,  winter  . 
Tomatoes,  fresh 
Total  . 


9,722,947 
69,003,092 
1,136,661 
4,040,307 
7,284,191 
-  10,165,573 
11,155,231 
565,252 

17,425,363 

172,106 

25,209,741 

14,820,526 

312,336 

487,370 

4,500 

172,771,196 


The  number  of  children  in  schools  and  child  care  centers  benefiting 
by  the  program  increased  steadily  during  the :  year-,  and  in  April, 
3,932,01.6  children  in  22,500  schools  and  child  care  centers  were 
receiving  meals  prepared  partly  with  foods' made  available  through 
this  program.  In  addition,  945,193 ' persons-  in  institutions  and 
welfare  assistance  cases  received  commodities  or  meals  prepared  from 
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commodities  distributed  through  this  urogram  during  the  same  month. 

Table  III  shows  Toy  States  the  total  number  of  persons  "benefiting 
under  this  program  during  the  month  of  April,  the  peak  month  during  the 
fiscal  year  1945. 

The  percentage  of  commodities  distributed  through  this  program  varied 
from  State  to  State  and  between  the  different  types  of  organizations. 

For  example,  organizations  in  the  State  of  New  York  received  11.6 
percent  of  the  101,315,170  pounds  distributed  to  the  institutions,  , 

1.3  percent  of  the  28,997 >262  pounds  distributed  to  the  schools,  4.2 
percent  of  the  6,037 >223  pounds  received  by  the  child  care  centers, 
and  only  .4  percent  of  the  4,224,370  pounds  given  for  welfare  assistance. 
At  the  same  time,  Illinois  received  3-7  percent  for  their  institutions, 

.9  percent  for  the  schools,  nothing  for  child  care  centers,  and  25.4 
percent  for  welfare  assistance.  Idaho  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
received  commodities  for  their  institutions,  but  none  for  schools, 
child  care  centers,  or  welfare  assistance.  Nevada  was  the  only  State 
that  did  not  receive  commodities  under  this  program  as  reflected  in 
Table  IY  which  shows  by  States  and  recipients  the  total  buantity  of 
commodities  distributed. 

The  following  examples  are  illustrations  of  market  conditions  which 
necessitated  purchases  to  relieve  markets: 

Cabbage 

Growers  in  the  Dear  Creek  and  Swamico  areas  of  ’ 'is con sin  were  not 
able  to  obtain  more  than  $6.00  to  $2.00  per  ton  for  kraut  cabbage 
during  the  first  part  of  October  1944.  In  order  to  enable  harvesting 
of  their  crops  during  the  emergency  the  growers  requested  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  Government  purchase  price  support  program.  Authorization 
was  issued  to  purchase  50  cars  or  750  tons  of  cabbage  valued  at  $15,000. 

A  total  of  29  ca.rs  or  4,35  tons-  valued  at  $2,400  were  purchased.  After 
the  purchase,  the  growers  were  able  to  disnose  of  the  balance  of  their 
crop  through  commercial  channels  to  good  advantage  as  prices  advanced 
to  rates  above  the  Government  purchase  price.  Before  the  price  support 
program  was  withdrawn  from  the  area  the  sale  of  cabbage  brought  from 
$16.00  to  $17.00  per  ton.  The  cabbage  bought  under  the  price  support 
program  was  shipped  to  hospitals  and  institutions  in  the  Midwest  Region. 

Apples 

Portions  of  several  states  along  the  seaboard  were  struck  by  a  hurricane 
in  September,  1944,  with  the  result  that  millions  of  bushels  of  apples 
were  blown  off  the  trees  and  were  in  serious  danger  of  spoiling  before 
they  could  be  consumed.  In  order  to  meet  this  emergency  a  purchase 
program  was  initiated.  Rapid  action  resulted  in  man:/  apples  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  wasted  being  consigned  to  numerous  institutions 
for  canning  for  future  use. 

Pea.s 

The  market  on  fresh  peas  in  Colorado  is  one  of  the  many  example s  of 
the  psychologica.l  effect  of  a.  properly  conducted  purchase  program.  The 
growers  of  fresh  peas  in  Colorado  requested  Federal  assistance  when  the 
market  weakened.  Upon  the  announcement  of  a  purchase  program,  the  market 
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reacted  immediately  with  prices  even  surpassing  the  purchase  price  level. 
Since  conditions  appeared  stable  the  office  .was  .closed,  and  the  purchase 
representative  left.  As  soon  as  it  "became  known  that  the  representative 
had  left  the  market  started  to  decline.  Upon  the  recue st  of  the  growers 
the  purchase  representative  was  sent  "back  to  Colorado.  Again,  as  soon  as 
it  "became  known  that  ho  was  in  town,  the  market  reacted  to  a  higher  price 
than  the  announced  purchase  price.  Though  it  was  not  necessary  to  actually 
purchase  any  of  the  crop,  the  psychological  effect  of  a.  secure  market 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  market  price  with  a;  resulting  fair  income  to 
the  farmer  and  prevention  of  waste. 


Irish  Potatoes 

Although  the  1944  summer  crop  of  l6  million  "bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  was 
4.5  million  "bushels  under  the  1934-1943  average,  it  was  marketed  under  most 
unfavorable  conditions  due  to  competition  with  the  large  carry-over  from 
the  1943  bumper  crop  and  the  large  number  of  small  Grade  B  potatoes  for  which 
there  was  a,  poor  market.  The  late  potato  crop  of  1943  amounted  to  3‘64  million 
bushels  compared  to  the  1933_I942  avera.ge  of  238.3  million  bushels,  resulting 
in  a  carry-over  which  caused  a  weak:  ma.rket. 

In  addition,  drought  conditions  prevailed  in  some  areas,  resulting  in  a  heavy 
production  of  small  potatoes  in  the  1944  crop  for  which,  the  demand  was  negli-  . 
gible.  Prices  of  these  pota.toes  fell  to  low  levels,  or  else  no  market  for  ^ 
them  existed  at  all,  necessitating  purchase  operations  beginning  July  1  to 
fulfill  price  support  commitments.  By  the  middle  of  September  heavy  purchases 
were  no  longer  necessary. 

Sweet  Potatoes 


During  the  main  1944  harvesting  period  (September  15  to  November  15)  the 
heavy  production  of  l4  million  bushels  of  sweet  pota.toes  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  in  North  Carolina,,  coupled  with  inade¬ 
quate  curing  and  stora.ge  facilities,  forced  a,  large  supply  of  sweet  potatoes 
on  the  market.  This  heavy  supply  depressed  prices  to  levels  where  producers 
were  receiving  little  more  than  the  cost,  of  production,  thus  necessitating 
a  price  support  purchase  program  to  insure  an  adeouate  return  to  the  producer. 

In  the  spring  of  1945  unseasonably  warm  weather  promoted  sprouting  and 
rapid  deterioration  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage.  As  a  result  of  these  con¬ 
ditions,  urgent  requests  were  made  for  Government  purchases  in  order  to 
assure  the .growers  support  prices.  The  1944  sweet  potato  crop  amounted  to 
71,651,0.00  bushels,  which  was  7  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average  of  fi 

67,182,000  bushels.  Although  the  planted  acreage  was  reduced  in  1944,  the 
crop  matured  under  such  favorable  weather  conditions  that  the  yields  in  1944 
averaged  92.9  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  81.9  bushels  in  1943  and  84.3 
bushels  for  the  10-year  avera.ge.  * 


Onions 

The  1944  la.te  summer  onion  crop  of  35>157,000  sacks  (50  pounds  per  sack) 
wa s  approxina. tely  50  percent  above  the  10— year  average,  production  of 
23,976,000  ’sacks  and  exceeded  the  previous  record  crop  of  1939  "by  approx¬ 
imately  6,000,000  sacks.  More  than  half  of  the  late  crop  was  produced  in 
the  States  from  Colorado  west,  a.bout  one-fourth  in  the  ea,stern  Sta.tes  of 
New  York ,  ' Pennsylvania. ,  and  Massachusetts,  and  about  one— fifth  in  the  north 
central  states. 


Lack  of  storage  facilities,  particularly  in  the  western  States ,  became 
critical  and  serious  losses  due  to  la.ck  of  such  facilities  were  imminent. 
Shipping  point  prices  declined  rapidly  during  early  September,  1944.  It 
was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a.  Government  purchase  program  to  prevent 
spoilage  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  reasonable  returns  for  growers. 
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Project  2.  Encouragement  of  Export  of  Agricultural  Commodities,  Program 

Payments 

General  Plan:  Through  negotiations  with  "buyers  for  foreign  countries, 
determinations  are  made  as  to  the  import  needs  of  the  country  or 
countries,  and  as  to  the  exportable  surplus  in  the  United  States. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  payments  to  U.  S,  wholesalers  or  dealers  in 
the  commodity  in  order  that  the  commodity  may  he  exported  at  the  price 
agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the  buying  country. 

Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs:  Although  this  method  of 

diverting  agricultural  surpluses  is  specifically  directed  by  law  actual 
operations  under  this  nroject  during  the  past  few  years  were  necessarily 
restricted  because  of  the  war.  Paring  the  fiscal  year  19^5  two  flour 
export  programs  were  administered.  The  firct  program,  approved  July  4, 
1944,  was  initiated  in  order  to  effectuate  a  stabilization  agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar  produced  from  the  1944  crop.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  United  States  obligated  itself  to  make  domestic 
wheat  flour  available  to  Cuban  importers  at  prices  no  higher  than  those 
prevailing  on  imports  from  the  United  States  during  19^3-  In  order  to 
carry  out  the • agreement  and  to  protect  the  exporters,  payments  were 
made  at  announced  rates  which  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  sale 
of  flour.  These  payments  represented  the  difference  between  the  pre¬ 
vailing  United  States  market  price  and  the  price  at  which  the  flour 
w as  sold  to  Cuba  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Sales  made  during  the  period  July  4  to  December  Jl,  1944,  amounted  to 
601,666  hundredweights.  The  indicated  payments  to  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  SI. 35  per  hundredwe i ght  was  S Si 2 , 249 . 

The  second  flour  export  program,  approved  April  IS,  1945 ,  provided  for 
payments  to  be  made  to  exporters  on  flour  sold  for  export  to  eligible 
countries.  This  program  was  intended  ur incipally  to  enable  United 
States  exporters  to  sell  flour  milled  from  domestic  wheat  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  in  competition  with  lower  priced  Canadian  wheat. 

The  program  was  also  designed  to  fulfill  a  stabilisation  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  Cube,  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  sugar  from  the  1949  Cuban  crop.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  make  domestic  wheal  flour  available  to 
Cuban  importers  at  prices  comparable  with  those  prevailing  during  1943 
and  1944.  Under  this  program  there  were  sold  for  export  between  April  20 
and  June  30 ,  1945,  662,031  hundredweights  of  flour  mostly  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  and  2,423, S43  hundredweights  to  Cuba.  The  rale 
of  payment  on  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  to  Cuba  was  $1.35  Per 
hundredweight,  to  other  countries  l4  cents  per  hundredweight.  Total 
payments  were  $3 >353 ,626. 


/ 


i 
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TABLE  I 


Quantity  of  USDA  Commodities  Distributed  Through  Direct  Distribution 
July  1944  -  June  1945  (Inclusive) 

(Based  on  Monthly  FDA  541  Reports) 


Commodity  Group 
and  Item 

Total 

Institu¬ 

tion 

Schools 

Child  Care 
Centers 

Welfare 

Assistance 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Pork,  family  mess 

630,533 

597,133 

18,400 

7,000 

8,000 

Spareribs 

15,961 

14,086 

1,875 

-  - 

— 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Eggs ,  shell 

9,782,947 

8,021,433 

1,166,511 

93,937 

501,066 

Eggs,  dried 

982,934 

741,038 

211,248 

12,482 

18,166 

Eggs,  frozen 

1,174,698 

1,143,668 

26,340 

4,690 

_  _ 

Milk,  evaporated 

2,306,361 

1,146,217 

952,253 

47,710 

160,181 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples 

69,003,092 

32,389,779 

34,875,794 

390,826 

1,346,693 

Peaches 

1,136,661 

251,735 

851,101 

4,523 

29,302 

PROCESSED  FRUITS 

611,034 

Grapefruit  Juice 

2,662,930 

1,862,225 

77,892 

111,779 

Prunes,  canned 

175,320 

134,405 

27,256 

9,609 

4,050 

Prunes,  dried 

29,350 

7,070 

14,555 

7,225 

500 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 

Beans 

4,040,307 

2 ,144,469 

1,840,815 

19,778 

35,245 

Beets 

7,884,191 

4,941,320 

2,709,577 

37, 714 

195,580 

Cabbage 

10,165,573 

6,925,210 

2,973,228 

77,169 

189,966 

Carrots 

11,155,231 

4,398,036 

6,492,358 

77,690 

187,147 

Kale 

565,252 

268,222 

290,790 

2,402 

3,838 

Onions 

17,425,363 

10,143,940 

6,723,098 

63,124 

495,201 

Peas 

172,106 

35,520 

135,986 

600 

—  - 

Potatoes,  Irish 

25,809,741 

18,787,258 

6,020,114 

200,900 

801,469 

Potatoes,  Sweet 

14,820,526 

7,845,667 

6,711,394 

69,128 

194,337 

Spinach 

318,336 

164,798 

152,188 

—  - 

1,350 

Squash 

487,370 

436,299 

43,786 

6,785 

500 

Tomatoes 

4,500 

4,500 

-  - ' 

-  - 

PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Beans,  cd.  string 

2,126,823 

—  «. 

2, 050,491 

76,332 

— 

Beans,  dried 

668 

668 

— 

—  — 

Greens,  dehydrated 

36,807 

36,699 

28 

80 

—  _ 

Tomatoes,  canned 

130,312 

123,949 

5,229 

1,134 

-  - 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Flour,  Graham 

687 

687 

—  _ 

—  — 

—  „ 

Pork  and  Beans,  cd. 

26101£_ 

330 

25.032 

677 

— .  _ 

Sub-total,  Continental 

United  States 

183,070,619 

101,315,170 

76,181,672 

1,289,407 

4,284,370 

Caribbean  Area  (1) 

17.563.466 

™  _ 

12.815.590 

4.747.876 

Total 

200,634.085 

101,315,170 

88.997.262 

6.037.283 

4^284^37° 

(1)  A  breakdown  by  commodities  for  the  Caribbean  Area  is  included 
in  the  School  Lunch  Program. 


TABLE  II 


Value  of  U9BA  Commodities  Distributed  Through  Direct-  Distribution 
July  1944  -  June  1945  (Inclusive) 


Commodity  Group¬ 
ed  Item.,.,. 


MEAT  &  MEAT  PRODUCTS 


Sub -total.  Continental 
United  States 

Caribbean  Area  (l) 

Total 


Total 


Institu- 

..>iaaa— . 


Schools 
So  liars” 


Child  Care 


5  Welfare 

3  Assistance 


10,427,384 
2.487. 22*5 


6,732.181 


3,284,587  : 
1.848,167  : 


Pork,  family  mess 

!$  149,688 

2$ 

141,759 

4,368  2$ 

1,662  s$  1,899 

Spareribe 

«  2,793 

a 

2,465  2 

• 

3gg  2 

-  “ : 

DAIRY  &  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Eggs,  shell 

2 

s  3.215.655 

2 

2,636,645  2 

383,432  2 

2 

30,87?  s  164,701 

Eggs,  dried 

s  1,277,814 

963,349  2 

274,622  * 

16,227  :  23,616 

Eggs,  frozen 

*  434,638 

423,157  2 

9»?46  2 

1,735  s 

Milk,  evaporated 

S  254,161 

126,313  s 

104,938  2 

5,258  2  17,652 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples 

2 

2  2,497,912 

• 

0 

1,172,510  s 

1,262,504  2 

14,148  2  4g,750 

Peaches 

2  60,925 

0 

13.493  - 

45,619  2 

242  s  1,571 

Irocessed  FRUITS 

Grapefruit  Juice 

2 

2  264,695 

% 

9 

9 

60,737  s 

185.105  2 

7,742  2  11.111 

Prunes ,  canned 

2  21,109 

16,182  : 

3,282  2 

1,157  ’•  4ss 

Prunes,  dried 

*  4,749 

0 

1,144  s 

2,353  s 

1,169  :  81 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 

Beans 

2 

2  210,095 

2 

111,512  2 

95,722  2 

2 

1,028  2  1,833 

Beets 

5  145,069 

2 

90,920  2 

49,856  2 

694  2  3,599 

Cabbage 

2  150,450 

S 

102,493  2 

44,004  2 

1,142  2  2,811 

Carrots 

2  211,949 

S3. 563  2 

123,355  2 

1,476  s  3,555 

Kale 

2  22,158 

10,514  2 

11.399  2 

94  2  151 

Onions 

2  407,753 

237,368  2 

157,320  s 

1,477  2  .  11,588 

Peas 

2  13,200 

2,724  2 

10,430  5 

46  2 

Potatoes,  Irish 

2  3§i,984 

278,051  2 

89,098  : 

2,973  !  11,862 

Potatoes,  sweet 

2  435,723 

230,663  2 

197,315  2 

2,032  2  5,713 

Spinach 

2  15,917 

8,240  2 

7,609  2 

-  -  2  68 

Squash 

2  4,484 

4,014  2 

403  2 

62  3  5 

Tomatoes 

2  419 

419  2 

-  -  2 

-  -  2  -  - 

PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 
\  Beans,  canned  string 

2 

2  227,357 

2 

219,197  2 

8,160  3 

Beans,  dried 

2  43 

43  2 

-  -  2 

-  -  2  -  - 

Greens,  dehydrated 

2  3.198 

2 

3,189  2 

2  2 

7  : 

Tomatoes,  canned 

2  11,207 

10,660  2 

450  2 

97  j 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Flour,  Graham 

2 

S  26 

2 

0 

26  2 

2 

-  -  2  -  - 

Pork  and  Beans,  canned 

•  2,213 

28  2 

2A2.8  2 

57  2 

99,5^2 

-639,056  » 


j-lgjjlkiSlJ*  6,732,181  3$  5,132, 


311.054 


T»-» 


(l)  A  breakdown  by  commodities  for  the  Caribbean  Area  is  included  in  the  School  lunch  Program. 


TABLE  in 


Number  of  Persons  Participating  in  Direct  Distribution 
Program  Daring  Month  of  Peak  Participation  1/ 

July  1,  1944  -  June  30*  1945  (inclusive) 


Region  and 

State 

Total  Humber  of 
Recipients 

Schools  and  Child 

Car®  Centers 

last itut ions  and 
Others 

NORTHEAST 

Connecticut 

14,945 

(Children; 

1.697 

(Persons) 

13,248 

Delaware  2 / 

- 

• 

. 

Diet,  of  Col. 

8,056 

- 

8,056 

Maine 

52,359 

43,677 

8,682 

Maryland 

205,123 

193,062 

12,061 

Massachusetts 

265,861 

161,211 

104,650 

Haw  Hampshire 

26,24 2 

20,454 

5.788 

Hew  Jersey 

71,214 

30,144 

41,070 

Hew  York 

328,081 

175.199 

152,882 

Pennsylvania 

96,030 

30,648 

65.382 

Rhode  Island 

99. 97S 

91,649 

8,329 

Vermont 

29,693 

25,067 

4,626 

West  Virginia 

112,890 

103.475 

9.415 

SOUTHBRN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Ho.  Carolina 
So.  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


:  112,408 
:  148,272 
!  348,381 
s  114,757 
i  55*738 
s  263,089 
«  392,423 
!  200,546 
1  126,052 


105,586 

140,103 

331.723 

102,712 

49.738 

246,815 

378,860 

145.712 

112,008 


t 

i 


6,822 

8,169 

16,658 

12,045 

6,000 

16,274 

13.563 

54,834 

14,044 


MIDWEST' 


Illinois 

160 , 646 

100,452 

Indiana 

50,378 

30,917 

Iowa 

20,449 

6,299 

Michigan 

69,906 

34,486 

Minnesota  J  169,342  *  151,260 

Missouri 

92,135 

64,087 

Nebraska 

12,724 

4,850 

North  Dakota 

6,418 

3,168 

Ohio 

142,087 

91,538 

South  Dakota 

11,810 

5,547 

Wisconsin 

150 

150 

SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas 

120,789 

96.68? 

Colorado 

32,237 

21,361 

Kansas  s  34,022 

25,426 

Louisiana 

127,452  \  113,333 

Hew  Mexico 

36,509 

35.024 

Oklahoma 

112,359 

100,072 

Texas 

332,306 

298,019 

WESTERN 

Arizona  2/ 

- 

• 

California 

9,061 

2,000 

Idaho  2/ 

- 

- 

Montana 

4,772 

2,604 

Nevada  2/ 

Oregon  2/ 

- 

Utah  2j 

- 

- 

Washington 

27,740 

24,840 

Wyoming 

1,234  : 

Hawaii 

32.758 

32.569 

CARIBBEAN  AREA 

Puerto  Rico 

200,584  *  200,584 

Virgin  I si. 

3.203 

3.203 

TOTAL 

4.883.209 

3.938.016 

60,194 

19,461 

14,150 

35.420 

18,082 

28,048 

7,874 

3.250 

50,549 

6,263 


24,102 

10,876 

8,596 

14,119 

1,485 

12,287 

34,28? 


7.061 

2,168 


2,900 

1.234 

189 
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1/  Peak  participation  occurred  during  April  1945. 

2/  Ho  commodities  were  distributed  in  thee®  States  during  April.  However,  comnedities  were 
distributed  in  these  States  during  a  number  of  other  months  in  this  fiscal  year. 


OT  If 


Quantity  of  USBA  Commodities  Distributed  Through  Direct  Distribution 
July  1944  -  June  1945  (Inclusive) 


Begion  and  State 


Total 


!  Institution  ? 
* _ _ ! 


KQBTH1AST 
Cohneetieut 
Delaware 
Diet,  of  Col. 
Main© 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Hew  Hampshire 
Hera  Jersey 
Hew  York 
Pennsylvania 
Ehode  Island 
Vermont 
Meet  Virginia 


53,434,843  : 
2,782,555  s 
656,388  : 
218,07®  t 
1.532.878  s 
2,417.212  8 
6,563.96?  i 
629,360  ! 
9,170,000  6 
13. 228. 739  ! 
7,918.044  i 
1,280,886  s 
640,169  s 
6,396.507  s 


40,816,741  s 
"27535^77  8 
385,114  s 
218,078  ! 
553.690  8 
1,573.148  s 
4,373.080  s 
370.310  s 
6,675.47S  8 

11,759.006  8 
7.507.292  8 
722,542  8 
244,805  8 
3,898,721  8 


SQUTHEKS 
Alabama 
Florida 
0-eorgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Ho.  Carolina 
So.  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


2,8417989  8 
3,499.006  s 
14,344,215  8 
7,805.084  s 
4,339.361  8 
10,316,087  s 
11,214,999  » 
8.852,173  s 
2,762,887  8 


22,078,455  8 
79063  8 
1,238,591  * 
4,568,215  8 
3,071,488  s 
1,925.045  8 
3,608,245 
627,686 

4,333.602 

1,908,620 


MIDWEST 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Icraa 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


2L 


,6o4 


5.684.929 
3,681,098 
1.783.352 
3.178.327 
2,520,159 
3,024,034 

1.724.929 
379.980 

9.940.333 
209. 781 
1,224,682 


Hl25£l45£ 


3.773.517  8 
2,94-6,544  8 
1.710,792  8 
2,749.315  8 
1.783.898  8 
2,090,08?  8 
1,696,372  8 
309,490  8 
9,274,279  8 
49,386  s 
1,174,778  8 


8 

School®  s 


Pounds 


2^60058 

n3Tf4S 

271,274 


-  ! 


851,182  s 
844,064  : 
1.133.919  * 
259,050  8 
1,663.180  s 
1,156,614  8 
369.087  8 
530,658  s 
272,237  8 
2.494.945  5 


42,960,527  8 
2,038,321  ? 
2,259.564  s 
9,334.204  8 
4,656,625  ? 
2,414, 316  8 
6,706,072  8 
10,581.78?  8 
4,115.371  * 
S54 , 267  8 


823,780  8 
610, 460  8 
63,826  8 
356,733  « 
674,479  : 
900,673  8 
28.557  : 
66,240  8 
616-239  8 
133.209  8 
49,904  8 


Child  Care 
Craters 


146,292 


211,317 

294,587 
25,865 
27.686 
3,480 
2, 841 


113,226 

6,705 

851 

46,803 

26,336 


1,770 

4,471 

26,290 


57,755 

8,734 

67,67s 

61,782 

33.274 


4,250 

49.815 


-  => 


SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Hew  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

vbsthhh 

Arizona 

California 

Idaho 

Montana 

Hevada 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Sub-total  Conti¬ 
nental  U.  S. 
Caribbean  Area 

Total 


27.658,270  8 
6.346,297  8 
1.099.335  8 
2.901,960  8 
3,188,262  8 
903,068  8 
4,427.295  S 
8,792,055  s 

2,650,101  8 

9.608,323  s 

17,628,503  8 

imm 

£^U924  8 
873.218  8 
1,482,660  : 
693.098  s 
131,080  8 
1.964,903  8 
2,801,440  8 

a3,64s  $ 
1,418,670  8 
2,492,389  : 
'701,948  s 

2,436,672  s 
5.728.813  : 

8 

1,308,384  s 

48,010 

7,167 

630 

2,775 

31.108 

47,783 

42.902 

81,321  8 

28,395  : 

“457201  8 

3,225 

1,286,42?  8 

624,885  8 

587,822  : 

37.290 

1,900  t 

1,900  8 

-  -  8 

-  - 

247.899  s 

198,057  8 

49,842  s 

346,650  8 

189,170  8 

152,036  8 

752 

171.347  8 

40,835  8 

130.512  8 

-  - 

213.370  8 

122,680  8 

89.055  : 

1,635 

40,300  8 

40,300  8 

- 8 

-  - 

260,88?  8 

6,971  8 

253.916  8 

_  - 

:  s  8  s 

183,070,619  8  101,315.170  s  76,181,672  s  1,289.407  « 

17,563,466  8  -  -  8  12,815.590  8  4,747,876  8 

8  8  8  8 

8  200,634,085  8  101.315,170  8  88,997.262  8  6,031,283  ». 


Welfare 

Assistance 


132,680 


128,006 

910,676 

620,085 

18,532 

15,800 

119,647 

82 3x222 

394.993 

50.635 


1.055 

376,910 


1,087.632 

66,339 

-4,601 


27.186 


283.971 

5.300 


38,932 

25,720 

214,019 


3 


,622 

500 
36,430 


4,692 


4,284,370 


4,284,370 


1 

I 


. 


Flour  Export  Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1945 


Re  cap i tula t i on 

Cuba 

Other 
Countrie  s 

Total 

Sold  for  export  (100-pound  sacks)  ... 

Equivalent  in  wheat  (bushels)  . 

Total  Indemnity  Payments  . 

Average  Indemnity  per  100-pound  sack 
Avcra.ge  Indemnity  per  bushel  of  wheat 

3,025,509 

7,109,946 

$4,073,191 

$1,346 

$0.57 

662,031 

1,489,569 

$92,684 

$0,139 

$0,062 

3,687,540 
S, 599, 515 
$4,165,875 

Project  3-  Diversion  of  Agricultural  Commodities  to  By-Products  and  New  Uses 

General  Plan:  The  plan  of  operation  varies  with  the  diversion  problem. 
There  ere  included  in  the  outlines  of  diversion  programs,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  statements  of  the  plans  of  operation  applicable  to  each. 

Irish  Potatoes 

Appr o ve d ;  June  30,  1944. 

Commitment :  Maximum  expenditure  $3,840,000;  maximum  ouantity  15,000,000 
"bushels. 

Period  Covered:  July  1,  1944  through  Juno  30,  19^5- 

Objective :  Diversion  of  Irish  potatoes  by  processing  into  ste.rch,  flour, 
livestock  feed,  alcohol,  or  other  products  designated  by  the  Department. 

Plan  of  T^ork:  By  diversion  payment s  to  authorised  participants.  Payments 
covered  cost  of  potatoes  at  announced,  support  prices  plus  cost  of 
processing,  minus  market  value  of  finished  product. 

Fork  Done:  Fiscal  Year  truant i ty  Expenditure 

1944  6, 45S, 000  bu.  $2,494,623 

1945  174,396  bu.  69,760 

Cabbage 

Approved:  February  23,  1945. 

Commitment :  Maximum  expenditure  $700,000;  maximum  ouantity  35,000  tons. 

Objective :  Diversion  pe.yments  to  kraut  processors.  Program  is  d.esigned 
to  remove  heavy  surplus  production  of  Southern  winter  cabbage. 
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Plan  of  Vork:  Inspectors  must  certify  the  ouantity  of  kraut  produced. 
Equalization  payments  are  determined  "by  the  difference  in  the  actual 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  amount  of  that  cost  which  the  kraut 
packer  is  ahlo  to  assume  and  still  sell  kraut  within  appli cable  price 
ceilings.  The  payments  are  not  to  exceed  $23-00  per  ton.  Eire 
dollars  per  ton  is  included  in  this  figure  to  cover  additional  icing 
or  other  protective  services.  The  minimum  price  to  growers  amounts 
to  $15.00  per  ton  in  seven. States — Florida,  Texas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  South  Carolina. 

Fork  Done :  Fiscal  Year  Quantity  Expenditure 

1944  34,158  tons  $119,810 

1945  5,044  tons  84,533  (1) 

(1)  1948  ouantity  and  expenditure  not  complete  as  all  of  the  reports 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Approved:  September  26,  1944. 

Commitment :  Maximum  expenditure  $150,000;  maximum  ouantity  400,000 
bushels. 

Period  Covered;  September  26,  1944  through  March  31 .  1945- 

Object  ive :  Surplus  removal  of  sweet  potatoes  by  diversion  into  starch 
and  its  by-products. 

Pirn  of  >Work:  The  processor  is  reauired  to  purchase  sweet  potatoes  from 
growers  at  not  less  than  60  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  Diversion 
payments  average  35  cents  per  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  diverted  into 
starch  or  its  by-products. 

‘fork  Done :  Fiscal  Year  Quant  it;?-  Expenditure 

1944  121,970  bu.  $35,250  1/ 

1945  55,383  bu.  19,559  1/ 

l/  Tentative. 

Cotton  Improvement  Planting  Seed 

* 

Approved:  August  26,  1944. 

Commitment :  Maximum  expenditure,  $600,000. 

Period  Covered:  July  1,  1944  through  June  30,  1948- 

Objective :  To  encourage  the  growth  of  a  single  improved  variety  of 

cotton  by  all  growers  in  la.rge  a.reas  where  growing  conditions  are  uni¬ 
form  in  order  to  (l)  improve  cotton  duality,  (2)  increa.se  yields  per 
acre,  and  (3)  standardize  production  by  the  elimination  of  inferior 
varieties  now  being  grown. 
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Plan  of  Work:  To  initiate  and  operate  the  program,  there  is  established 
in  each  State  the  following  organization: 


Organization 


Composed  of 


Functions 


(l)  A  State  Board 


Representatives  of  State 
Extension  Services, 

State  Experiment  Stations, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  the 
Production  and  Marketing 
Administration. 


(a) 


(h) 


(c) 


Appoint  Planting 
Seed  Committee 
and  designate 
its  officers, 
Appoint  Technical 
Committee  and 
designate  its 
officers , 

Consider  and  recom¬ 
mend  division  of 
State . 


(2)  A  Planting  Seed 
Committee 


3  to  9  cotton  growers  or 
gi nne r- grower s . 


\ 


(a)  Designate  zones,  sub¬ 

zones  and  varieties. 

(b)  Cause  the  Association 

to  be  set  up. 

(These  functions 
are  performed 
jointly  with  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee). 


(3)  A  Technical 
Committee 


Federal  and  State 
specialists 


(a)  Designate  zones, 

sub zones  and  vari¬ 
eties, 

(b)  Cause  the  Association 

to  be  set  up, 

(c)  Determine  eligibility 

of  growers, 

(d)  Consider  and  approve 

key-growers, 

(e)  Consider  and  approve 

Class  A  and  B  Seed, 

(f)  Recommend  specifica¬ 

tions  for  growing 
and  handling  seed. 


(4)  A  State 

Associat ion 


Cooperative  Association 
of  farmers  either  in 
existence  or  which  is 
set  up. 


(a)  File  applications  for, 

(b)  Supervise  ginning, 

testing,  handling, 
and  otherwise  pre¬ 
paring  seed  for 
planting  purposes, 

(c)  Effect  delivery  of 

seed  to  growers, 

(d)  File  claims,  for 

payment. 
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Payments  a,re  made  to  growers  through  the  State  Associations  to  cover 
part  of  the  difference  "between  the'  cost  of  ordinary  seed  which,  averages 
about  $60  per  ton  and  that  of  pure  improved  one  variety  seed  which 
varies  from  0100  to  $255  Pcr  ton  with  an  average  of  approximately  $180 
per  ton  for  the  entire  Cotton  Belt. 

Bates  of  payments  to  associations; 

$3.00  per  100  lbs.  net  for  Class  A  de-linted  seed 

2.65  per  100  lbs.  net  for  Class  A  unde-linted  seed 

1. 70  per  100  lbs.  net  for  Class  3  de-linted  seed 

1.50  per  100  lbs.  net  for  Class  3  unde-linted  seed 

Work  Done :  Complete  results  for  the  fiscal  year  19^5  program  are  not 
yet  available.  The  following  table,  however,  shows  the  commitments 
entered. into  with  each  State 'Association: 


State 

Applications  Approved 

Quantity  of  seed 

Maximum  payment 

Elorida  . 

(lbs. ) 

320,000 

$5,000 

New  Mexico  . 

1,304,347 

15,000 

Oklahoma.  . 

4,195,304 

48,246 

Tennesse.e  . 

2,400,000 

46,000 

Texas  . 

18,970,95b 

218,166 

Total  . 

27,190,607 

332,412 

There  was  further  expansion  of  this  program  during  1945  in  all  partici¬ 
pating  States.  Additional  steps  were  taken  by  some  States  to  improve 
the  auality  and  increase  the  cuantity  of  seed  available.  The  Texas 
Cotton  Planting  Seed  Association,  sponsor  of  the  Cotton  Improvement 
Planting  Seed  Program  in  Texas,  has  entered  into  a  joint  agreement  with 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  work  being  done  under  the  provisions  of  this  program.  Special 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  (l)  developing  superior  strains  and  vari¬ 
eties  of  cotton  and  (2)  increasing  the  processing  of  storage  and 
distribution  of  selected  planting  seed  stocks. 


Cotton  3urs 

Approved:  December  21,  1944. 


Commitment :  Maximum  expenditure  $50,000. 


Period  Covered:  July  1,  1944  through  June  30,  1945- 


Objective :  To  develop  a  market  for  cotton  burs  through  (l)  processing 

and  sale  of  cotton  bur  feed  for  livestock  and  (2)  processing  cotton  bur 
fiber  residue  resulting  from  processing  cotton- burs  into  feed  and  into 
approved  uses.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of  this  program,  cotton  burs 
had  little  or  no  economic  value. 
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Cotton  ‘burs,  the  rough  outer  ce.se  of  the  cotton  "boll,  e.re  obtained 
primarily  in  the  ginning  of  cotton  harvested  hy  sledding,  snapping  end 
machine  stripping.  Heretofore  they  have  not  been  processed  for  feed. 

As  high  as  95,Percent  of  unprocessed  cotton  hurs  heve  oeen  disposed  of 
"by  ginners  at  costs  involving  in  some  instances  actual  cash  outlays. 
Development  of  regular  commercial  outlets  for  cotton  'ours  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  market  value  for  this  heretofore  largely  waste  material  resulting 
in  an  increased  income  to  cotton  growers. 

Plan  of  T7ork:  Contracts  are  entered  into  with  cotton  bur  processors  under 
which  payments  are  made  for  the  processing  and  sale  of  cotton  bur  feed 
for  livestock.  The  processors  are  also  required,  without  additional 
payments,  to  process  into  approved  uses  or  sell. and  deliver  to  eligible 
cotton  bur  fiber  residue  purchasers,  specified  tonnages  of  cotton  bur 
fiber  residue  resulting  from  the  processing  of  feed.  Approved  uses  of 
cotton  bur  fiber  residue  include  the  manufacture  of  (l)  composition 
bulking  board  and  panel  alone,  or  in  combination  with  low  grade  short 
staple  cotton,  (2)  board  for  boxes,  crates,  furniture,  and  other  uses, 
and  (3)  plastics. 

Work  Done:  Since  this  project  is  largely  e xperimental ,  only  one 
processor  participated  in  the  program.  Maximum  payments  of  $50,000  are 
made  on  not  to  exceed  2,000  tons  of  cotton  bur  feed  processed  from  not 
less  than  5>000  tons  of  unprocessed  burs.  Ho  less  than  1,400  tons  of 
fiber  residue  must  be  diverted  to  approved  uses.  The  rate  of  payment 
is  based  on  the  protein  content  of  the  bur  feed  produced.  Actual  pro¬ 
cessing  of  cotton  burs  under  this  program  may  not  be  completed  until 
December  194-5.  It  is  anticipated  that  data  obtained  during  the  operation 
of  the  program  will  provide  a  basis  for  determining  the  type  of  further 
program  which,  should  be  initiated  if  results  in  connection  with  any 
given  use  merit  special  attention. 

Project  4.  School  Lunch  and  Milk  Program 

The  Problem  and  General  Plan:  The  School  Lunch  program  is  so  conducted 
that  consumption  is  directed  to  those  products  in  greatest  abundance, 
thus  not  only  alleviating  local  and  seasonal  surpluses,  but  also  con¬ 
serving  the  foods  that  are  scarce.  During  the  fiscal  year  1945 
participants  consumed  approximately  912,215:127  pounds  of  milk,  eggs, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  other  farm  produce  valued  at  $95  >412} ,  532.  This 
amount  was  indirectly  incren.sed  through  the  introduction  of  'hitherto 
new  foods  in  the  homes  of  children  who  had  become  familiar  with  the 
new  foods  in  their  school  lunches. 

In  addition,  the  problem  of  combating  malnutrition  in  the  child  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  country  and  fostering  better  eating  habits  is  of  prime 
importance.  Although  the  demand  for  food  has  risen  tremsnduously 
during  the  war  with  increased  employment  and  higher  wages,  this  has  not 
meant  that  children  generally  e.re  receiving  adequate  diets.  There  are 
large  areas  in  this  country  where  per  capita,  income  has  remained  static 
or  actually  decreased  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  Hew  factors  con¬ 
tributing.  to  malnutrition  in  children  have  come  from  the  scarcity  and 
high  prices  of  certain  essential  foods  and  this  has  been  accentuated  by 
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the  fact  that  many  mothers  have  assumed,  part  or  full  time  jobs  without 
making  proper  provision  for  the  feeding  of  their  children.  Since  food 
habits  are  formed  in  childhood,  a  program  to  improve  the  nutritional 
status  of  the  nation  not  only  affects  the  immediate  nutrition  of  the 
children  hut  instills  eating  hahits  which  remain  throughout  their 
lifetime. 

Actual  operation  of  the  school  lunch  program  is  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  loca.l  sponsors.  The  activities  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  a.re  concerned  with  the  determination  of  eligibility 
requirements  and  conditions  of  participation  for  schools,  including 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  participation.  Allocation  of  fund.s 
are  made  among  the  States  and  Territories  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
giving  consideration  to  State  per  capita  income  and  school  enrollment. 

On  the  basis  .of  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  minimum  standards  a.re  established,  and  periodically 
reviewed,  in  order  to  assure  the  adequacy  of  meals  served  under  this 
program.  At  the  local  level  of  administration,  field  representatives 
negotiate  agreements  with  sponsors  of  the  program,  approve  claims  for 
payment ,  perform  administrative  reviews  of  program  operations,  and 
maintain  liaison  with  State  education,  health,  welfare  and  other  agencies 
participating  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

Two  methods  are  employed,  in  aiding  the  loca.l  sponsors — the  d.irect  dis¬ 
tribution  plan  and.  the  indemnity  or  reimbursement  plan. 

Under  the  direct  distribution  plan,  food  is  acquired,  by  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  through  (l)  surplus  removal  and  price 
support  programs,  (2)  stocks  originally  purchased,  for  other  programs  but 
which  can  not  be  utilized  because  of  changing  food  requirements,  and 
(3)  commodities  purchased  specifically  for  the  Caribbean  Area  program. 
These  foods  are  distributed  without  charge  to  sponsors  of  approved  School 
Lunch  Programs.  In  return,  the  sponsors  agree  to  arrange  for  the  proper 
handling  and  storage  of  the  food  and  its  use  as  an  addition  to  foods 
regularly  served  in  lunches. 

Through  the  indemnity  or  reimbursement  plan,  payments  a.re  made  to 
schools  or  approved  sponsors,  to  reimburse  them  in  part  for  food  pur¬ 
chased  locally  and  used  in  preparing  the  lunches.  Sponsors  are  required 
to  purchase  the  abundant  foods  in  as  large  quantities  as  can  be  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically  used.  The  amount  of  reimbursement  to  the 
sponsor  is  d.ependent  upon  the  number  and  type  of  lunches  served.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Federal  payments  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  food  or  a.  maximum 
rate  per  meal  based  on  the  type  of  lunch  served.  Local  and  Stale 
agencies  provide  the  additional  foods,  a/s  well  a.s  equipment,  facilities, 
kitchen  help  and  general  supervision. 

There  are  three  types  of  lunches  for  which  reimbursements  are  made. 

Type  A  is  a.  complete  meal,  providing  at  least  one-third  to  one-half  of 
a  child’s  daily  nutritive  requirements.  Type  3  is  a  less  complete  meal 
suitable  for  schools  having  limited  facilities  and  where  the  meal  may 
be  supplemented  by  food  brought  from  home.  Type  C  consists  of  one-half 
pint  of  milk.  The  rate  of  reimbursement  varies  from  a.  maximum  of  9 
cents  for  Type  A  lunch  to  2  cents  for  Type  C.  Lunches  are  made  available 
to  all  children  desiring  to  participate,  with  no  distincition  being  ma.de 
between  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not. 
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Examples  of  Progress  and  Current  Programs :  The  fiscal  year  19^5  School 
Lunch  and  Hi lk  Program  was  the  most  successful  since  its  inception. 
During  the  peak  month,  4,629,559  children  participated  in  the  indemnity 
program  compared  with  a  peak  of  3*692,920  in  1944.  An  unduplicated 
count  of  participants  in  Loth  the  indemnity  and  direct  distribution 
programs  indicated  that  6,655 >458  children  in  43,430  schools  and  child 
care  centers  were  receiving  lunches  through  programs  assisted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  peak  of  operation.  Total  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945  were  $47,344,050  compared  to  $34,399*569 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  or  an  increase  of  39  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cuantity  of  agricultural  commodities 
consumed  under  this  program  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  amounted  to 
912,219,127  pounds  valued  at  $95*413,532.  In  addition,  commodities 
valued  at  $5*871,372  were  distributed  to  the  schools  from  purchases 
made  to  relieve  surplus . markets  and  support  prices.  Commodities 
valued  at  342,047,666  were  purchased  by  schools  and  child  care  centers 
from  funds  made  available  through  indemnity  payments  under  this  program. 
In  addition,  commodities  valued  at  $53*370,366  were  purchased  with 
State  and  local  contributions. 


Estimated  Total  Quantity  and  Value  of  Commodities 
Consumed  under  School  lunch  Programs,  Eiscal  Year  194p 


Food  or  Food  Group 

Pound 

Value 

Milk . 

Eggs  . 

Other  dairy  products  . 

Meat  and  meat  products  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . 

Fats  and  oils  . 

Cereals  a.nd  flours  . 

Sugar  and  other  sweetening  agents  .... 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total  . ' . 

301,607,125 

17,368,665 

12,179,131 

33*833*196 

423,600,720 

15,464,042 

31,249,323 

16,238,841 

173,084 

$22,330,396 

7,376,387 

5*302,295 

11,360,022 

37,403,901 

3,263,493 

7,163,171 

1,083,002 

80,365 

912,219,127 

95,418,532 

A  breakdown  by  States  of  the  undupli caked,  number  of  participants  in  the 
Community  School  Lunch  Programs  and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  is  reflected  in  Table  I,  following.  The  number  of  A,  3,  and  C 
lunches  that  were  served  by  schools  and  child  care  centers  receiving 
indemnity  payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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School  Lunches,  Fiscal  Year  1945 


Region  :  Type  A  :  Type  3  :■  Type  C  :  Total 

Northeast  _  :  60, 482,690:  5,085,101:  99,298,805:  164,866,596 

Southern .  :  l6l,  164,233:  7,436,656.-  4,5l6,86l:  173,117,750 

Midwest  .  :  87,590,994:  17,782,040:  83,418,584:  188,791,618 

Southwest  _  :  85,821,353:  2,408,843:  3,691,677:  91,922,373 

Western  .  :  54,631,677:  4,375,922:  7,437,390:  66,944,989 

Total  .  :,  449,691,447:  37, 580,562:  198,363,317:  685,643,326 


The  indemnity  plan  was  not  made  available  ro  school  lunch  programs 
operating  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Since  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  was  the  primary  importer  of  food  into  the 
Caribbean  Area,  the  school  lunch  program  in  that  area  was  assisted  only 
through  the  direct  distribution  of  foodstuffs  from  the  Government 
stockpiles.  Due  to  the  shortages  of  food  and  poor  economic  conditions, 
school  lunch  programs  played  r  very  important  part  in  feeding  the  young 
population  of  the  Caribbean  Area,  where  thousands  of  children  receive 
their  only  complete  meal  of  the  day  at  school.  Table  II,  following, 
shows  the  cuantity  and  estimated  value  of  commodities  distributed  to 
schools  and  child  care1  centers  in  the  Caribbean  Area,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1945. 

The  cooperation  of  State  Departments  of  Education  and  other  State 
agencies  was  solicited  in  order  to  assure  mobilization  of  all  'possible 
resources  behind  the  school  lunch  program.  During  the  1945  fiscal  year 
agencies  in  36  States  and  in  Alaska, .Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  entered  into  a.greenents  formalizing  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  lunch  program.  Except 
in  a.  few  States  where  another  State  agency  was  designated  by  -the  Governor 
to  undertake  this  responsibility,  agreement's  were  ma.de  with  the  State 
educational  agency.  The  form  of  the  agreement  varied  from  gtate  to 
State,  depending  upon  the  bility  and  desire  of  the  State  agency  to 
assume  responsibility.  In  some  States,  the  State  agency  merely  agreed 
to  endorse  and  publicize  the  program,  while  in  others  the  agency 
reviewed  all  applications  and  claims,  furnished  technical  assistance  to 
program  operators,  and  established  nutrition  courses  in  connection  with 
the  lunches.  Approximately  $5,000>000  was  made  available  for  the  school 
lunch  programs  by  28  States  and  Territorial  Governments  through  direct 
appropriations  or  by  the  earmarking  of  general  funds  as  shown  in  the 
following  table. 


TABLE  I 

Participation  in  Community  School  Lunch  Programs  Receiving  USDA  Assistance 
and  Value  of  USDA  Contribution  by  States 
July  1,  1944  -  June  30,  1945 


7 "Schools  . Child 'C'are  Centers 


Region  and 

State 

Number  1/ 

i 

Number  of  1/ 
Children 

USDA  2/ 

Contribution 
( dollars ) 

■Number  1 / 

Number  of  1/ 
Children 

USDA  2/ 

Contribution 
( dollars ) 

NORTHEAST 

10,591 

1.697.613 

'  7.705,944 

116 

S472S7" 

270.634 

Connecticut. 

192 

30,520 

233,543 

8 

309 

4/^36 

Delaware 

73 

11,601 

161,165 

2 

26 

169 

Dist.  of  Col. 

68 

11,424 

34,866 

3 

104 

1,820 

Maine 

687 

60,697 

249,438 

2 

52 

993 

Maryland 

1*5-02 

225,041 

304,457 

1 

59 

940 

Massachusetts 

1,573 

302,227 

846,450 

32 

1,193 

29,757 

New  Hampshire 

313 

32,484 

93,209 

» 

- 

- 

New  Jersey 

890 

102,777 

864,498 

62 

4,901 

66,512 

New  York 

2,567 

524,416 

2,959,427 

143 

13,223 

88,628 

Pennsylvania 

970 

135,052 

870,612 

53 

3,880 

70,088 

Rhode  Island 

484 

110,829 

156,166 

9 

506 

6,615 

Vermont 

289 

30,906 

78,699 

1/ 

1/ 

126 

West  Virginia 

1,383 

119,639 

853,414 

1 

14 

350 

SOUTHERN 

12,042 

1.936.149 

14.969.692 

hi 

2.348 

30,885 

Alabama 

1^2 

186, 578 

1,554,818 

2 

32 

632 

Florida 

885 

164,333 

1,055,389 

5 

361 

5,380 

Georgia 

2,110 

341,596 

2,561,060 

8 

783 

4,302 

Kentucky 

631 

114,403 

1,230,721 

6 

216 

4,191 

Mississippi 

720 

115,347 

1,024,146 

2 

38 

538 

No.  Carolina 

■1,153 

271,094 

2,515,442 

4 

207 

3,207 

'So.  Carolina 

3,091 

386,342 

2,318,366 

5 

251 

2,045 

Tennessee 

1,467 

187,213 

1,754,408 

12 

416 

9,868 

Virginia 

923 

169,243 

955,342 

1 

44 

722 

MIDWEST 

8.612 

1.420.369 

10.395,590 

ill 

9,576 

98.056 

Illinois 

1,547 

334,845 

2,480,856 

25 

1,174 

23,807 

Indiana 

582 

105,701 

901,608 

24 

1,879 

10,234 

Iowa 

541 

62,970 

573,359 

7 

489 

10,093 

Michigan 

1,017 

204,348 

1,512,718 

8 

667 

11,481 

Minnesota 

1,067 

225,289 

948,169 

5 

267 

12,383 

Missouri 

890 

113,469 

1,038,623 

15 

1,224 

8,156 

Nebraska 

300 

32,260 

193,833 

1 

34 

397 

North  Dakota 

383 

18,286 

126,791 

2 

140 

2,381 

Ohio 

1,136 

203,640 

1,728,237 

57 

3,486 

16,791 

South  Dakota 

193 

14, 419 

178,96? 

3 

112 

1,821 

Wisconsin 

956 

105,141 

712,429 

4 

104 

512 

SOUTH’, VEST 

7*174 

872476 

7.728.959 

§1 

5*990 

77.047 

Arkansas 

722 

114,669 

1,051,730 

15 

469 

4,224 

Colorado 

311 

35,578 

280,373 

2 

567 

3,775 

Kansas 

488 

35,581 

455,377 

2 

63 

906 

Louisiana 

1,352 

162,672 

1,508,913 

19 

2,267 

27,438 

New  Mexico 

280 

40,226 

213,774 

12 

1,087 

20,454 

Oklahoma 

1,412 

117,525 

1,096,676 

2 

60 

484 

Texas 

2,609 

373,725 

3,122,116 

33 

1,477 

19,766 

WESTERN 

2.679 

472.458 

4,108,445 

iz 

2.925 

46.563 

Arizona 

135 

25,628 

306,360 

2 

6 4 

1,641 

California 

956 

151,054 

1,706,583 

28 

1,699 

39,067 

Idaho 

162 

18,357 

200,874 

1 

27 

339 

Montana 

114 

12,218 

117,285 

2 

133 

1,835 

Nevada 

26 

2,360 

27,612 

- 

- 

Oregon 

274 

32,814 

349,679 

1 

20 

556 

Utah 

232 

42,711 

318, 143 

- 

- 

- 

Washington 

485 

87,547 

654,790 

22 

948 

2,307 

Wyoming 

95 

9,124 

110,637 

- 

- 

- 

Hawaii 

195 

90,023 

305,778 

1 

34 

818 

Alaska 

5 

622 

10,704 

- 

- 

- 

CARIBBEAN  AREA 

1,329 

174,150 

4/ 2,090,757 

399 

29,637 

4/  321,478 

TOTAL 

42,42? 

6,580,715 

46,999,387 

1,053 

74,743 

844,663 

1/  Participation  data  are  for  April,  1945,  the  month  when  total  participation  was  at  its  peak. 
Includes  11,558  schools  with  a  participation  of  1,547,655  children  and  128  child  care  centers 
with  a  participation  of  8,098  children  who  applied  for  and  received  both  indemnity  payments 
and  direct  donations  of  USDA  commodities. 

2/  Includes  indemnity  payments  and  the  value  of  Direct  Distribution  commodities. 

2 /  Participation  in  schools  only  during  April. 

ij  Cost  of  commodities  charged  against  1945  appropriation,  but  not  necessarily  consumed  during 
1945 *  Prepared  12/5/45 


TABLE  IX 


Quantity  and  Estiusted  Value  of  USBA  Commodities  Distributed 
To  Schools  and  Child  Care  Centers  in  the  Caribbean  Area. 
July  1,  1944  -  June  30,  1945  (Inclusive) 


Commodity  Group 
and  Item 

Quantity  Distributed  To: 

:  Value  of  Distribution  To: 

Total 

Schools 

Child  Care 
Centers 

1  Total 

Schools 

[Child  Care 

Centers 

MEAT  &  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Bacon,  Smoked 

27,415 

27,100 

315s s  6,826 

6,748 

78 

Beef,  corned 

79,367 

73,417 

950 

s  19,983 

19,745 

238 

Beef,  roast 

94,956 

93,533 

1,418 

:  47,917 

47,249 

66s 

Chicken,  boned 

35.S54 

35,503 

351 

:  27,626 

27,417 

209 

Fat  Backs 

3,433 

3,109 

324 

:  509 

462 

47 

Ham,  chopped 

45,482 

17,270 

28,212 

s  17,333 

6,488 

10,850 

Hash,  corn  beef 

18,485 

17,542 

943 

:  1,539 

l,46l 

73 

Pork,  luncheon  meat 

8,605 

3,425 

ISO 

s  3,169 

3,107 

62 

Pork,  sausage  meat 

63,399 

63,542 

357 

:  18,342 

18,240 

102 

Pork  and  Soya  Links 

30 

-  - 

30 

S'  3 

-  _ 

8 

Vienna  Sausage 

960,713 

779,327 

181,386 

384,513 

312,046 

72,46? 

DAIRY  &  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

» 

* 

0 

Eggs ,  dri ed 

Il4,6l6 

36,613 

28,003 

:  142,560 

107,747 

34,813 

Milk,  dried  skim 

234 

102 

132 

:  37 

16 

21 

Milk,  evaporated 

10,473,753 

6,430,810 

4,042,943 

:  1,219,140 

748,987 

470,153 

CEREALS  &  FLOURS 

1 

Cereal,  concentr,  oats 

66,215 

48,557 

17,658 

:  6,011 

4,bo4 

1,607 

Corp  Meal 

398,202 

247,11s 

151,084 

:  19,346 

12,302 

7,044 

Flour,  soya 

915 

S30 

35 

:  397 

392 

5 

Flour,  wheat 

826,033 

733,018 

93,015 

:  30,740 

27,282 

3,453 

Rice 

46,142 

45,000 

1,142 

s  3,643 

3,556 

37 

PROCESSED  FRUITS 

Blackberries,  canned 

9,106 

3,537 

569 

:  1,648 

1,545 

103 

Peaches,  canned 

71S 

506 

212 

s  74 

52 

22 

Pears,  canned 

2,666 

1,120 

1,546 

:  388 

163 

225 

Prunes,  dried 

806,352 

657,433 

148,914 

:  120,471 

98,316 

22,155 

PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Beans,  dried 

1,091,667 

1,084,553 

7,114 

5  86,283 

85,740 

543 

Beans,  soya 

91,561 

91,502 

59 

s  7,617 

7,613 

4 

Beans,  canned  string 

273,636 

•273,039 

597 

:  27,384 

27,323 

61 

Beets,  canned 

7,923 

7,624 

299 

:  620 

597 

23 

Carrots,  canned 

118,181 

118,123 

53 

:  9,081 

9,076 

5 

Corn,  canned 

31 

-  _ 

31 

s  3 

-  - 

3 

Peas,  canned 

9,930 

9,929 

51 

s  1,032 

1,027 

5 

Peas,  dried 

147,794 

146,649 

1,145 

:  11,238 

11,153 

85 

Potatoes,  dehydrated 

19,126 

18,854 

272 

:  2,064 

2,027 

37 

Spinach,  canned  ?  27,263 

26,295 

968 

?  2,220 

2,l4l 

7? 

Tomatoes,  canned 

962,301 

953,890 

8,411 

;  82,884 

82,190 

694 

FATS  &  OILS 

» 

• 

0 

Lard 

45,695 

4h,s6o 

835 

:  7,751 

7,610 

l4i 

Oleomargarine 

221,064 

218,916 

2,l4g 

:  43,023 

42,611 

412 

Vegetable  Shortening 

311,673 

309,299 

2,379 

:  55,618 

55,198 

420 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Apple  Butter 

10,564 

10,261 

303 

s  1,347 

1,306 

4l 

Tomato  Juice 

313s 

313 

s  25 

-  - 

25 

Macaroni 

1,115 

-  - 

1,115 

:  98 

- 

98 

Stew,  meat  &  vegetable 

579 

534 

45 

146 

134 

12 

Peanut  Butter 

6,957 

6,856 

101 

:  1,813 

1,787 

26 

Soup,  dehydrated 

132,847 

110,984 

.  21,863 

s  74,751 

62,909 

11.842 

Total 

17,563,466 

12,815,590 

4,747,876 

:  2,487,223 

1,848,16? 

639,056 

TABLE  III 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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-Project  b.  ArLniinifr tration  of  Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 


Agricultural  Commodities  Including  Marketing  Agreements,  Orders  and- 


Activities  Programs 


Pirn  of  Dork:  Marketing  specialists  continuously  analyze  the'  supply, 


demand,  price,  and  uses  for  all  agricultural  commodities  and,  after 
consultation  with  producers,  handlers,  shippers,  processors,  warehouse¬ 
men,  and  exporters,  formulate  the  type  or  types  of  programs  "best  adapted 
to  meet  effectively  the  problems  involved.  Programs  for  the  diversion 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  both  by-products  and  new  uses  are 
operated  through  contractual  agreements  with  shippers,  processors,  or 
other  industry  groups.  Outlets  are  developed  for  surplus  commodities 
acquired  through  purchase  programs. 


The  programs  under  this  appropriation  require  close  cooperation  among 
the  various  organizational  units  within  the  Department  and  -with  other 
Pederal  agencies  whose  programs  e.ffect  the  agricultural  situation.  In 
addition,  close  working  relations  are  maintained  with  farmer  associations,! 
representatives  of  agricultural.. groups  and  industries.,  bankers,  grocers,  ^ 


social  -workers,  and-  relief  and  educational  organizations. 


Activities  -under 


dais-  Project;  -  In  e.ddi-tion 


ve.rious  fore  go  in; 


"action”  programs  which  a-re>  administered  under  this!  project ,  certain 
other  activities  are  -carried  -on  a-s  follows:  •  ! 


Marketing  of  Abundant  Poods: 


_ _ _  Although  -th-e  over-all-  demand  for  farm 

products 'during  any  one  season  or  time  may  exceed  supplies,  abundances 
or  local  surpluses  of  certain  products  occur  from  t-ine  to  time.  These 


are  due  to  several  factors,  including .  over olanting-,- unusually  favorable 
growing  conditions,  lack  of  storage  and  processing  facilities  and 
simultaneous  marketing  of  the  same  crops  from  different  growing  sec¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  assist  growers  in  alleviating  these  abundances  and 
at  the  same  time  lessen  the  pressure  for  outright  Government  purchases 
to  support  prices,  a  program  for  promoting  the  public  consumption  of 
abundant  crops  is  significant. 


The  cooperation  of  the  food  advisory  committee s ,  distributors, 
restauranteurs,  and  hotel  operators  is  continually  enlisted  to  stimulate 
the  consumption  of  special  food  items  on  a  national  or  section  basis. 
Monthly  lists  giving  advance  informal!  on  of  foods  expected  to  be  in 
relatively  favorable  supply  for  some  weeks  ahead  are  sent  regularly  to 
the  trade  in  general,  as  well  ns  to  industrial  feeders,  school  lunch 
operators  and  all  food  distribution  advisory  committees.  Through  per¬ 
sonal  contacts,  correspondence,  trade  association  bulletins,  whole¬ 
salers1  bulletins  and  other  releases,  messages  a.re  ca.rried  to  a  la.rge 
percentage,  of  the  half  million . retail  outlets  and  numerous  public 
feeding  e stabli slime nts.  Supplementing  the  work  with  the  trade,  direct 
appeals  are  made  to  the  consumer  through  articles,  broadcasts , [posters , 


and  other  means  which  point  out  the  value 
foods  in  most  plentiful  supply. 


on  pur cna sing  and  consuming 


During  the.  past  year  Nation-wide  promotion  effort  was  devoted  to  a  vide 
range  of  commodities.  In  several  instances  comprehensive  drives  were 
reouired  as  .in  the  case  of  eggs  in  the  summer  of  1.944.  3c  cur,  sue  of  the 
acute  situation  due  to  inadeciuate  storage,  a  ITat ion-wide  appeal  to 
"store  an' extra  dozen"  was  issued.  This  appeal  was  supplemented  "by 
emergency  radio  allocations  and  the  use  of  every  conceivable  outlet  for 
getting  the  information  to  consumers.  The  ITat  ion’s  housewives  and  the 
trade  responded  with  the  result  that  the  25  million  dozens  of  eggs,  or 
1,400  carloads,  that  were  in  danger  of  spoilage  were  saved  and  the 
emergence-  egg  storage  problem  was  relieved.  Dor  other  products  such  as 
peanut  butter  and  citrus  marmalade  that  wore  particularly  abundant  in 
the  summer  of  1944,  and  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables ,  efforts  were 
largely  confined  to  notification  to  trade  groups  and  eating  places 
through  the  "Food  Trade  Letter"  which  is  regularly  compiled  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  trade. 

Food  Preservation;  Food  preservation  activities  operate  (l)  to  encour¬ 
age  and  facilitate  preservation  of  food  during  peak  seasons  in  order  to 
provide  additional  outlets  for  ’surplus  commodities,  (2)  to  provide  out¬ 
lets  for  commodities  purchased  through  price  support  programs  during 
the  summer  months  when  schools  are  closed  and  markets  for  fresh  produce 
are  at  the  lowest  point  and  (3)  to  promote  the  preservation  of  abundant 
foods  for  home  use. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  more  than 
6,000  community  canning  canters  throughout  the  country  with  a  capacity 
for  canning  413,000,000  pounds  of  commodities  during  one  season. 

Arrangements  wore  made  with  non-profit  community  food  preservation 
centers  and  with  institutions  having  canning  facilities,  to  accept,  on 
a  contingent  basis,  produce  available  from  price  support  purchases  and 
process  them  for  distribution  to  schools,  institutions  or  other  outlets. 
Information  on  the  capacity  and  location  of  centers  and  institutions  with 
canning  facilities  was  made  available  to  distributing  agencies  responsible 
for  the  allocation  of  commodities  available  from  price  support  purchases. 
By  this  method,  produce  procured  during  the  summer  months  was  preserved 
for  later  use  and  considerable  cuantities  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  prevented  from  waste  since  commercial  pr  eking  facilities  were  limited. 

In  addition  to  preserving  donated  commodities,  schools  were  encouraged 
to  purchase  and  can  locally  grown  foods  during  peak  production  periods. 

The  amount  of  food  preserved  was  also  increased  by  individuals  using 
community  canning  facilities  for  home  earning. 

Field  food  preservation  specialists  reviewed  canning  centers  of  com¬ 
munities  and  institutions  preserving  food,  and  assisted  in  the  planning 
and  installation  of  new  plants  for  communities  and  institutions  which 
had  not  heretofore  possessed  such  facilities.  Technical  information  on 
processing  foods  by  approved  methods  was  also  made  available  to  new 
plants  to  reduce  losses  from  spoilage  to  a.  minimum. 

Through  the  service  of  providing  technical  information  on  the  processing 
cf  food  by  plants  canning  for  family  use,  methods  of  preserving  food  were 
to  some  extent  standardized  and  improved.  At  the  same  time  locally 
abundant  foods  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  plants. 
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Marketing  facilities:  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  movement  of  maximun 
rrrn titles  of  fern  products  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  In  many  large 
consuming  centers  considerable  sections  of  the  population,  ^particularly  low 
income  grouns,  do  not  have  adequate  quantities  of  many  perishable  xooas, 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  meet  their  needs,  wmle  at  the  sane  tin 
there  are  supplies  of  these  products  in  producing  areas  going  to  was to 
being  purchased  by  the  Government  because  means  are  not  availaole  to  oring 
them  from  the  surplus  areas  to  places  where  consumers  may  obtain  tnem. 

This  condition  is  often  due  to  faulty  market  organization  and  lack  ox  adea  c. 
facilities  for  the  physical  handling  of  the  product. 


1 /hole sale  markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  .many  large  cities  have  grown 
up  without  any  coordinated  plan.  Many  of  these  facilities  are  antiquated 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  present  needs.  Often  the  facilities  are  poor  y 
designed  and  entirely  unsuitable  since  they  were  nor  original  y  cons  rue  - 
for  this  purpose.  Usually  wholesale  stores  are  not  built  to  receive  produc 
i  rr.il;  therefore,  such  shipments  must  he  unloaded  at  the  railroad 
Sine  and  trucked  to  the  stores.  Markets  are  often  located  m  actions  of 
a  City  which  were  laid  out  prior  to  the  advent  oi  the  motor  tract  sad  c  n 
scoucntly  are  hopelessly  congested  because  they  were  not  planned^ or  dn.e  use 
of  this  tv-oe  of  enuipment.  Frenuentlv  no  space  is  provi  e  «- «>.  *  ■*  • 

trucks  can  sell  at  wholesale  without  causing  trafiic  congesti  n.  - 

existence  of  more  than  one  market  makes  it  difficult  for  buyers  to  buy  and 
assemble  their  loads  and  confuses  the  seller  in  determining  mar ue  u  o  nces. 


€ 


Agricultural  progress  In  many  producing  areas  is  dependent  upon 
marketing  svsten  for  the  products  grown.  Many  regions  are  perpl  a 
problem  of  hiding  outlets  for  their  commodities.  Production  oi  cash^crops 
without  outlets  Is  useless,  and  production  of  cash  crops  with  an  ineiiicient 
marketing  svstem  is  wasteful.  Because  of  the  inadequacies  oi  mar  ...vet  mb,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  growers  and  the  consumer,  nn.ny  pro  ucers 
^ve  g^aat  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  crops  while  consumers  are  aepnved 
of  the  products  which  they  need. 


In  cooperation  '  ith  and  at  the  reouest  of  the  appropriate  State  agencies, 
local  needs  are  analysed  and  plans  are  developed  for  concentration  or  assembly 
markets  in  producing  areas  and  the  improvement  of  terminal  and  secondary  | 

markets  in  consuming  areas.  Individual  market  plans  are  drawn  to  f ^market  M 
ina  needs  and  improve  the  methods  of  handling  and  distributing  commodities. 
Punas  for  the  actual  construction  of  facilities  are  provided  through  public 
or  private  agencies.  „  •  '  x 

During  the  fiscal  vear  1945  detailed  market  plans  were  worked  out  for 
Hartford ,  Connect icut ;  Miami,  Florida;  Peoria,  Illinois;  Richmond  and  Roanoke 
Virginia.  Assistance  was  given' the  State  Director  of  Markets  and  tne 
Extension  Service  in  Alabama,  in  designing  the  first  of  several  markets  in  the 


m-o'posec'  svstem  of  markets  for  that  State.  -  .  .  _ 

completed  and  are  successfully  operating,  and  others  are  under  construct-  . 


LViO  OI 


these  .  facilities  have  -been 


Wor^-  is  being  carried.  wn  wo.  w..—  —  - —  -  -  . 

groups  and  others  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  to  determine  v, ha t  is  neeaed  there 
In  cooperation  with  the  Stats  Market  Commission.,  the  Experiment  Station,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  others  in  Louisiana,  work  is  oemg  carried  on  to 
improve  the  marketing  in- that  State.  In  Mississippi,  m  cooperation  with 
members  of  the  legislature,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture ,  „  he  nxtens  . 
Service  and  others,  plans  are  being  developed  for  a  system  of  markets. 


on  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ,  wholesalers,  ±<-.rm 
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Since  the  end  of  the  war,  there  has  "been  a  decided  increase  of  interest 
in  market  improvement  work.  Many  cities  and  producing  area.s  that  prior 
to  the  war  were  giving  some  thought  to  making  plans  for  providing  more 
efficient  markets  and  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  these  developments, 
are  now  anxious  to  continue  so  that  the  plans  will  he  ready  for  con¬ 
struction  to  begin  .just  as  soon  as  materials  are  available.  Also,  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  with  the  new  level  of  production  achieved 
during  the  war,  the  need  for  outlets  for  farm  products  will  be  even 
more  acute  in  the  post 'war  years.  At  the  present  time  work  is  being 
carried,  on  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  approximately  10  markets 
and  2  State  systems.  In  addition,  requests  have  been  received,  for 
assistance  on  at  least  20  markets  including  2  State  systems.  It  is 
anticipated  that  requests  for  assistance  will  continue  to  be  ma.de. 

Public  markets  make  excellent  self-liquidating  projects  and  if  properly 
planned  result  in  expanded  outlets  for  farm  products  thus  benefitting 
both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Administration  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act:  Market  - 
ing  costs  are  relatively  inflexible;  packaging,  freight,  and  similar 
charges  are  about  the  same  per  unit  of  produce  marketed,  regardless 
of  the  price  the  produce  brings.  When  the  price  falls  too  low,  the 
grower  has  little  or  nothing  remaining  after  the  costs  are  paid. 

When  prices  are  too  high,  the  consumer  is  unable  to  purchase  the  same 
volume  of  goods,  that  he  would  buy  if  prices  were  reasonable. 

Stabilizing  supplies  and  prices  -at  a  balanced,  level  benefits  both  the 
grower  and.  consumer  and  prevents  waste  of  the  product.  Experience  has 
demonstrated,  that  with  proper  adjustment  of  shipments  to  demand,  it 
is  possible  to  market  a  greater  quantity  of  a  given  product  over  a 
marketing  season  at  a  price  fair  to  consumers  yet  more  remunerative  to 
growers  than  if  the  crop  were  "dumped."  on  the  market  without  regulations 
and  without  regard  to  what  the  market  can  take  at  a  given  time. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  is  designed  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  agricultural  commod.it ies  and  products  to  market  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  orderly  distribution  during  the  entire  marketing  season 
and  to  maintain  adequate  returns  to  producers,  thus  tending  to  reduce 
demands  for  support  of  price  with  government  funds. 

There  were  25  marketing  agreement  and  ord.er  programs  in  effect  for 
fluid,  milk  during  all  or  part  of  the  year  ended.  June  J>0,  1945.  Ap¬ 
proximately  121,000  producers  producing  over  13  billion  pounds  of 
milk  worth  nearly  445  million  d.ollars  were  affected,  by  these  marketing 
programs  during  the  year. 

Fourteen  hearings  were  conducted  d.ur  ing  the  fiscal  year  1945  to  con¬ 
sider  the  issuance  of  new  programs  or  amendments  'to  existing  programs. 
Seven  orders  were  amended  and.  4  new  programs  were  made  effective.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  pend.ing  two  new  orders  as 


well  as'  action 'on  hearings  to  consider  programs  in  two;  "ddit  ibnal 
areas  end  amendments  to  two  existing  orders.  At  present  { Janue.ry 
19^6)  consideration  is  "being  given  to  programs  in  five  additiona  . 
areas  and  to  amendments  to  twenty  existing  orders. 

The  marketing  order  issued. to  regulate  the  handling  of'  milk  in  the 
Clinton,  Iowa,  area  effective  October  1,  1<M.  was  the  firs 
to  provide  for  a  separate  accounting  for  both  skim  milk  and  butterfat 
and  for  separate  pricing  of  these  component  parts  of  mil-.  ne  - 
most  significant  amendments  to  existing  orders  was  the  amendmen  0 
the  New  York  order  effective  August  1,  1qU5 .  to  provide  for  (  . 

method  of  determining  which  plants  in  the  six-State  milk  she  ^r 
participate  in  the  market-wide  equalization  pool  and  12)  a  speciii  . 
procedure  for  issuance  by  the  market  administrator,  with  approval  01 
Secretary,  of  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the  terms  .  Pl° 
visions  of  the  order  relating  to  the  classification  of  milx. 
latter  provision— the  first  such  provision  to  be  included  m  a  -il 
marketing  order-is  expected  to  result  in  reducing  controversy  wot  - 
interpretation  of  order  provisions  and  to  be  a  step  toward  - 

ministration  of  technical  aspects  of  milk  marketing  regulations.. 

Table  I  (following)  reflects  the  estimated  number  of  cooperating  pro¬ 
ducers,  estimated  volume  of  pooled  milk,  and  estimated  total  value  of 
pooled  milk  at  basic  butterfat  tests,  in  various  fluid  milk  markets 
under  marketing  agreement  programs ,  July  1,  1.  .  .une. 

Since  farm  prices  for  commodities  covered  by  fruit;  and  vegetable  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  hare  generally  been  at  or  above  parity  during  fiscal 
year  19U5  ,  there  was  activity  under  only  6  of  the  22  programs  in  effect . 
Agreement  organizations  were  maintained,  however,  for  most  0  f-  in 
operative  programs  so  that  operations  might  be  resumed  promptly  if 
prices-  fell  below  parity. 

Table  II  (following)  shows  the "  approximate  number  of  growers  and 
estimated  farm  value  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  covered  by u^rKet 

ing  agreement  programs  in  effect  all  or  a  part  of  the  fiscal  3  .5* 

Plans  for  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of  their  crops  include 
special  emphasis  on  the  use  of  marketing  agreement  program.  A  J  “ 
torical  study  of  marketing  agreements  is  now  being  made  in  orde  p 
determine  (l)  the  factors  necessary  for  successful  operation  . 
agreements  and  (2)  the  need  for  agreements  on  specific  commodities  . 
in  the  future.  Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  development  0 
marketing  agreements  for  crops  in  areas  where  there  have  been  no 
recent  activities. 


Milk  Marketing  Programs 
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(h)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


ITote. — In  view  of  the  la.teness  of  the  passage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  (Public  Law  248,  79th  Congress), 
approved  December  6,  1945.  the  regular  Budget  for  1947  does 
not  include  estimates  for  a  budget  program  or  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Heretofore,  the 
annual  Budget  and  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  have  in¬ 
cluded  an  item  specifically  limiting  the  amount  to  be  expended 
from  funds  of  the  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses. 

The  budget  program  or  plan  of  operations  required  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  spring  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  1947 
Budget . 


i 


« 


4 
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( i)  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Note. — In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  passage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  (Public  Lav;  248,  79th  Congress), 
approved  December  6,  19^5 »  the  regular  Budget  for  1947  does 
not  include  estimates  for  a  budget  program  or  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Heretofore, 
the  annual  Budget  and  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  have 
included  an  appropriation  for  administrative  expenses  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  The  budget  pro¬ 
gram  or  plan  of  operations  required  by  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
spring  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  1947  Budget. 
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Marketing  Services 


( j )  Salaries 'and 'Expenses -Preamble 

■  ~  '■  -change  in  language 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as’ 
follows  (new  language  -underscored,  deleted  matter'  enclosed’ with  brackets): 

For  the  employment  of  such  persons  and  means'  in'  the  city  of 
Washington  and  elsewhere  (including  not  to  exceed  [$1,228,446] 

$2,421 ,982  for  departmental  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia)  as  may  be  necessary  in  conducting'  investigations, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations ,  [either  independently  or  in 
cooperation  with  public  or'  private  agencies,'  'organizations,  or 
individuals,]  as  follows: 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  deletion  of  the'  Clause  "either  inde¬ 
pendently  or  in  cooperation  with  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  individuals,"  is  to  shorten  and  simplify  the  item.  This  clause  is  con¬ 
sidered  surplusage  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  retained  in  the  annual  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  since  the  cooperative  work  is  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
May.  15,  1862.(5  U.S.C.  51l),  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  implemented. by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919  (5  U.S.C.  563-564).-  Elimination 
o.f  .this  language  from  the  annual  Appropriation  Act  will  not — in  any  way — 
change  the  scope  or  character  of  the  work  performed  under  this  appropriation 
item,  or  the  authority  of  the  Department  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,,  or  others  in  the  conduct  of  such  work. 

T:  (k)  Market  News  Service 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  . . . .  $1,125,300 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees 

Pay  Act  of  1945  . . . ~ . .  142,000 

Total  antic ipa.ted  available ,  1946  . . .  1,267,300 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . . . ...»  1,252,000 

Change  for  1947:. 

Overtime  decrease  -22,500 

Increase  +7,200  . . . .  -15,300 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

194b 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Market  news  on  livestock 
meats  and  wool  . 

t  'ili- 

$420,987 

$488,085 

$490,945 

+$2,860 

2.  Market  news  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  . 

^35,833 

497,900 

500,815 

+2,915 

3.  Market  news  on  dairy 
and  poultry  products  .... 

122,126 

143,050 

143,885 

+835 

4.  Market  news  on  grain, 
hay,  feed,  seed,  rice, 
hops,  and  beans  . 

61,231 

70,660 

71,075 

+415 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT  -  Continued 


Project 

19% 

1946 

(estimated) 

19^+7 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

5.  Market  news  on 

cottonseed  . 

6.  Cold  storage  reports 

7 „  0 vc  rt ime  pay  .......... 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Lav;  529  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . 

Anticipated  supplemental  .. 
Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  i ....... . 

14,947 

20,874 

146,265 

5,83^ 

43,193 

19,170 

25,935 

22,500 

19,195 

26,085 

+25 

+150 

-22,500 

1,271,290 

1,267,300 

1,252,000 

-15,300 

-  - 

-l42,000 

-  - 

1,271,290 

1,125,300 

1,252,000 

« 


INCIEASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  $15,300  in  this  item  for  19^7  consists  of  the  $22,500 

decrease  for  overtime,  and  increases,  as  indicated  for  each  project,  aggre¬ 


gating  $7, 200, for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947,  within-grade  salary 

advancements  which  are  estimated  to  he  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the 

fiscal  year 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  propose  that  the  following  language  relating  to  cooperation 
be  deleted  from  the  language  of  this  item: 


"independently  and  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government-,-  -State  agenci-e-s,-  -purchasing  -a-nd  -consuming  organi¬ 
zations,-  -and  -persons  -engaged  -in  -the  production,  transportation, 
marketing-,-  a-nd-  d-i-stri-but-i-o-n  -of  -farm  -and  food  -products," 


i 


The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  deletion  of  this  language'  from  the  appro¬ 
priation.  is  -to  -sho-r-t-en  -and  -simplify-  the  -item.  This  clause  is  considered 
surplusage  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  retained  in  the  annual  appropriation 
ant,  the  cooperative  work  being  authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862 
(5  U. S.C,  51l),  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  implemented 
by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919  (5  U.S.C,  563-564) .  .  .  Elimination  of  the  language 


from  the  annual  appropriation  act  will  not  -  in 
or  character  of  the  work  performed  under  this  a 
authority  o-'f  the  Department  to  cooperate  with  o 
organizations,  or  others  in  the  conduct  of  such 


any  way  -  change  the  scope 
ppropriation  item  or  the 
ther  agencies,  institutions, 
work . 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  In  order,  to  facilitate  the  orderly  distribution  of  farm  pro 

ducts  and  give  farmers  a  basis  for  knowing  Whether  or  not  they  are 
receiving  the  true  market  prices  for  their  products,  the  market  news 
service  reports  on  the  supplies  and  prices- of  the  most  important 
farm  products  in  many  of  the  leading  markets. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Reliable  market  information  is  a 
practical  necessity  in  the  operations  and  plans  of  those  who  produce, 
buy,  or  sell  agricultural  commodities.  Without  it,  the  farmers  of 
the  country  cannot  hone -.to  obtain  the  best  returns  for  their  efforts 
and  investments.  Market  news  is  also  of  increasing  value  to  home¬ 
makers. 

It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  measure  the  value  of 
market  news  in  terms  of  dollars.  Market  news  not  only  assists  the 
producer  in  getting  a  fair  return  for  his  products  but  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  getting  effective  distribution  of  agricultural 
products.  The  demand  for  market  news  is  probably  the  best  yard¬ 
stick  by  which  its  value  can  be  measured,  and  the  demand’  is  not 
only  greater  than  ever  before  but  is  growing  steadily.  Producers 
today  no  longer  are  at  great  disadvantage  when  they  compete  with 
strong  commercial  organizations  able  to  obtain  information  through 
far-flung  trade  connections.  The  distribution  of  information  by 
the  Federal  Government  discourages  the  dissemination  of  fictitious 
and  misleading  market  information.  The  ^record  of  trading  activities 
provides  a  continuous  story  for  use  by  marketing  specialists  and 
economists  in  making  studies  and  analyses  of  production,  demand, 
price,  and  distribution,  and  it  aids  economic  research  aimed  at 
improving  marketing  methods. 

In  addition,  the  Market  Nevis  Service  is  used  by  various  Government 
agencies,  and  by  persons  and  organizations  outside  Government,  to 
supply  background  inf ormation  necessary . in  carrying  on  programs 
dealing  with  the  marketing  or:  distribution  o-f  agricultural  products. 

Before  the  Federal  market  news  service  was  established,  only  a 
relatively  few  probLucers  could  get  the  needed  information  in  time 
for  it  to  be  of  practical  value--if  they  could  get  it  at  all.  Too 
frequently  the  information  that  did  reach  them  was  colored  to  the 
advantage  of  persons  seeking  to  profit  by  it. 

General  Plan:  Daily  market  news  reports  are  issued  by  77  year-round 
offices  in  42  cities  and  about -40  temporary  offices  located  in  the 
major  producing  and  distributing  centers.  The  service  covers  the 
movement,  market  supplies,  quality,  and  price  trends  and  quotations 
on  livestock,  meats,  wool,  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  grain,  hay,  seeds,  feedstuff s,  cottonseed,  rice,  hops, 
beans,  and  other  products.  Reports  are  issued  under  six  projects: 

(1)  livestock,,  meats  and.  wo.Ql,  (2)  fruits  and  vegetable^  (3)  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  (4)  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops,  and 
b^ans,,  (5)  cottonseed,  and  (6)  cold  storage. 
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Much  progress  has  "been  made  in  the  development ''of  the  service.  For 
example,  it  is  now  possible — and  within  an  almost  fantastically 
short  time — for  the  poultry  farmer  in  "Mew "England, '  the.  southern  fruit 
and  vegetable  grower,  or  the  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeder  to  get  accurate, 
unbiased  information  essential  to  the  effective  and  profitable  ■' 
marketing  of  his  products.  Bor  the  Market  Mews  Service  uses' ex¬ 
tensively  all  the  modern  means  of  promptly  transmitting  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  collects. 

Securing  the  information  which  goes  into  these  market  reports  is 
freouently  a  complex  job.  Reporters  on  the  markets  interview  buyers 
and  sellers  during  trading  hours  and  also  inspect  records  made  avail¬ 
able  by  these  trade  interests,  They  observe  actual  transactions  and 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  quality,  grade,  or  condition  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  since  these  are  important  factors  in  determining  whether  the 
established  prices  are  actually  higher,  lower,  or  unchanged  from 
previous  trading  sessions.  Such  appraisals  can  be  made  because  the 
reporters  are  commodity  specialists.  Information  on  shipments  from 
producing  centers  and  arrivals  at  terminal  markets  is  received  from 
railroads  and  boat  lines-.  Reports  of  truck  unloads  at  certain 
large  cities,  warehousemen's  reports  of  stocks  in  storage  are 
collected  and  numerous  contacts  with  other  groups  are  made  for 
essential  information. 

Information  received  at  any  one  market  Is  quickly  made  available 
to  the  public  by  means  of  radio,  press,  telephone,  mail,  and 
bulletin  board.  It  is-  further  di'stri'uuted  widely  over  leased  and' 
commercial  telegraph  wires  to  all  important  trading  centers,  through 
trade  and  farm  publications,  commercial  and  financial  institutions, 
and  Other  agencies.  Daily  market  reports  are  mailed  to  thousands' 
of  interested  persons.  This  service  is*  supplied  on  request.  Most 
newspapers — -particularly  in  farming  areas — carry  market  news,  as  a 
regular  feature.  v 

The  radio  play's  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  prompt  dis- 
-  semination  of  market  news.  The  number  of  radio  stations  carrying 
such  reports  was  3  in  1921,  110  in  1929,  and  today  is  more  than  500 — 
well  over  half  the  radio  stations  in  the  country.  A  number  of 
stations  supply  facilities  that  enable  the  reporters  to  broadcast 
direct-  from  the  market-.  Some  of  the  stations  provide  3  to  5 
scheduled  broadcasts  a  day  in  order  that  producers  in  the  territory 
they  serve  may  be  kept- fully  and  promptly  inf ormed  about  trends  and 
other  important  changes  in  marketing  conditions. 

Progress'  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  Since  the  first  market 
news1 report  was  is  sued, -  nearly  30  years  ago,  the  Eederal  market 
hews  service  has  become'  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  American 
system  of  marketing  farm  -  product s; : ' Popular  demand’ has 'brought  about 
the  <  wide  dissemination  of  market  news.  Today  565'  radio  stations 
broadcast  market  reports  as  a -part  of  the  regular  program;  every 
pr'ess  service  in 'the  country  carries  some  ' of  the  reports;  about  800 
subscribers  receive  daily  reports  by  commercial  telegraph;  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  having'  a'  total  circulation'of  many  millions  carry 
regular  and  special  reports — all  of  this  without  cost  to  the  Government. 


From  year  to  year  new  offices  have  been  openpd  and.  the  service  has 
been  expanded  through  Federal-State  cooperation  without  the  necessity 
of  a  corresponding  increase  in  Federal  funds.  In  fact,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Market  News  Service  is  less  today  than  it  was  in  1918. 

The  following  examples  of  recent  accomplishments  are  cited  by  projects 

1.  Market  news  on  livestock,  meats,  and  wool:  Increased  demand  for 
meat  supplies  during  fiscal  year  19^5*  coupled  with  a  5  percent  de¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  livestock  marketings,  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  more  specific  and  detailed  market  information 
relating  to  every  local  market-  area.  This  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  made  the  price  and  receipts  information,  furnished  as  a  part 
of  mahket  news  service,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  orderly  marketing. 
Price  and  receipts  information  by  grades  covering  the  movement  of 
livestock  from  farms  and  ranches  to  slaughtering  plants  and  to  feed- 
lots  was  supplied  throughout  the  year  at  28  major  terminal  markets 
and  in  three  direct  trading  areas.  Regular  reports  on  supplies  and 
trade  conditions  were'  furnished  covering  five  of  the  larger  whole¬ 
sale  meat  centers  and  the  Boston  wool  markets.  Through  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  approximately  8,600  miles  of  leased  wire,  23  of  the  Nation's 
largest  livestock  markets  were  afforded  instantaneous  communication 
with  one  another  daily  from  the  time  the  available  market  supply  was 
known  until  completion  of  each  day's  trading. 

» 

Special  problems  encountered  and  special  services  rendered.  The 
importance  of  accurate  estimates  of  live  cattle  grades  was  emphasized 
when,  on  January  1,  1944,  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization 
established  a  price  range  by  grade  at  each  market  for  determination 
of  slaughter  subsidy  payment.  The  job  of  the  market  news  reporter 
became  more  exacting  because  of  influences  not  present  iii  a  normal 
competitive  market,  such  as  the  wide  range  of  orices  and  the  various 
factors  that  influence  the  market  under  price  and  slaughter  restric¬ 
tions  and  subsidy  payments. 

Early  in  the-  fi-scal  year  the  hog  markets  were  at  the  support  price 
level.  t)aily  receipts  at  most  markets  were  in  excess  of  the 
slaughter  capacity  of  plants.  Daily  carry-over  was  the  rule.  To 
improve  and  direct  a  more  orderly  flow  of  hogs  to  market,  the 
livestock  mar'ket  news,  off  ices  worked  closely  with  the  special  hog 
marketing  committees  ' set  up  in  the  Corn  Belt.  These  offices 
assembled  much  of  the  information  used  in  the  special  daily  hog 
marketing  situation  reports  which  were  released  throughout  the 
period  of  congested  marketing,  Eog  receipts  have  since  declined 
raoidly;  prices  have  advanced  above  the  support  level;  and  the 
ceiling  level  Was  reached,  in  January  1945.  Since  that  time, 
demand  hhs  far  -  exceeded  supply  and  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
price  information  to  supply  information  in  relation  to  demand. 

Other  special  services  related  to  market  reporting  have  become  a 
necessary  and  regular  part  of  the  work.  Market  news  reporters 
serve  as  judges  and  official  graders  at  4-F  and  Future  Farmers  of 
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America  clubs,  livestock  shows,  and  sales;  they  conduct  livestock 
marketing  tours  at  public  stockyards  and  serve  as  consultants  and 
advisors  to  market  improvement  committees. 

2.  Market  news  on  fruits  and  vegetables:  Permanent  Federal  market 
news  offices  were  maintained  in  21  cities,  and  market  news  was  made 
available  to  9  permanent  State  offices  through  cooperative  agreement. 
Seasonal  offices  were  set  up  in  37  producing  areas  during  the  active 
shi oping  season.  In  addition  the  service  was  made  available  to  4 
State  seasonal  offices  through  cooperative  agreement.  Through  daily 
contacts  with  members  of  the  trade,  Feder  air  spars  t&ffc  in  all  offices 
obtained  a  complete,  detailed,  and  current  picture  of  supplies, 
demand,  trading,  quality  and  condition,  market  trends,  and  prices 

on  all  important  fruits  and  vegetables  for  widespread  dissemination. 
During  1945,  9*313,000  reports  were  mailed  to  about  50,000  individuals 
and  firms.  Fruit  and  vegetable  market  news  was  broadcast  by  498 
radio  stations  including  about  325  syndicated  stations.  Forty  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  about  11  million  carried 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  reports. 

A  report  of  shipments  for  the  entire  country  covering  movement  of 
46  fruits  and  vegetables  during  each  24-hour  period,  as  reported  by 
originating  railroads  and  boat  lines,  was  released  early  each  morning 
by  telegraph  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  all  permanent  and  temporary 
offices,  and  to  commercial  firms  upon  reauest — the  latter  paying  for 
the  service.  At  all  permanent  offices  reports  were  compiled  showing 
carlot  arrivals  of  all  commodities  by  States  of  origin,  track  hold¬ 
ings,  diversions,  and  unloads.  Monthly  and  annual  summaries  of 
unloads  were  compiled  in  all  offices.  In  10  offices  records  of  truck 
receipts  were  compiled.  ueekly  peanut  reports,  sailed  to  about  1,200 
interested  persons  and  semi-monthly  honey  reports  going  to  a  list  of 
some  2,500  names  were  prepared  and  issued  in  Washington. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945  fruits  and  vegetables  cooperative 
agreements  were  in  effect  with  19  States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
These  agreements  made  possible  a  more  extensive  service  than  could 
have  been  rendered  with  Federal  funds  alone.  The  extent  of  coopera¬ 
tion  varies  between  States.  In  some,  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
market  news  work  is  divided  equally  between  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  In  others,  the  cooperation  may  be  in  the  form  of. services 
of  one  clerk  or  contribution  of  a  relatively  small  sum  of  money  by 
the  State.  Most  of  the  State  cooperation  is  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  seasonal  offices  in  heavy  producing  areas. 

3.  Market  news  on  dairy  and  poultry  products:  Market  information 
on  dairtr  and  poultry  products  was  disseminated  during  fiscal  year 
1945  from  offices  located  in  l4  cities.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
statibns  broadcast  141,120  reports,  a  recent  circularization  of 
the  mailing  list  revealed  that  of  the  15  groups  polled  the  6  groups 
that  have  made  most  extensive  requests  for  the,  service  make  use  of 
this  market  data  as  indicated  below; 


Users  and  Uses  of  Information 


a.  Producers:  do  determine  where  and  when  to  sell  products,  and 
prices  to  charge;'  to  check  price  'returns  on  market  shipments. 

t>.  Dealers:  Prices  used  as  "basis  for -returns  to  producers;  statis¬ 
tics  used  to  formulate  buying  and  selling  policies,  and  storing 
operations.  ,  . 

c.  Processors:  To  determine  markets,  prices,  supplies,  and  trends; 

■  determine  inventory  and  storing  policy;  base  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers;  coordinate  sales  and  distribution. 

d.  Professional  and  Educational:  Teaching,  extension,  and  farm 
planning;  in  connection  with  legal  services  performed;  as  a 
background  f or  merchandising  and  advertising  counsel;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  published  material,  press  releases,  and  radio  scrips. 

e.  Retailers:  To  determine  prices  to  producers  and  dealers;  to 
determine  market  trends  and  selling  prices. 

f.  Government  Agencies:  Planning  and  adjusting  purchasing  and 
price  support  programs;  pricing  formulas  in  marketing  agreements; 
market  analysis;  price  analysis;  outlook  reports. 

The  first  step  in  reporting  FOR  prices  at  shipping  points  was  made 
during  19^5  involving  egg  prices  at  Petaluma,  California.  This  type 
of  information  has  been  requested  by  producers  and  shippers.  During 
the  year,  weekly  information  on  local- wholesale  and  retail  selling 
prices  of  milk  and  cream  was  added  to  the  market  reports,  supple¬ 
menting  the  reports  on  sweet  cream  prices  at New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  -boston.  Service  was  "resumed  at  New  Orleans  on  July  1,  1944;  in 
response  to  local  industry  requests,  funds  having 'been  provided  in 
the  194$  'appropriation. 

Information  on  weekly  retail  movements  of  eggs  was  developed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  office'  during  the  year  similar  to  that  already  available 
at  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The  basic  data  for  these  reports  is 
secured  from  sample  groups  of  dealers  who  supply  retailers  and  from 
large  retail  distributing  companies.  The  combined  reports  of 
quantities  of  eggs  moved  direct  to  retail  stores  by  such  agencies 
furnishes  a  close-up  picture  of  current  consumption. 

The  Federal-State  arrangement  in  one  State  (Virginia)  is  cited  as 
an  example  of  cooperative  agreement.  Approximately  40  country 
grading  stations,  where  eggs  are  delivered  by  farmers  and  bought 
by  receivers  on  a  graded  basis,  report  daily  prices  to  Richmond. 

Fere  the  information  is  compiled  and  released  to  several  different 
marketing  areas  in  the  State.  The  knowledge  that  higher  prices  are 
being  received  for  higher  quality -products  stimulates  quality  pro¬ 
duction  and  re  suits "in  higher  returns  to  producers.  Other  agree¬ 
ments  are  in  effect  with  the  States  of  California,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Washihgton, '  and  Alabama.  The  agreement's  with  Alabama  and’ 
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Washington  were  entered  into  during  1945 .  Leased  wire  service 
between  Portland  and  S  attle  was  restored  on  July  1,  1944,  after 
having  been  discontinued  a  year  earlier  because  of  reduction  in  * 
appropriation.  The  cooperative  agreement  recently  negotiated  with 
the  Washington  State  Deoar tment  of  Agriculture  provides  for  a  more 
complete  service  at  Seattle. 

4 .  Market  news  on  grain,  hay,  feed,  seed,  rice,  hops,  and  beans: 
Eight  offices  disseminate  market  news  on  these  products.  Spring 
wheat  and  flax  farmers  are  serviced  from  Minneapolis;  the  corn  belt 
from  Chicago;  winter  wheat  growers  and  central  western  alfalfa  and 
prairie  farmers  look  -to  Kansas  City  for  information;  the  Atlanta 
office  serves  farmers,  livestock  feeders  and  dairymen  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  quarter  of  the  United  States;  wheat  growers  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  are  serviced  by  the  office  in  Portland,  Oregon;  and  the 
Federal  State  market  news  service  conducted  at  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  supplies'  grain,  hay,  and  feed  market  information  to 
agricultural  interests  in  California. 

Growers,  shippers,  and  dairymen  are  extensive  users  of  grain,  hay, 
and  feed  market  news.  Information  on  prices,  supplies,  and  move¬ 
ment  of  hay  was  distributed  in  the  two  most  important  producing 
areas  —  Southern  California  and  the  Central  West.  The  American 
rice  crop,  now  worth  about  175  Million  dollars  annually,  is  covered 
by  this  service.  The  entire  rice  industry  uses  the  service.  Growers 
of  hops,  long  dependent  on  buyers  for  market  information,  now  know 
through  this  service  what  their  croo  is  worth  when  they  place  it  on 
the  market  with  the  result  that  they  are  getting  more  eauitable  ’ 
returns.  A  service  on  beans  and  barley  is  conducted  in  California 
under  cooperative  agreement  with  the  State. 

5. -  Market  news  on  cottonseed:  The  market  news  reports  cover  cotton¬ 
seed  marketed  for  crushing  purposes.  They  are  used  by  farmers, 
ginners,  oil  mills,  and  others  producing  and  marketing  cottonseed 
and  cottonseed  products.  The  value  of  cottonseed  and  its  by-products 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  as  science  has  discovered  new  uses  for  it. 
During  the  past  75  years  cottonseed  has  been  transformed  from  a 
worthless  cotton  by-product,  which  created  a  disposal  problem,  to 

an  important  source  of  food  and  feed  and  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles. 

About  5  million  tons  of  cottonseed  valued  at  some  250  million  dollars 
provide  a  major  source  of  income  for  more  than  1-1/2  million  farmers. 
Market  news  reports  provided  under  this  item- show  these  farmers  what 
their  cottonseed  is  worth,  by  grade,  a  mailing  list  of  7,515  is 
maintained. 

6.  ■ Cold  storage  reports:  The  work  done  under  this  project  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  storage  of  vast  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
in  refrigerated  facilities.  According  to'  the  latest  space  survey 
the  capacity  of  public,  private,  and  semi-private  warehouses, 
apple  houses,  and  meat-packing  plants  in  the  United  States  (space 
owned  or  leased  and  dperated  by  the  armed  services  excluded)  is 
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more  than  465  million  cubic  fee'tnet  piling  space.  These  reports 
show  the  monthly  stocks  of  each  commodity  and  the  percentage  of  space 
occupied  in  each  part  of  the  country. 

A  substantial  increase  in  commodity  coverage  and  a  simplification  of 
reporting  was  effected  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  through  a  revision  of 
the  questionnaire  which  is  filled  out  by  operators  of  facilities. 
Considerable  savings  resulted  from  improved  follow-up  procedures 
introduced  during  the  past  year  which  eliminate  between  200  and  300 
telegrams  monthly. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  improvement  in  the  cold  storage 
report  during  1945  was  the  addition  of  a  table  showing  the  commodity 
holdings  of  all  Government  agencies • included  in  the  over-all  stocks. 
Other  improvements  include  (1)  a  bar  chart  representing  volume  of 
commodities  in  storage,  (2)  an  analytical  table  with  a  summary  of 
f irst-of-the-month  holdings  and  changes  during  the  previous  month; 

(3)  statistics  on  occupancy  in  key  warehousing  metropolitan  centers; 
and  (4)  a  table  showing  cold  storage  holdings  of  fish. 

The  cold  storage  reoort  constitutes  the  only  source  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  xhe  data  are  used  extensively  by  operators, 
dealers,  warehousemen,  brokers,  bankers,  research,  and  statistical 
institutions  and  Government  agencies.  xhe  report  has  been  of  value 
to  those  needing  space,  particularly  in  peak  seasons,  by  keening 
them  constantly  informed  of  available  space  and  possible  tight 
situations  to  come.  Through  individual  reouests  almost  200  names 
were  added  to  the  mailing  list  in  1945,  an  increase  of  10  percent 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  information  contained  in  the 
reports  is  also  widely  disseminated  by  the  press. 

Examples  of  the  purposes  served  by  the  cold  storage  reports  are; 

a.  Data  on  size  of  stocks  on  hand  aid  in  marketing  and  food 
management  programs. 

b.  Information  on  location  of  available  space  assists  producers 
and  food  handlers  in  finding  storage  space  and  indicates 
where  expansion  of  facilities  is  most  needed. 

c.  The  reports  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  best  use  of  limited 
space  available. 

d.  The  stock  figures  are  neoded  for  all  types  of  market 
information  including  that  used  in  food  rationing. 


I 
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(l)  Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act.,  1946  . .' .  $474,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  due:'  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 

Act  of  1945  _ . . . . '.... .  +68,000 

Total  anticipated  available',.  1946  . . .  5^2,000 

Budget  estima.te,  1947  . . . . .  .  536,000 

Change  for  1947 : 

Overtime  decrease  -10,4l0 

Increase  +4,4l0  . .  -6,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimat  ed) 

1947 

( estimated 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication  of  fresh  and. 
processed  fruits  and  . 
vegetables  . . . . . 

$311,634 

$371  ,-835 

$374,695 

+$2,860 

2.  Grading  and  certifi¬ 
cation  of  dairy  and  . 
poultry  products  .... 

. 

60,223 

'  . .  ■ 

66,715 

67,430 

+715 

3.  Inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication  of  rice,  hay, 
beans,  peas,  seed  and 
hop  s  . 

27,021 

52,370 

32,610 

+240 

4.  Grading  and  certifi¬ 
cation  of  meats  . 

21,555 

27 , o4o 

27.3S5 

+345 

5.  Inspection  of  cotton¬ 
seed  . 

26,391 

33,630 

33 , 880 

+250 

6.  Overtime  pay  . 

66 , 960 

10,410 

-  - 

-10,410 

Covered  into  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  Public  Law 

529  4.... . 

Unobligated  balance  ... 

547 

33,342 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

547,679 

542,000 

536,000 

-6,000 

Anticipated  deficiency, 

1946  . 

-68,000 

Total  estimate 

or  appropriation. 

547,679 

474,000 

536,000 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $6,000  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the 

$10,410  decrease  for  overtime,  and  increases,  as  indicated  for  each 

project,  aggregating  $4,410  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in 

1.Q4-7,  vithin-grade  salary  .advancement s  which  are  estimated  to  be  in 

effect  for  only  ^  part  .of  -the -fiscal  year  1946. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets) : 

Eor  enabling  the  Secretary  [,  independent ly  and  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  branches  of  the  Government,'  State  agencies, 
purchasing  and  consuming  organizations,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  other  associations'  of  businessmen 
or  trade  organizations,  and  persons  or  corporations  engaged 
in  the  production,  transportation,  marketing,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  and  food  products;  whether  operating  in  one 
or  more  jurisdictions,]  to  investigate  and  certify,  in  one 
or  more  jurisdictions,  to  shippers  and  other  interested 
parties  the  class,  quality,  and  condition  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  whether  raw,  dried,  canned,  or  other¬ 
wise  processed,  poultry,  butter,  -hay,  and  other  perishable 
farm  products  when  offered  for  interstate  shipment  *  *  * 

The  sole  purpose  of  these  proposed  changes  is  to  shorten  and  simplify 
the  language  of  this  appropriation  item.  Except  for  the  phrase  --  . 
"whether  onerating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions,"  the  language  pro -7 
posed  for  deletion  is  not  necessary  and  could  be  removed  since  coopera 
tion  is  author ized  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1862  (p  U.S.C.  5H)  establish 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  implemented 'by  the  Act  of 
July  24,  1919  (.5  U.S.C.  563..  564) .  ThP  phrase  referring  to  operations 
in  one  or  more  jurisdictions  was  added  to  the  language  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act,;  1929,  in  order  to  permit  cooperation 
with  organizations  or  entitles-  doing  business  in  more  than  one  State 
(  see- House  Hearings ,  1929  Appropriation:  Bill  pp.  845', '846),  and 
thereby' overcome  certain  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  24,  1919.  '  :  ;  . 

In  order  to  insure  continuing  cooperation  with  parties  or  others 
doing  business  i'n  more  than  -one  .State,  however,  it  'is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  authority  contained  in  the  phrase  "whether  operating  in 
one  or  more  jurisdictions,".  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  retain 
the  phrase  "in  one  or  more  jurisdictions",  but  to  relocate  it  so  as 
to  modify  the  expression  "to  investigate  and  certify",  thus  preserving 
the  original  meaning.  The  proposed  language  change  does  not  modify 
or  increase  the  scope  of  activities  presently  being  carried  on  under 
the  item. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  provide  an  impartial  inspection  and  grading  service  for 

farm  products.  Federal  standards  are  used  as  a  basis  for  grading  and 
certificates  are  issued  as  to  the  class,  quality,  and  condition  of 
the  commodities  inspected.  The  Federal  certificate  forms  a  basis 
for  mutual  understanding  between  negotiating  parties  which  is  necessary 
for  the  achievement  of  an  orderly  system  of  marketing. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  One  of  the  first  requirements  in 
orderly  marketing  is  the  provision  of  some  means  whereby  a  product 
may  be  accurately  and  impartially  described  so  that  buyer  and  seller 
alike  may  know  whether  specifications  are  being  met  although  neither 
may  actually  see  the  commodity.  The  inspection  certificate  has  come 
to  fill  this  very  important  requirement  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
commodities.  It  helps  to  settle  disputes  which  arise  among  buyers, 
sellers,:  carriers  and  other  parties..  Grading  also  encourages  the 
production  and  packing  of  higher  quality  products  and  enables  farmers 
and  dealers  to  move  to  each  market  or  outlet  the  grade  of  product 

•  desired  by  it.,  thus  tending  to  expand  total  sales  and  increase  the 
total  re;turn  to  producers.  The  demand  for  this  service  has  increased 
with  the.  increase  in  food  production  during  recent  years. 

*  : 

General  Plan:  This  inspection  service  is  permissive  and  is  provided 
.  upon  reouest.  Inspections  of  farm  products  are  made,  and  certificates 
,  issued  by  inspectors  who  are  either  'Federally  employed  or  Federally 
licensed.  Licensees  are  trained  and  supervised  by  Federal  super¬ 
visors  who  are  responsible  for  the  uniform  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  United  States  standards. 

The  majority  of  the  work  is  done  under  cooperative  agreements  with 
States.,  Fees  collected  for  the  service  are  used  to  pay  practically 
.  all  of  the  cost  of  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  inspection 
.  force.  .-Under  some  agreements  the  inspectors  who  are  licensed  and 
•  supervised  by  the  Federal  Government  are"  employees  of  the  cooperating 
agency;-  in  other  cases  they  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Revenue:  r  In  addition  to  the  earnings  that  are  used  to  defray  the  cost 
of  inspections,  the  sum  deposited  annually  to  the  "miscellaneous 
receipts"  account  of  the  Treasury  amounts  to  about  9@  percent  of  this 

appropriation.'  During  the  war  years  the  volume  of  inspection  work 
increased  materially  in  all  commodity  groups.  This  expansion 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  deposits  that  reached 
$500,651  or  97  percent  of  expenditures  from  this  appropriation  in 

1945.  :  '  : 

Progress .and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  The  work  of  inspection, 
or  grading, . and  certif ication  is  conducted  along  commodity  lines 
under  five  projects  as  foilo\\'s: 
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1.  Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

2.  Dairy  and  poultry  products 

3.  Rice,  hay,  beans,  peas,  seed,- and  hops 

4.  M^ats 

5.  Cottonseed 

Table  1  reflects  the  volume  of  inspections  by  commodities,  for  the 
past  three  years. 


Table  1  -  Volume  of  Inspections 


Products  Inspected 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

Fiscal  Year 
1944 

Fiscal  Year 
1945 

Fresh  fruits  and  vege- 

tables  (cars  or  carlot 
equivalents) : 

Receiving  markets: 

f.or  commercial  firms  .  . 

31,694 

29,737 

30,296 

for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies . 

33,634 

50,796 

86,618 

65,32S 

80,538 

116,914 

.Shipping  points: 

'  Fresh  products  inspec¬ 
ted  at  loadirig  points. 

479,249 

555,042 

606,713 

Fresh  products  for 

processing  plants..... 

112,079 

82,050 

102,433 

591,328 

637,092 

709,146 

Processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  (gradings 

■expressed  in  terms  of 
carload  equivalent) . 

'  703,009 

764,141 

831,095 

Dairy  and  poultry  products 
Butter  graded  (lbs.).... 

443,494,164 

358,069,786 

218,113,437 

Cheese  graded  (lbs.)..,,.. 

216,391,348 

294,092,526 

192,752,188 

Eggs  graded  (cases)...... 

5,550,894 

.  10,179,5^3 

12,184,359 

Dressed  poultry  graded 
(lbs.)....'....; . 

44,950,843 

91,458,617 

112,804,005 

Dressed  poultry  inspected 
(lbs.)  . 

168,855,5^8 

180,629,751 

208,191,099 

Live  poultry ,graded( lbs . ) 

1,511,3*1 

18,514,926 

549 , 178 

Dressed  turkeys,  "  (lbs.) 

67,124,483 

43,729,812 

46,510,039 

Frozen  eggs,  graded  and/ 
or  inspected  (lbs. )..... 

28,669 ,185 

16,709,998 

95,872,111 

Dry  milk,  graded  (lbs.). 

290,333,338 

360,199,437 

400,218,086 

Evaporated  milk,  graded 
( cases) . 

8,094,123 

14,400,193 

14,295,296 

Dried  eggs,  graded  (lbs.) 

227,741,197 

261,558,327 

172,830,975 

Butter  oil  (lbs.)  ...... 

New 

14,217,531 

7,562,152 

Butter  for  Butter  oil(lbs) 

Activities 

20,299,091 

5,855,821 

Carter's  Spread  (lbs.) 

started 

44,712,481 

1,913,284 

Butter  for  Carter's 

Spread  ( lbs . ) . 

January  1, 
1944 

39,538,104 

1,041,334 
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Products  Inspected 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

•Fiscal  Year 
“  1944 

Fiscal  Year 

1945 

Grain  products: 

9,348,272 

Rice  (100-lb.  bags) . 

12,790,966 

14,702,718 

Fay  (tons) . 

287,555 

519,499 

301,014 

Beans  and  peas  (100- lb. 
bags) . . . 

14,685,000 

23,248,000 

22,528,000 

Fops  (bales) 

—  — 

-  - 

245,300 

Seed  dockage  inspections 
of  timothy  and  sweet 

clover  (lbs.) . 

7,963.000 

5,748,000 

3,071,264 

Seed  verification  (lbs.). 

54,066,000 

60,313,000 

35,575,000 

Meats  and  meat  products 

graded  (lb,s.): 

Fresh  and  frozen: 

Beef  . 

3812, 544, S42 

7844,370,469 

8,684,669,167 

Veal  and  calf . . .  ... 

335,949,017 

1023,643,04s 

1,455,577,277 

Lamb  and  mutton . 

278,127,260 

1,081,427,606 

1,051,156,608 

Pork  . . . 

189 , 443 , 128 

628,541,150 

328,864,908 

Cured  Meats  (beef  and  pork) 

481,169,576 

503,858,990 

293,543,985 

Manufactured:  :  :  " 

*Lard  and  lard  substitutes  746,095.052 

1,268,715,823 

441,249,096 

Sausage  and  ground  meats 

6,396,519 

11,864,651 

19,130,216 

Miscellaneous  meat 

Products  ......  .  7.  .  .  . . 

1.070,769,520 

712,546,208 

433,206,253 

Cottonseed  (samples 

analyzed) . . . 

158,766 

147,121 

157,088 

““Includes  oleomargarine  and  oleo  oil. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  inspections  are  made  at  receiving  markets 
or  at  shipping,  points  as  requested.  In  1945  service  was  given  at 
64  terminal  markets,  naval  stations,  and  quartermaster  market  centers. 
Shinning  point  insuections,  including  carload  lots  going  to  market 
as  fresh  produce  and  tonnage  intended  for  processing,  were  made  at 
hundreds  of  loading  points  throughout  the  country.  This  work  is 
done  under  cooperative  agreements  with  State  agencies  and  similar 
organizations.-  approximately  2,000  licensed  inspectors  handled  the 
work,  They  were  trained  and  supervised  by  about  30  Federal  super¬ 
visors,  each  being -responsible  for  the  work  in  a  specified  area. 

All  Federal  expenditures -in  connection  with  shicping  point’..  *- 
inspections  we re  fully  reimbursed  by  thp  cooperating  agencies. 
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The  inspection  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  continued  in  heavy 
volume  throughout  1945.  The . canning  and  frozen  food  industries  made 
wide-scale  use. of  the  service  in  heavy  volume  during  the  year.  The 
entire  packs  of  many  packers  were  inspected  and  certified.  Wholesale 
grocers,  chain' stores,  and  other  retail  outlets  used  the  service 
extensively.  ' 

All  inspection 'and  grading  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  during  the 
fiscal  year  1945  continued  oh  a  self-support! ng 'basis.  Services  of 
various  States  have  been  available  to  handle  the  volume  of  work  by 
means  of  Federal- State  cooperative  agreements.  With  the  exception 
of  Wisconsin  and  Nevada,  Federal-State  agreements  are  now  in  force  _ 
in  all  States.  '  This  cooperation  with  the  States  is  resulting  in  a' 
wider  use  of  thp  grading  service. 

•  \ '  • 

Inspections  as  to  the  condition  of  eggs  purchased  under  the  Govern-; 
ment 1 s  price-support  program  provided  a  basis  for  determination  of  ’ 
the  most  advantageous  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  eggs.  All  break¬ 
ing  operations 'in  connection  with ’these  programs  were  supervised  and 
a  large  number  of  inspections  as  to  condition  of  frozen  eggs  were 
required  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  warehouses.  All  frozen., eggs 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  were  examined  for  condition 
at  the  warehouse  prior  to  their  shipment  to'  drying  plants.  Informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  these  examinations  'has  been  helpful  in  establish¬ 
ing  more  adequate  procedures  for  the  supervision  of  egg  breaking 
operations. 

The  laboratory  'at  Chicago  began  bacteriological  examination  of  dried 
,and  frozen  eggs  during  the  year.  These  examinations  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  compliance  with  sanitary  requirements  in  egg 
drying  plants.  '  With  the  decline  in  purchase  of  dried  and  frozen  eggs 
for  Lend-Lease  'purposes,  a  number  of  firms  which  had  previously  used 
supervision  only  for  sales  to  Government  agencies  have  entered  into 
contracts  for  t’hi's  service  in  connection  with  processing  of  products 
for  commercial  'use .  A  wide  industry  demand  seems  to  be  developing 
for  this  service  in  connection  with  commercial  egg  breaking  and 
freezing  operations. 

In  cooperation  'with  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California,, 
and  Now  York  an  inspection  service  on  hops  was  inaugurated  effective 
August  1,  1944.  O’.P.A.  price  regulations  stipulated  that  tests  for 

evaluating  hops  in  terms  of  leaf,  stem,  and  seed,  content  were 
necessary  to  enable  growers  to  sell  their  hops  and  to  receive  the. 
maximum  price  permitted,  a  total  of  245,300  bales  was  inspected. 

The  total  for  each  of  the  large  producing  States  is  as  follows: 
Oregon,  89,700  hales;  Washington,  S6,6'00  bales;  and  California, 

67,000  bales.  This  'service  conducted  on  a  self-supporting  basis' 
proved  highly  .satisfactory 'to  all  agencies. 

The  increase  in  inspections  of  rice  (see  Table  1)  was  due  largely 
to  milling  tests  on  rough  rice  in  California.  In  the  Southern  rice¬ 
growing  States  much  interest  was  shown  in  the  inspection  of  low 
grade  milled  rice.  There  was  an  unprecedented  demand  throughout  the 
year  for  rice  as  an  item  of  food. 
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In  order  to  give  prompt  service  in  connection  with  the  delivery  on 
Government  contracts  of  beans  and  peas  out  of  warehouses  the  service 
was  established  at  two  new  points  during  the  year,  St.  Louis  and 
Peoria. 

The  volume  of  meat  and  meat  products  graded  and  certified  in  1945 
was  slightly  lower  than  the  all-time  high  of  13  billion  pounds  in 
1944,  but  still  almost  double  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  decline 
in  volume  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  great  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  lard  examined  for  condition  and  compliance  with  contract 
specifications.  xhe  amount  of  fresh  and  frozen  meats  graded  was 
7  percent  larger  than  in  1944.  The  volume  of  grading  for  commercial 
firms  increased  during  1945  more  than  one  billion  mounds  over  the 
1944  volume  of  that  type  of  grading.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  there  was  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  Government  purchases. 

During  1945  the  number  of  graders  employed  on  meat  grading  and 
specification  examination  work  was  increased  from  683  to  716.  This 
increase  made  possible  (1)  the  extension  of  the  grading  service  to 
many  areas  that  had  not  been  previously  covered,  and  (2)  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  numerous  examination  certificates  which  had  permitted 
the  small  slaughterer  to  grade  his  own  meat.  Supervisors  were  fully 
occupied  in  maintaining  uniformity  in  application  of  the  grade 
standards. 

In  connection  with  the  Government's  program  for  securing  the  vitally 
important  products  of  cottonseed  all  cottonseed  purchased  must  be 
graded.  Licensed  and  bonded  samplers  stationed  at  crushing  mills 
draw  samples  of  cottonseed  offered  for  sale.  Qualified  chemists  are 
licensed  to  analyze  the  samples  and  determine  grades.  Licenses  were 
issued  for  the  season  as  follows: 


Samplers: 

Dew  licenses  . . 121 

Renewals . 458 

'Total,  licensed  samplers  .  579 

Chemists: 

Renewals  . . . 24 


Federal  employees  visited  the  crushing  mills  from  time  to  time  to 
check  the  sampling  equipment  and  instruct  the  samplers.  Laboratories 
operated  by  the  licensed  chemists  were  inspected  several  times  during 
the  year. 

The  cottonseed  grading  project  was  more  than  self-supporting.  Ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  about  $30,000*  Earnings  were  as  follows: 


1.  Fees  for  grading  . $38,528.25 

2.  Appeal  fees  .  214,00 

3.  Samplers  license  fees .  2,257*00 

4.  Chemists  license  fees  .....  590*00 


Total  earnings 


$41,589*25 
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(m)  Quartermaster  Service,  Army  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 
(Production  and  Marketing  Administration) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  from 
the  War  Department,  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organi'c  Act  of  1944,  approved  September'  21,  1944 
( 5  U.S.C.  571).  for  the  inspection- of  hay  and  supervision  of  Army  hay 
inspectors. 


< 


t 


/ 
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(n)  Marketing  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  i. ° .  •  $388,000 


Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees 

Pay  Act  of  1*945  •••«••••  •  •  •.«.  ...o. ... ..........  .  +58,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . . . . . V.  . . . ,  . . . '448,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . . .  ’  1,901,500 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -$8,115 

Increase  +1,463,615  ......................  +1,455,500 


FR0JECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

IW? 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Standardization  and  marketing 

research  on  fresh  and  processed 

fruits  .and  vegetables 

47,731 

54,685 

55,025 

+340  ( 

2.  Standardization  and  marketing 

research  on  livestock,  meats 

and  wool  „„„„„„„„„ . . 

48, 160 

62,730 

63,250 

+520  ( 

3.  Standardization' and  marketing 

research  on  dairy  and  poultry 

pi*  O  d.mc"fc  S  00#®00#0  _«*0»000»0««0* 

21,612 

24,545 

98,370 

+73,825  ( 

4.  . Standardization  and  marketing 

research  on  grain,  rice,  beans. 

peas,  hay,  seed  and  hops  ...... 

81,446 

95,730 

104,810 

+9,080  ( 

5.  Standardization  and  marketing 

research  on  cotton  and  cotton- 

seed  . . . . . . . . 

172,767 

200,195 

355,330 

+155,135  ( 

6.  Food  production  and  marketing 

....  . 

. ' 

activities  including  food  order 

administration;  determination 

:  '  • v  " 

of  requirements  and  allocations. 

assistance  in  establishment  and 

9 

adjustment  of  goals  and  price 

ceilings;  services  relating  to 

storage  and  transportation  . . . 

-  - 

-  - 

1,224,715 

+1,224,715  ( 

7 •  Overtime  pay  . . . 

58,523' 

8,115 

-  - 

-8,115 

Covered  into  Treasury  as  mi  seel- 

laneous  receipts.  Public  Law  529 

105 

-  - 

-  - 

21,046 

'  A  -  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . . . 

431,584 

446,000 

1,901,500 

+1,455,500 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and  ex- 

penses.  Office  of  Information, 

Department  of  Agriculture"  .... 

+116 

-  - 

-  - 

Anticipated  supplemental  ........ 

-  - 

-58,000 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation 


n  451,500 


388,000 


1,901,500 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $>1,14-55*500  in  this  item  for  191+7  consists  of  the 
$8,115  decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(l)  A  total  increase  of  $238,900  under  projects  1  to  5»  inclusive, 
composed  of: 


(a)  An  increase  of  $235*000  to  improve  marketing  methods, 
programs,  and  services  to  make  them  more  effective  in 

maintaining  farm  prices  and  food  and  fiber  consumption; 
and  to  encourage  efficient  and  orderly  distribution  of 
farm  products. 


Objective:  To  work  out  basic  Improvements  in  the  system  of  marketing  dairy 

and  poultry  products,  grains,  and  cotton  in  order  to  improve  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  private  marketing  system 0 

The  Problem:  The  increase  would  provide  for  the  development  of  ways  of 
improving  the  system  of  marketing  in  order  to  remove  some  of  the  bottle¬ 
necks  and  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution,  making  it  possible  for 
lafger  quantities  of  produce  to  move  through  regular  distributive 
channels.  By  determining  the  commodity  varieties  needed,  by  developing 
better  methods  of  handling,  better  quality,  better  methods  of  storage, 
better  methods  of  grading,  improvements  in  containers,  and  more  mech¬ 
anization,  the  private  marketing  system  can  be  materially  assisted  in  a 
more  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  thus  avoid  some 
of 'the  surpluses  and  market  gluts  whiph  would  otherwise  require  Govern¬ 
ment  purchase,  diversion  or  similar  programs  to  overcome.  The  work  of 
the  Department  in  effecting  basic  improvements  in  the  marketing  system 
has  been' severely  handicapped  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  cope 
with  the ' ever-increasing  number  of  important  marketing  problems. 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products.  To  improve  marketing  methods  and  to  absorb 
the  impact  of  adjustment  from  wartime  production  to  peacetime  gneeds 
will  require  careful  study  of  current  and  prospective  trends,  in  the 
distribution  of  dairy  and  poultry  products.  The  increase,  requested 
would  be  used  to  develop  programs  to  (l)  improve  grades,  standards,  and . 
inspection  methods  and  encourage  their  use  throughout  the  country; 

(2)  encourage  more  direct  movement  of  products  from  farms  to  processing 
plants  and  to  terminal  markets;  and  (3)  cooperate  with  the  food  In¬ 
dustrie's*’  to  secure  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  processing,  handling 
and  marks  ting . 

The  standardization  -program  would  be  intensified  in  order  to  raise  con- 
.  sumption  and  to  make  distribution  more  economical  and  effective.  Grades 
which' have  been  developed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  would 
be  more  closely  correlated. 

”rork  would  be  directed  toward  enabling  producers  and  handlers,  to  market 
their  products  to  better  advantage. 
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Studies  would  bo  made  to  determine  trends  in  methods  of  assembling  at 
shipping  point,  and  in  methods  of  processing,  storing,  and  handling. 
Special  attention  would  be  given  to  practices  that  will  move  products  to 
consumers  more  quickly,  more  efficiently,  and  in  ways  that  will  main¬ 
tain  quality  longer.  Attention  would  be  given  to  possible  ways  of 
lessening  the  effect  on  efficient  distribution  of  various  local  and 
State  laws  that  impede  the  movement  of  these  products  across  State  lines. 
Studies  would  be  made  of  possible  methods  of  eliminating  overlap  and 
duplication  in  the  assembly  and  distribution  of  products,  and  of 
measures  to  expand  consumption. 

Some  of  the  specific  detailed  work  contemplated  in  poultry  and  egg 
marketing  are  studies  to  discover  (a)  improved  methods  of  conserving  the 
quality  of  eggs  on  the  farm,  at  the  buying  station,  while  being  trucked, 
and  in  the  retail  store j  (b)  possibilities  of  automatic  candling  and 
grading  of  eggs;  (c)  how  bacteria  of  eggs  can  be  destroyed  without 
quality  or  functional  injury;  (d)  the  effects  on  quality  of  evisceration 
of  poiiltry,  hot  or  cold;  (e)  adequate  standards  of  plant  sanitation  in 
egg  breaking,  egg  drying,  poultry  dressing  and  poultry  evisceration; 
and  (f)  the  relative  merits  of  ice  packing  versus  dry  packing  of  poultry. 

Grain  Products  (rrheat).  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  s-harp  increase 
"in  production  of  certain  varieties  of  wheat  which,  on  objective  examina¬ 
tion,  appear  to  be  of  high  quality,  ".'hen  subjected  to  the  milling  and 
baking  process  they  prove  to  be  undesirable.  They  do  not  produce  high 
quality  flour.  The  increase  requested  would  be  used  to  conduct  studies 
on  the  identification  of  these  varieties.  The  work  would  involve  milling 
and  baking  tests  as  well  as  numerous  field,  laboratory  tests. 

A  study  would  be  made  to  determine  the  quality  of  gluten  in  wheat. 

Methods  of  determining  quantity  of  gluten  and  other  proteins  have  been 
in.  use  for  many  years  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  for  determining 
quality.  This  has  become  important  with  the  development  and  adoption  of 
new  varieties  of  wheat  which  in  appearance  are  of  high  quality  but  when 
used  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  flour  and  bakery  products.  The 
objective  of  the  work  would  bo  to  break  down  the  gluten  in  wheat  by 
chemical  analysis  and  devise  methods  whereby  laboratories  serving  the 
grain  and  milling  industry  can  determine  the  quality  of  the  gluten  in 
relation  to  its  bread-baking  properties. 

Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed.  The  cotton  industry  of  the.  United  States  now 
faces  the  most  difficult  problems  of  adjustment  in  'its  entire  history. 

In  domestic  markets,  cotton  faces  intense  competition  from  synthetic 
fibers  that  are  (a)  continuously  being  improved  in  quality  as  technical 
processes  incident  to  their  manufacture  are  perfected  and  (b)  produced 
at  continuously  reduced  costs  as  mass  production  methods  arc  adopted. 
Competition  w-ill  also  be  encountered  in  foreign  markets  from  synthetic 
fibers  as  well  as  from  cotton  of  foreign  growth  which  is  being  produced 
at  lower  costs  than  those  now  prevailing  in  this  country.  Congress  has 
officially  recognized  the  seriousne ss  .of  this  . situation  and  has  held  a 
series  of  public  hearings  to  find  effective  means  for  dealing  with  the 
problem. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  principal  means,  through  which  cotton's  competitive 
position  can  be-  safeguarded  are  (a)  improvements  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  and  (b)  reductions  in  costs,  including  costs  of  ginning  and 
marketing.  There  appear  to.  bo  practicable  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
costs  of  ginning,  packaging,  or  marketing  of  cotton.  These  operations 
now  cost  about  $18  a  bale,  or  about  a  quarter  billion  dollars  for  an 
average  crop.  This  cost  might  bo  substantially  reduced,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  effective  job  of  marketing  done. 

Recent  developments  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  harvesting  of  cotton, 
in  the  technology  of  ginning  and  associated  processes,  and  in  standardizing, 
the  quality  in  raw  cotton,  have  demonstrated  some  of  the  possibilities, 
but  further  research  and  promotional  work  are  needed  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  these  developments. 

Both  the  ginning  industry  and  the  marketing  system  for  cotton  are  at 
present  in  a  stage  of  transition  incident  to  their  readjustment  to  changing  { 
conditions.  This  boing  the  case,  and  in  order  that  research  may  effectively 
aid  in  guiding  adjustments  along  tho  most  desirable  linos,  it  is  believed 
that  intensive  work  on  the  following  specific  items  would  bo  particularly 
advantageous  during  tho  19*47  fiscal  year. 

Grading  cottonseed  for  farmers,  ’'lien  the  farmer  sells  his  cottonseed  to 
the  ginnor,  tho  transaction  is  made  on  the  basis  of  average  prices,  re¬ 
gardless  of  quality.  Hence  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  farmer  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  quality  product.  Transactions  between  ginners  and  crushers 
arc  based  on  the  quality. of  car .lots,  determined  by  grading  in  accordance 
with  official  standards.  Studies  arc  needed  to  develop  methods  by  which 
all  transactions  will  be  based  on  quality,  thereby  encouraging  tho 
development  of  high-grade  products  with  resultant  higher  returns  to 
growers . 

Development  of  equipment  and  procedures  for  more  precise  evaluation  of 
the  quality  of  cotton.  Human  judgment  is  the  predominant  factor  in 

present-day  methods  of  classification  of  cotton.,  Consequently,  results 
arc  variable  and  discrepancies  attributable  to  tho  judgment  factors  arc 
entirely  too  frequent.  Existing  laboratory  methods  for  testing  fiber 
properties  arc  to*  laborious  and  time-consuming  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
mercial  transactions.  Equipment  and  methods  should  be  developed  for 
eliminating,  insofar  as  possible,  tho  human  equation  in  the  clas-sif ication 
of  cotton.  Possibilities  to'  bo  explored  include,  (l)  the  adoption  of 
assembly  line  procedures  for  determining  foreign  matter  content,  tonsil 
strength,  and  color,  and  (2)  use  of  the  photo-electric  cell  for  measuring 
fiber  length,  uniformity  and  other  characteristics.  The  essential  feature 
of  this  project  will  be  the  adaptation  of  such  equipment  to  marketing 
procedures  and  to  public  service  in  the  classification  of  cotton. 

A  program  to  coordinate  one-variety  production  with  mill  requirements. 

For  many  years  marketing  agencies  and  cotton  manufacturers  have  bought 

cotton  largely  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  staple  length.  However,  in 
determining  spinning  performance  additional  factors  are  important — 
tonsil  strength,  fineness,  length,  uniformity  and  maturity.  Tho so 
factors  are  referred  to  as  "charactcr,!--the  third  dimension  of  cotton 
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quality.  Tho  development  of  methods  for  measuring. these  factors  and 
relating  thorn  to  spinning  has  dono  much  to  speed  up  tho  quality  improve¬ 
ment  program.  Manufacturers,  arc  finding  that  consideration  of  this 
"third  dimension"  of  cotton  increases  their 'ability  to  get  supplies 
of  tho  kinds  of  raw  cotton  they  need.  It  has  boon  discovered,  too, 
that  this  factor  can  be  dealt  with  most  efficiently  in  torms  of  variety 
and  growth. 

This  means  substantial  savings  in  marketing  because  tho  manufacturer  will 
often  bo  able  to  supply  his  needs  from  on 6"  area.  Before  manufacturers 
can  take  full  advantage  of  buying  on  the  basis  of  variety  and  growth, 
marketing  procedures  must  bo  developed  and  standardized,  and  a  system  of  ■ 
cotton  bale  identification  must  bo  adopted.  This  will  requiro  (a)  col-  • 
lection  of  detailed  information  about  tho  qualities  of  cotton  do  sired 
for  different  purposes ;  (b)  tho  development  of  means  of  identifying  it 
according  to  such  factors  as  variety  and  place  of  growth,  in  addition  to 
standard  descriptions;  and  (c)  consideration  of  other  improvements  in  tho 
mechanics  of  marketing. 

Economic  studios  of  tho  cotton  ginning  industry.  Ono  of  tho  most 
promising  cost-reducing  possibilities  is  in  tho  integration  of  tho 
marketing  services  with  ginning  services  at  centralized  ginning  estab¬ 
lishments.  Tho  present-day  ginning  industry  is  outmoded  and  inefficient. 
Small  gins,  some  12,000  of  thorn,  are  situated  at  practically  every  village 
and  crossroads  throughout  the  Cotton  Bolt.  Tho  work  is  highly  seasonal, 
the  entire  crop  being  ginned  within  a  few  weeks’  time.  Individual 
operators  can  not  afford  the  kind  of  mechanical  service  required  for 
best  results.  The  Department  should  take  tho  lead  in  working  with 
industry  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  more  satisfactory  and  more 
economical  ginning  methods.  Research  is  needed  to  determine  tho  most 
efficiont  sizes,  typos  and  locations  of  gins  and  to  find  ways  of  en¬ 
couraging  sound  readjustments  in  the  ginning  industry. 

Area  studies  of  cotton  marketing.  In  order  to  provide  a  basis  for 
evaluating  possibilities  for • effecting  improvements  in  marketing  process 
and  reducing  the  over-all  cost  of  marketing  cotton,  there  is  urgent  need 
for  intensifying  studies  .o'f  tho  present  functioning  of  the  marketing 
system  for  this  commodity^  both  on  an  area- and  a  nation-wide  basis. 

These  studios  would  include  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  marketing  practices, 
procedures,  and  costs  in  the  country  markets  where  farmers  sell  their 
cotton,  in  tho  central  markets,  and  in  the  spinners’  markets  where 
domestic  spinners  procure  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  and  in  export 
markets.  These  studies  would  be  designed  to  discover  any  "weak  points 
in  tho  present  system  and  would  include  tho  development  of  effective 
moans  for  strengthening  them.  f  . 

(b)  An  increase  of  $3*900  for  placing  on  a  full  yoar  basis  in 

1947  within- grade  salary  advancements  which  aro  effective 

for  only  a  part  year  in  1946. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $>1,221+, 715  under  the  Project  "Food  production  and 

marketing  activities*'  for  continuing  into  19b7,  on  a  greatly  reduced 

basis,  certain  xvar  food  and  other  functions  rendered  necessary  by 
fluctuations  and  adjustments  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  certain 
commodities  and  food  products.  This  is  an  apparent  increase  only, 

since  the  type  of  functions  contemplated  hereunder  for  1947  were 

provided  for  during  the  fiscal  year  19^6  under  the  appropriation 

i,rrar  Food  Administration,  Salaries  and  expenses1'  for  which  no  esti¬ 

mate  is  included  "in  the  Budget  for  19^-7* 


Objective:  To  effectuate  equitable  distribution  of  products  that  remain  in 

short  supply;  to  give  readjustment  assistance  upon  the  termination  of 
controls;  to  channel  short  supplies  to  meet  the  most,  pressing  needs;  to 
obtain  compliance  with  remaining  regulations  and  to  follow  past  violation 
cases  through  to  proper  conclusions;  to  analyze  world  food  supplies  and 
requirements  as  a  basis  for  production  goals,  support  prices,  and  pro¬ 
duction  changes;  and  to  perform  special  services  rela.ting  to  the  marketing, 
storage,  and  transportation  of  food  and  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Problem:  During  the  war  years  war  food  orders  were  issued  to  insure 

availability  of  food  supplies  to  high  priority  claimants  and  to  provide  for 
equitable  distribution  of  remaining  supplies.  Those  orders  are  now  being 
terminated  or  relaxed  as  demands  become  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
available  supplies.  Some  however  are  still  in  effect  and  based  on  the 
present  outlook  must  be  continued  into  the  fiscal  year  19^1-7*  The  policy 
being  followed  is  to  retain  only  those  orders  which  affect  commodities  in 
short  supply  and  to  relinquish  controls  just  as  soon  as  possible  without 
bringing  about  undesirable  results. 

rrorld  food  requirements  must  be  determined  for  use  in  sotting  up  pro¬ 
duction  goals  and  in  making  adjustments,  for  price  support  activities,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  national  and  international  allocations.  Surveys 
will  be  needed  to  determine  the  capacity  of  tho  world  market  to  absorb  our 
high  level  of  agricultural  production.  trorld  food  requirements  are  as¬ 
sembled,  interpreted,  analyzed,  and  screened  for  use  as  a  basis  for  pro¬ 
duction  goals,  support  prices,  and  production  changes.  Domestic  alloca¬ 
tions  are  continuing  for  food  items  in  short  supply.  Internationally, 
practically  o.ll  major  foods  will  continue  in  a  scarce  position  when  supply 
is  balanced  against  total  noeds.  It  is  expected  that . international  dis¬ 
cussions  on  production  changes  and  price  policies  to  moot  world  .supply  and 
requirement  situations  will  continue,  in  harmony  with  tho  major  world 
security  objectives  of  tho  United  Nations. 

A  wide  range  of  activities  involving  many  day-to-day  problems  relating 
to  the  marketing,  handling,  transporting,  storing,  processing,  and 
packaging  of  farm  and  food  products  must  bo  met.  TThilo  certain  of  these 
problems  arose- during  tho  war  period,  and  resulted  from  wartime  shortages 
of  materials  and  facilities  essential  to  the  proper  handling  and  marketing 
of  farm  products,  conditions  still  exist  which  complicate  the  food  marketing 
situation,  and  demand  continuing  attention  if  the  Department  is  to  fulfill 
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its  responsibility  to  producers.  The  solution  to  many  of  those  problems 
is. usually  developed  in  collaboration  with  other  Government  agencies, 
private  organizations  and  individuals.  ■ 

As  the  food  and  commodity  situation  changes  from  month  to  month,  during 
a  transition  period  such  as  the  present  one,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  meet  many  unanticipated  problems  and  contingencies.  In 
order  to  render  effective  service  in  the  entire  field  of  production, 
marketing,  processing,  distribution,  transportation,  storage  and  handling 
of  food  and  other  agricultural  commodities,  it  is  essential  that  the  funds 
provided  for  such  activities  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  enable  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  to  moot  such  problems  as  they 
arise . 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Marketing  farm  products:  For  acquiring  and  diffusing  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information  relative 
to  the  needed  supplies,  standardization,  classification,  grading, 
preparation  for  market,  handling,  transportation,  storage,  and 
marketing  of  farm  and  food  products^  including  the  demonstra- 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  use  of  uniform  standards  of  classifi¬ 
cation  of  American  farm  and  food  products  throughout  the  world, 

[and]  for  making  analyses  of  cotton  fiber  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  April  7,  19i+l  (7  U.S.C.  473^),  [$388,000]  and  for  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  perform  functions 
vested  in  him  by  Executive  Orders  9^80,  9310*  9322,  932 8,  9334, 

and  9577 ,  including  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  employment  pursuant 

to  the  second  sentence  of  section  708(a),  and  not  to  exceed 

$20,000  for  transportation,  per  diem  and  other  necessary  ox- 

pensos  pursuant  to  section  708(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 

culture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (3  U«S»C.  574,  541b);  printing 
and  binding;  the  purchase  of  books  of'  reference,  periodicals, 

and  not  to  exceed  $130  for  newspapers,  and  operation  and 

maintenance  of .  one  pas senger- carrying  vehicle  in  the  District 

of  Columbia,  $1 ,901,500:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 

make  available  to  any  bureau,  office  or  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment,  such  amounts  from  this  appropriation  as  may  bo  necessary 

to  carry  out  the  functions  for  which  this  appropriation  is 

made,  and  any  such  amounts  shall  Ve  in  addition  to  amount's 

transferred  or  otherwise  made  available  to  appropriation  items 

in  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  bo  used  for  the  promulgation  or  execution 

of  orders  under  which  assessments  are  made  against  producers 

or  handlers  of  agricultural  products,  excepting  walnuts,  for 

administration  of  such  orders.  (7  U«S.G.  Zj'l^'a,  415o,  4^3, 

581-589;  Act  of  May  5,  1945,  Public  Law  5^0  "  " 


The  language  changes  proposed  are  to  include  under  this  appropriation 
item,  in  the  fiscal  year  1947 >  provision  for  the  continuation,  though  on 
a  substantially  reduced  scale,  of  certain  activities  heretofore  financed 
from  the  appropriation,  "Salaries  and  expenses,  T'rar  Food  Administration," 
and  which  are  necessary  to  assure  in  1947  a  proper,  orderly  marketing  and 
distribution  of'  food  and  other  agricultural  commodities.  Inasmuch  as  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  1947  estimates  for  continuing  the  Tiar  Food 
Administration  appropriation,  these  essential  functions  have  been  included 
in  the  estimates  as  a  new  project  under  this  appropriation. 

The  new  language  proposed,  including  the  proviso  for  the  allotment  of 
funds,  is  intended  to  authorize  flexibility  and  latitude  in  the  use  of 
these  funds  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  appropriated 
similar  to  that  which  has  existed  in  connection  with  the  war  food  appro¬ 
priation  .  The  last  proviso  incorporates  verbatim  into  the  language  of 
this  appropriation  item  the  same  restriction  on  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
promulgation  or  execution  of  food  orders,  as  that  carried  in  the  war  food 
appropriation  language  for  the  fiscal  year  1946. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective :  Fact-finding  and  analysis  with  a  view  toward  more  efficient 

and  orderly  marketing  of  farm  and  food  -products  is  the  primary- 
objective  under  this  appropriation.  Marketing  methods  and  distri¬ 
bution  -practices  are  studied  for  improvement  a.nd  adjustment  to  changed 
conditions;  new  outlets  and  expanded  markets  are  encouraged;  and  the 
entire  system  of  Federal  grade  standardization  for  farm  products  is 
developed,  expanded,  and  kept  abreast  of  changing  marketing  practices. 
Also,  provision  has  been  made  under  this  appropriation  to  continue 
certain  distribution  controls  over  products  that  remain  in  short 
supply;  to  give  readjustment  assistance  to  the  food  industry  as  con¬ 
trols  are  terminated;  to  channel  short  supplies  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs;  to  obtain  compliance  with  remaining  regulations  and 
to  follow  through  to  proper  conclusions  in  past,  violation  cases;  to 
analyze  world  food  supplies  and  requirement s  as  a  basis  for  production 
goals,  support  prices,  and  production  changes;  and  to  perform  special 
services,  including  those  relating  to  storage  and  transportation. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Inefficient  marketings  are  often  the 
result  of  failure  to  establish  uniform  standards  and  grade  specifica¬ 
tions  for  measuring  the  quality  of  farm  products.  Problems  of 
shipping  products  of  a  particular  quality  to  the  markets  that  desire 
them  are  numerous  when  uniform-  standards  end  grades  are  not  maintained. 

The  importance  of  standards  and  official  inspection  on  the  basis  of 
uniform  standards  has  been  recognized  by  Congress  and  the  states  by 
the  enactment  of  numerous  statutes  and  legislative  authorizations. 
Standards  established  under  this  appropriation  have  been  adopted  in. 

every  State  in  the  Union.  Among  the  Federal  laws  in  which  standards 
are  essential  are:  the  Grain  Standards  Act,  the  Cotton  Futures  Act, . 
the  Cotton  Standards  Act,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  the  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act,  the  Cotton  Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act,  and  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

Changing  conditions  and  a  concurrent  change  in  the  requirements  of  r 
the  marketing  process  present  many  new  problems.  It  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  standards  for  products  which  are  new  on  the  market 
and  for  which  official  grades  have  never  been  established,  such  as 
dehydrated  and  compressed  foods ,  dried  eggs,  vitamins,  army  rations, 
and  so  forth.  The  adoption  of  Federal  standards  by  canners  and 
processors  as  a  basis  for  purchasing  raw  products  for  canning, 
manufacture,  freezing,  and  dehydration  increases  each  year.  The'use 
of  the  standards  has  encouraged  growers  to  produce  and  harvest  a  . 

quality  product  best  suited  for  processing.  Processors  have  paid  , 

premium  prices  for  such  .product  s.  Purchase  of  :rqw  products  on  the 
basis  of  recognized  standards  reduces  waste  and  labor  cost,  thereby 
enabling  processors  to  pay  better  prices  to  growers. 

Revision  of  standards  from  time  to  time  and  continuous  study  of 
the  problems  of  grading  and  standardization  a, re  essentia  1  if  the 
standards  are  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
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New  varieties  and  improved  handling 'techniques  are  constantly 
being  introduced.  New  insect  infestations  and  diseases  also  call 
for  reappraisal  of  tolerances  and  other  changes  in  requirements 
within  grade  specifications  if  they  are  to  represent  accurate 
commercial  values. 

The  Department's  marketing  program  must  be  strengthened  and  readjust¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  serious  problems  growing  out  of  the  war.  Changes  in 
the  marketing  program  are  inevitable.  Many  wartime  controls  have 
already  been  dropped,  and  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
situation  permits.  Congress  has  given  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
new  responsibilities  for  supporting  farm  prices  and  farm  incomes, 
for  developing  outlets  for  surpluses,  and  for  assuring  efficient 
and  orderly  distribution.  To  discharge  these  responsibilities  the 
Department  must  review  present  programs  critically  and  change  them 
wherever  necessa.ry  to  meet  new  conditions  confronting  the  American 
farmer. 

Agricultural  production  has  increased  more  than  30  percent  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  increase  was  needed  to  meet  war  require¬ 
ments.  Now  that  special  wartime  requirements  have  begun  to  fall 
off,  agriculture  faces  one  of  the  most  serious  marketing  problems  in 
history.  The  changes  made  in  marketing  methods,  and  in  Government 
marketing  programs,  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  alike. 

Fact-finding  and  analysis  are  needed  as  a  ba.sis  for  programs  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  processing,  transportation,  wholesaling, 
a.nd  retailing.  Why  are  retail  prices  so  far  above  farm  prices? 

Why  must  the  consumer  pay  for  most  fa„rm  products  more  than  twice 
what  the  farmer  gets?  Why  does  it  cost  more  to  take  farm  produce 
to  the  consumer  than  it  costs' to  produce  it?  To  find  the  reasons 
for  conditions  of  this  kind,  and  to  develop  ways  of  correcting  them 
is  one  of  the  main  problems  to  be  solved  under  this  appropriation. 

General  Plan;  Agricultural  standards  of  some  kind  are  almost  as  old 
as  commercial  agriculture,  but  'uniform  national  standards  began 
about  30  years  ago  with  the  passage  of  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Futures  Act. 
Subsequent  legislation  provided  authority  for  large  expansion  in 
the  standardization  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Today, 
official  quality  standards  have  been  developed  for  nearly  all 
important  U.  S.  farm  commodities'. 

National  standards  may  be  "mandatoiy "  or  "permissive."  Cotton  and 
grain  standards  are  mandatory;  no  other  standards  may-  be  lawfully 
used  if  cotton  or  grain  are  sold  by  grade  and  shipped  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce.  In  most  cases,  standards,  for  other  products 
are  permissive;  that  is,  they  are.  for  use'  by  the  general  public  as 
a  quality  measure  in  buying  and  selling. 

How  are  national  standards  set  up?  A  very  careful  study  is  made 
•  of  the  fa.ctors  that  may  affect  the'  economic  value  '.or  relative 
desirability  of  the  particular  product  under  consideration.  Definite 
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quality  groupings  called- grades  -  are  then  set  up,  -with  specifications 
or  descriptions  for. each  grade.'  '■ 

Before  the  grades  are  recommended  they  are  tested  under  actual 
commercial- conditions. •  Sometimes  the  demand  for  grades  necessitates 
the  issuance  of  tentative  grades  based  on  the  -best'. information 
available,  but  these  need  to  be  studied  further  or  tried  out  before 
they  are  promulgated  as  official-  standards.. 

It  is  not  enough  for  national  standards  to  be' merely  logical  and 
scientific.  They  must  also  be  practical.'  It  might  be  possible  to 
develop  standards  that  would  measure  every  minute  variation  in 
quality,  with  a  large  number  of  grades  for  each  product,  but  such 
standards- would  probably  be  too  cumbersome  for  practical  use. 

Generally,  the  characteristics  that  determine  grade  are  tangible 
things  like  size,  weight,  and  freedom  from  defects  and  decay.  It  is 
relatively  simple  to  define  such  characteristics  as  these  in  the 
grades.  But  with  some  products— -butt er ,  for  example,  color,  flavor, 
and  body  are  grade-determining  factors.  And  even  though  such 
qualities  are  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  measure  precisely,  they 
nevertheless  must  be  defined  in  the  grades  in  a  way  that  will  fill 
ordinary  commercial  needs. 

Official  standards  are  not  hard  and  fast  for  all  time.  Changing 
marketing  conditions  call  for  adaptable  standards.  New  equipment 
and  methods  are  being  devised  constantly  by -Federally  employed 
technicians.  Mechanical  devices  include  an  electrical  apparatus 
for  quickly  determining  the  moisture  content  of  grain.  Other  devices 
determine  grain  dockage  and  test  weight  per  bushel.  A  method  is 
being  developed  whereby  an  "electric  eye"  will  measure  the  protein 
content  of  wheat  and  flour.  Other  devices  show  the  color  of  honey, 
hay,  cotton,  and  aid  in  determining  the  quality  of  eggs.  Pressure 
testers  indicate  the  maturity  of  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits. 
Hydrometers,  refractometers,  and  other  laboratory  equipment  are 
used  in  grading  certain  processed  products  to  determine  density, 
sugar  percentages,  the  relation  of  soluble  solids  to  juice,  the 
cloudiness  of  liquor  in  canned  foods. 


Revenue :  Fees  paid  for  cotton  fiber  tests  performed  and  for  sets  of 

wool  standards  sold  under  this  appropriation  are  deposited  into 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  During  19^5  these  deposits 
totalled  $18,570*10  as  follows': 


Cotton  fiber  tests  . $18,291.25 

Sale  of  wool  standards  . :  278.85 

Total  . .  18,570.10 


Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  Throughout  the  fiscal  year 
19I4.5  wart  ime  necessity  -  continued  to  focus  emphasis  on  the  standard¬ 
ization  work.  Since  the -great  bulk  of  Government  pur  chases,  of  farm 
and  food  products ■ were  made  on  the  basis  of  official  standards,  it 
was  essential  that  the  Federal  system  of  grades  be  kept  adequate 
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and  up  to  date..  The  need  for  measurements  of  quality  as  a  basis 
for  the  determination  of  fair  prices  has  directed  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  standardization  in  connection  with  governmental  price 
control  programs.  Under  normal  conditions  the  relationship  between 
price  and  quality  tends  to  work  itself  out  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand.  Price  ceilings,  however,  may  disturb  this  relation¬ 
ship,  particularly  when  demand  increases  and  the  supply' remains 
-constant  or  declines.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  toward  up-grading  which  necessitates  close  supervision  . 
over  the  determination  of  grades.  This  up-grading  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  either  of  ignorance  or  design,  but  in  either  case 'it  causes 
the  consumer  to  nay  more  than  he  should  for  the  produce  be  buys. 

Alongside  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  standardization  program 
in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is  the  continuing  need  for  re¬ 
search.  This  research  keeps  the  work  up  to  date,  shows  how 
standards  are  working  out  in  practice,  how  grades  stand  the  daily 
test  of  marketing  needs,  and  indicates  revisions  and  refinements 
needed  for  improvement  of  the  program.  These  changes  must  be  made 
as  dictated  by  conditions  since  the  final  test  of  the  Federal 
standardization  program  is  its  usefulness  in  operation. 

The  work  of  standa.rdizat ion  and  marketing  research  is  conducted 
along  commodity  lines  under  five  projects  as  follows: 

1.  Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

2.  Livestock,  meats  and  wool 

3.  Dairy  and  poultry  prod.ucts 

4.  Grain,  rice,  beans,  peas,  hay,  seed,  and 

hops 

5.  Cotton  and  cottonseed 


1.  Fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables:  Official  grades  have 
been  developed  for  63  fresh  and  81  processed  fruits  and  vegeta.bles. 
In  many  cases  more  than  one  set  of  standards  has  been  established 
for  a  fresh  product  depending  on  whether  it  is  to  be  marketed  as 
fresh  produce  or  is  intended  for  processing.  In-  all,  108  sets  of 
standards  have  been  set  up  for  fresh  produce.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  standards  were  issued  and  revised  as  follows: 

Standards  Issued 


Fall  and  winter  squash  (fresh) 
Summer  squash  (fresh) 

Canned  grape  juice 
Canned  tomato  paste 


Dried  figs  • 

Frozen  apricots 
Frozen  Brussels  sprouts 
Frozen  peaches 


Standards 


Corn,  green 
Corn,  for  canning 
Garlic 

Onions,  Northern  grown 
Plums  and  prunes 
Sweet  potatoes 


Revised 


Canned  grapefruit  and  orange 
juice 

Canned  orange  juice 
Concentrated  orange  juice 
Tomato  pulp 
Dried  apricots 
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Standards  Revised  ( Continued) 


Canned  asparagus 
Canned  apricots 
Canned  wax  or  green  "beans 
Canned  peas 

Canned  grapefruit  juice 


Dried  peaches 


Dried  peafs 
Dried  prunes 


Frozen  lima  beans 
Frozen  peas 
Frozen  strawberries 


During  the  past  year  growers  of  Florida  citrus  and  California  plums 
asked  for  help  in  protecting  the  market  for  their  products  from 
poor  quality,  undersized  fruit.  In  each  case  minimum  shipping 
standards  were  developed  for  the  use  of  the  industry.  These  standards 
restricted  shipping  to  fruit  that  would  bring  satisfactory  returns. 

In  order  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  potatoes  the  O.P.A. 
authorized  ceiling  prices  above  those  for  table  stock  where  potatoes 
meet  certain  minimum  requirements.  Specifications  were  drawn  up 
and  State  regulation's  were  reviewed  to  see  that  they  comply  with 
the  minimum  requirements.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of 
food  products,  specialists  working  on  grades  and  standards  have 
assisted  in  developing  all  governmental  programs  dependent  upon 
grades,  such  as  price  ceilings,  price  support,  and  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  urograms. 

The  entire  1944-45  commercial  peanut  crop  was  marketed  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  In  connection  with  this  program,  specialists  checked 
the  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  grade  interpretations  in  the  various 
inspection  offices  throughout  the  three  peanut -growing  areas. 

During  the  year  1945  a  new  program  was  initiated  to  meet  consumer 
requests'.for  demonstrations  of  U„  Sr  standards  for  processed 
products.  Specialists  made  60  .demonstrations  to  approximately 
2,500  people.  Representative  organizations  requesting  and  featur¬ 
ing  these  demonstrations  were  home  economics  associations,  college 
and  university  home  econbmics  classes,  American  -Red .  Cross  .nutrition 
classes,  American  Association  of  University  Women  groups,  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  Farm  iBureau  Women's.  Association,  and  Rotary 
Clubs. 

2.  Livestock,  meats  and,  wool.;  Federal  grade  standards  have  been 
under  closer  scrutiny  during  the  last  three  years  than  ever  before 
in  history.  Their  use  as  the  basis  for  determining  ceiling  prices, 
subsidy  payments,  etc.,  during  wartime  has  made  them  a  matter  of 
intense  interest  and  concern  from  the  rancher  through  all  market¬ 
ing  and  processing  levels  to  the  retail  purchaser.  The  attention 
thus  focused  upon  standards  has  served  to  emphasize  the  funda¬ 
mentals  upon  which  grades  are  based  a,nd  the  values  whi  ch  would  be 
derived  from  attainment  of  our  ultimate  goal  -  single  uniform 
grade  standards  for  livestock  and  meats  which  can  be^  uniformly 
applied  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
without  regard  to  supply  and  demand. 
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Correlation  Between  Live  and  Carcass  Standards 

In  19^5  two  extensive  surveys  were  conducted  relating  to  the  degree 
of  correlation  between  the  grades  established  by  the  livestock 
market  news  reporters  (live  grades  for  basis  of  subsidy  payments) 
and  the  official  meat  graders  (carcass  grades  for  criterion  of 
value  and  price  of  each  carcass).  It  was  found  that  close  relation¬ 
ship  exists  between  the  two,  but  for  perfect  correlation  there  is 
stilla  need  far  some  modification  in  interpretation  of  the 
standards.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  finding,  further  studies  will 
be  ma.de  to  point  up  the  exact  areas  requiring  modification  so  that 
they  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Uniform  Amplication  of  Carcass  Grade  Standards 

Under  the  mandatory  meat  grading  requirements  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization,  the  Federal  meat  grading  service  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  determining  the  maximum  prices. at  which  all  carcasses  and 
wholesale  cuts  of  meat  can  be  sold' legally.  An  excellent  job  of 
keeping  the  grading  uniform  in  a.ll  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
done.  As  a  possible  means  of  developing  a  more  nearly  perfect 
method  for  determining  grades  and  maintaining  uniformity  of  beef 
grading  throughout  the  country,  a  project  was  undertaken  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  certain  carcass  measurements  and 
the  carcass  grades.  To  complete  this  study  it  will  be  necessary 
to,  measure  about  4,500  carcasses..  At  t'he  close ■  of  the  fiscal  year, 
309,  mostly  steer  carcasses,  had  been  measured  at  Baltimore, 

Richmond,  and  New  York  City. 

Demonstrations 

Demonst rational  live  grading  work  in  conjunction  with  4-H  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America  livestock  shows,  fairs,  and  other  similar 
gatherings  was  conducted  at  the  following  places:  'Demopolis,  Dothan, 
Montgomery,  Birmingham  and  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama;  LaGrange, 
Atlanta,  and  Moultrie,  Georgia;  Clyde,  North  Carolina;  Richmond, 
Virginia;  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  On  numerous  occasions  at 
Chicago  and  also  at  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  and  other  places, 
particularly  in  the  southeastern  states,  cooperation  was  extended  to 
various  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  grading  of 
experimentally  produced  livestock  and  the  carcasses  therefrom.' 
Judging  of  fat  cattle  at  six  fairs  in  the  southeastern  states  was 
also  done. 

Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  continued 
throughout  the .year  by  assisting  in  the  grading  of  experimentally 
produced  livestock  and  their  carcasses  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland.  These  studies  have  included  beef 
and  dual-purpose  types  of  cattle,  hogs,  lambs,  and  sheep  and  their 
respective  carcasses. 
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Wool  Shrinkage  Investigations 

Primary  emphasis  was  given  to  the  development  and  further  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  core  sampling  method  of  shrinkage  determination. 

The  oh jective  is  to  find  a  method  of  sampling  and  testing  which  will 
give  wool  growers  reliable  information  as  to  the  percentages  of 
shrinkage  of’  their  clips  prior  to  marketing.  Purchase  .of  the 
entire  domestic  clip  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  its 
valuation  by  Government  appraisers  afforded  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  carry  these  investigations  forward  on  a  larger  scale  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  results  thus  far  indicate 
definitely  that  the  core  sampling  procedure  i  s  by  far.  the  most 
accurate  method  thus  far  devised  for  providing  an  objective  measure 
of  the  shrinkage  of  grease  wool.  Further  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  year  in  order  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  the 
practicability  of  this  method  of  sampling  and  testing  as  a  possible 
means  for  providing  the  producer  with  reliable  information  as  a 
direct  aid  in  the  marketing  of  his  wool  clip. 

Wool  Standardization  Studies 

This  phase  of  work  involved  (l)  preparation  and  distribution  of 
practical  forms  of  the  official  wool  and  wool  top  standards,  and 
(2)  research  for  the  development,  maintenance,  extension,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  _  standards ..  The  official  wool  standards,  relating 
to  fineness  or  diameter  of  fiber  are  defined  in  terms  of  a  master 
set  of  samples.  Copies  are  made  from  this  master  set- and  sold  for 
commercial  use  or  issued  without  charge  for  official  and  educational 
use.  Wedge  scales  for  wool  fiber  measurement  are  distributed  to' 
the1  industry  at  cost.  During  the  1945  fiscal  year  79  units  of  the 
standards  were  sold  and  10  units  were  issued  free.  Sales  were  made 
of  6,900  wedge  scales.  Orders  on  hand  at  the-  close  of  the 'yean  call 
for  26  units.  .  . 

A  study  was  made  on  the  lower  grades  of  the  wool  top  standards  to 
secure  additional  data  on  the  grades  to.  aid  in  their1  definition,  to 
help  in  the  replenishment  of  stock,  and  as  a  means  of  further  study 
of  the  application"  of  the  meaurement  procedure-  among  'different 
laboratories.  The  study  was  inaugurated  near  the  close  of  the 
previous  year  and  continued  through  1945, 

Studies  relating  to  the  precision  of  wool. fiber  measurement  and  the 
causes  of  operator  differences  were  conducted  during -the  fiscal 
year  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Preliminary  plans  were  begun  for  a  comprehensive  standardization 
project  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  fo ^.promulgation  of  standards 
for  a.  11  characteristics  of  wool  having  an  effect  upon  its  value 
such  as  staple  length,  color,  type,  and  shrinkage.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  Federal  standards  would  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
wool  growers.  This  project  will  be  pursued  as  funds  for  the  purpose 
are  available. 
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3.  Dairy  and  poultry  products';  Efforts  to  maintain  interest  in 
quality  were  redoubled  in  19^5  "because  of. the  tendency  to  neglect 
this  factor  during  the  war  years  of'- unlimited  demand  coupled  with 
shortag.es  of  labor  and  equipment. 

As  an  aid  in  price  control  measures,  tentative  grades  for  Swiss 
cheese  were  developed  and  issued  at  the  request  of  representatives 
of  the  industry.  In  cooperation  with  the  governmental  procurement 
agencies  .work’  was  cont  inued  on  specifications  and  standards  for 
dry  whole  milk  of  long-keeping  quality.  In  order  to  encourage 
production  of  high  quality  Cheddar  cheese  for  military,'  lend-lease, 
and  civilian  uses,  a  series  of  meetings  for  cheesemakefs  was  held 
in  cheese  producing  areas  at  which  methods  of  producing ' cheese  were 
demonstrated  and  quality  problems  were  discussed. 

Two  new  sets  of  standards  and  grade  specifications  were  issued 
during  the  year,  (l)  Standards  for  eviscerated  chickens,  and  (2) 
standards  for  eviscerated  turkeys.  Standards  for  shell  eggs  were 
modified  for  simplicity  and  for  more  complete  agreement  with  con¬ 
sumer  grades,  and  the  standards  for  live  poultry  were  revised. 

Work  was  also  started  and  preliminary  conferences  were  held  on  the 
development  of  standards  and  grades  for  frozen  and  dried  egg 
products  and  for  canned  boned  poultry. 

Educational  material  prepared  during  the  year  included  a  new  publi¬ 
cation,  "Uniform  Labels  for  Consumer  Grades  of  Eggs"  and  revision 
of  an  old  bulletin,  "Grading  Dressed  Turkeys. "  An  outline  and 
rough  draft  of  material  to  be  included  in  a  new  publication, 

"Grading  Eggs,  Advantages  to  Producers, "was  prepared. 

Two  summary  reports  on  poultry  and  egg  marketing  developments  were 
prepared  and  distributed  to  Federal  and  State  marketing  officials, 
colleges,  and  trade  associations.  The  purpose  of  these  reports 
liras  to  give  information  on  the  activities  and  the  problems  connected 
with  development  and  administration  of  grades  and  standards,  food 
orders,  and  price  ceiling  regulations. 

Two  reports,  "Egg  Grades  and  Regulations  in  the  United  States" 
and  "Rational  Uniform  Standards  for  Quality  of  Individual  Eggs, 

Egg  Grades,  Weight  Classes  and  Regulations,"  were  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  studies  of  State  laws  relating  to  market 
standards  and  grades.  These  reports  were  mailed  to  persons 
interested  and  responsible  for  marketing  programs  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  studies  show  that  efficient  marketing  is  being 
handicapped  by  use  of  numerous  confusing  and  conflicting  specifica¬ 
tions,  grade  terms,  and  requirements  that  vary  widely  among  the 
S  tat  e  s . 

During  19^5  egg  grading  training  schools  were  held  in'  nearly  all 
States.,  The  objectives  of  these  training  schools  were: 

a.  To  train  4-H  Club  members,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
and  other  farm  youth  groups  to  grade  eggs. 
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b.  To  organize  a  program  of  grader  availability  to  assist 
farmers' and  market  handlers  of  eggs. 

c.  To  train  adults  for  official  egg-grading  work.  . 

Extensive  technical  assistance  was  given  during  the  year  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  number  of  research  projects  conducted  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  other  agencies  and  financed  largely  by  those  agencies. 

A  few  outstanding  projects  of  that  nature  are  cited. 

Mobile  Laboratory 

Prior  to'the'war  the  production  of  dried  eggs  was  carried  oh  by  a 
few  firms  operating  their  plants. for  about  three  months  a  year  at 
the  peak' of  egg  production.  Under  war  Conditions  many  new  firms 
entered  the  business  in  order  to  provide  dried  eggs  for  lend-lease 
and  the  armed  forces.  Many  of  these  firms  lacked  technical 
knowledge  concerning  the  trucking,  freezing,  and  drying  of  eggs. 

Few  equipment  was  developed  in  order  to  circumvent  the  shortage  of 
materials.  Often  thi s  new  equipment  presented  problems  of  a 
technical  nature  in  being  adapted  to  efficient  operation.  It  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  by  providing  technical  assistance  in  these  opera¬ 
tions  a  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  industry  and  the  war  effort 
could  be  substantially  advanced.  A  mobile  laboratory  was  set  up  to 
service  the  plants  located  in  the  central,  western  area.  Laboratory 
analyses  were  made  on  plant  operations  in  order  to  assist  in  finding 
points  of  possible  food  contamination  and  to  obtain  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  solving  operating  problems.  ' 

Bacteria  Studies 

In  cooperation  with  workers  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  detailed  study  was  made  on  the  source  of  distribution 
of  Salmonella  bacteria  in  liquid  and  dried  eggs.  "  Several  other 
research  projects  were  conducted,  such  as  a,  study  of  the  germicidal 
efficacy  of  sterilizing  solutions  used  in  egg  breaking  rooms,  and 
a  survey  of  the  bacteriology  of  certain  methods  of  producing  dried 
egg  albumen. 

Egg  Case  Studies 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  wooden  egg  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
during  war  years  to  use  fiber  egg  cases  to  the  extent  of  about 
60  percent  of  'total  egg  case  requirements.  Since  experience  in 
the  manufacture  and.  use  of  fiber  egg  cases  is  very  meager,  damage 
to"  shell  eggs  and  containers  was  great.  Assistance  was  given  in  a 
series  of  tests  on  fiber  egg  case's  resulting  in  the  development  of 
specifications  for  a  new  fiber  egg  case  which  will  be  economical 
and  of  superior;  quality.  . 
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Dried  Egg  Studies 


Experi ence:  during  the  war  years  indicated  that  considerable  moisture 
may  enter  dried  ‘egg  powder  through  the  packing  material.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  study  is  under  way-  to  measure  the  moisture  pickup  permitted 
by  various  types  of  dried  egg  packages.  The  objective  of  the  study 
is  to  determine  the  types  of  package  materials  presenting  the 
greatest  resistance  to  moisture,  thereby  enhancing  the  keeping 
quality  of  egg  powder.  When  completed  this  study  will  be  of  value 
both  to  the  governmental  agencies  and  to  private  industry  since 
the  establishment  of  a  domestic  postwar  market  for  dried  eggs  will 
undoubtedly  depend  upon  a  high  quality  product. 

4.  Grain,  rice,  beans,  peas,  hay,  seed,  and  hops:  Since  grain 
standards  are  mandatory  when  grain  sold  by  grade  is  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  it  is  highly  important  that  quality  measure¬ 
ments  be  kept  up  to  date.  Tests  begun  in  1944  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  certain  wheats  for  bread  were  completed  in  1945-  Re¬ 
search  is  now  under  way  to  determine  a  method  for  classifying  such 
wheats  when  they 'are  offered  for  inspection.  Milling,  baking,  and 
chemical  tests  were  made  on  about  500  samples  of  experimentally 
grown  wheat  as  a  part  of  the  program  to  develop  and  introduce 
superior  varieties  of  wheat  for  the  various  wheat  growing  areas. 

Nearly  every  year  problems  of  testing  the  moisture  content  in  grain 
arise  due  to  varying  crop  conditions.  The  unusual  conditions 
encountered  in  the  1944  and  1945  corn  crops  have  required  immediate 
research  work  and  decisions  to  provide  for  the  proper  inspection 
of  corn  moving  to  market . 

Parboiled  rice  was  imported  into  the  United  States  before  World 
War  II  because  parboiling  facilities  were  not  available  in  this 
country.  During  the  war  t\go  new  procedures  for  parboiling  rice 
were  adopted  commercially,  and  the  introduction  of  these  new 
types  of  rice  required  the  establishment  of  standards  to  define 
and  certificate  such  rice. 

The  standardization  and  checking  of  grading  equipment  used  by 
licensed  inspectors  and  Federal  supervisors  is  a  continuous 
project  that  is  necessary  in  maintaining  a  high  efficiency  of 
inspection.  Many  of  the  determinations  made  in  the  grading  of 
grain  and  the  other  commodities  depend  upon  mechanical  equipment 
for  accuracy  of  determination,  and  unless  this  equipment  is 
regularly  checked  and  standardized  erroneous  inspections  will 
result.  Improvements  are  being  made  continuously  in  the  equipment 
that  is  being  used  for  the  sampling  and  grading  of  grain.  A  new 
probe  developed  in  1945  that  permits  better  sampling  of  soybeans 
is  the  latest  development  along  these  lines. 

Numerous  improved  techniques  and  methods  for  testing  processed 
■oroducts  were  developed  during  World  War  II  under  this  appropria¬ 
tion  so  that  the  Government  could  be  promptly  assured  that  the 
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products  it  was  accepting  in  its  large  volume  of  purchases  met 
contract  specifications.  Some  of'  the  methods  a.nd  techniques  that 
have  "been  improved  include  quicker  and  more  accurate  determination  of 
crude  fiber  in  cereals  and  decreasing  by  50  percent  the  time  required 
to  make  seed  oil  tests. 

The  standards  for  hay  and  straw  were  revised  effective  September  1, 
1944,  making  them  more  practicable  for  commercial  use.  Studies  were 
conducted  with  a  view  to  recommending  revision  of  the  rice  standards 
and  of  the  standards  for  the  various  grains  subject  to  inspection 
under  the  Grain  Standards  Act. 

During  the  year  102  samples  of  hay  taken  in  connection  with  hay  cur¬ 
ing  and  feeding  experiments  were  analyzed  and  graded  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  More  than  100  lots  of  hay  and  straw  were  in¬ 
spected  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  during  the  year. 

A  plan  of  work  was  agreed  upon  for  a  cooperative  study  of  field 
cured,  forced  ventilation,  barn  cured,  and  ensiled  forages  and 
their  value  as  feed  for  dairy  cattle.  Under  this  plan  of  work  the 
Department  will  plan,  sampling  techniques;  make  leaf  and  stem 
separations  and  botanical  determinations  of  the  green  crop,  field- 
cured  hays,  barn-cured  hays,  and  silages;  ahd  xvill  grade  the  hays 
and  furnish  a  report  on  the  quality  factors  in  the  silages.  Work 
on  this  project  was  started  on  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  harvested  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center  in  1945. 

Hops  growers  requested  a  testing  service  under  which  certificates 
could  be  issued  showing  the  analysis  of  each  lot  of  hops  for  seed, 
leaf  and  stem  content.  Research,  conducted  principally  in  the 
field,  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  services  when  the 
1944  crop  was  marketed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

5.  Cotton  and  cottonseed:  Research  and  studies  relating  to  cotton 
and  cottonseed  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  work  projects  as  follows; 

(a)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  standardization  studies 
•  (b)  Cotton  fiber  testing  service 

(c)  Cotton  and  cottonseed  marketing  methods  and  distribution 

(d)  Cotton  ginning  and  packaging  studies 

(a)  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  physical  properties  of 
cotton  fibers  and  yarn  strength  showed  that  (l)  six  quality  factors  - 
tensile  strength,  length,  length  uniformity,  fineness,,  maturity,  and 
grade  -  account  for  8~f  percent  of  the  variations  in  yarn  strength; 

(2)  cottons  that  are  above  average  in  three  of  these  factors  - 
tensile  strength,  length,  and  length  uniformity  -  invariably  produce 
.yarns  above  average  strength;  and  (3)  the  strength  of  yarn  that  can 
be  obtained,  from  a  given  cotton  can  be  predicted  with  a  fain  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  results  of  this  study  were  published  during  the 
year  under  the  title  ’’Relationships  Between  Properties  of  Cotton 
Fiber  and  Strength  of  Cotton  Yarns."  This  publication  has  attracted 
wide  attention  in  the  cotton  industry. 
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These  findings  have  "been  particularly  valuable  to  manufacturers  in 
the  selection  of  cottons  suitable  for  tire  cord.  The  study  was  timely 
since  under  normal  conditions  tire  cord  is  the  largest  single  market 
outlet  for  cotton.  A  publication  entitled,  "Relationships  of  Cotton 
Fiber  Properties  to  Strength  and  Elongation  of  Tire  Cord,"  was  issued 
during  the  year. 

A  total  of  639  fiber  length  arrays  were  made  during  the  year  as  a 
basis  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  for  use  as  standard  types  for 
staple  length.  The  selection  of  all  cotton  for  use  in  the  official 
standards  is  now  based  on  laboratory  tests. 

Color  surveys  to  determine  relationship  of  the  color  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  various  areas  to  the  official  cotton  standards  were  made 
annually  until  two  years  ago  when  they  were  suspended  because  of 
wartime  pressure.  These  surveys  were  resumed  in  the  19^5  fiscal  yee„r 
when  a  study  was  started  which  will  provide  more  definite  information 
a.s  to  'Color  changes  in  cotton  in  storage. 

A  manuscript  was  completed  and  submitted  for  publication  as  a  printed 
bulletin  under  the  title  "Color  Measurement  and  its  Application  to  the 
Grading  of  Agricultural  Products."  This  publication,  which  will  _ 
serve  as  a  handbook,  summarizes  the  results  of  work  over  a  period  of 
years  in  developing  instruments  and  methods  for  the  scientific 
measurement  of  color.  It  includes  all'  necessary  basic  instructions 
for  making  color  measurements. 

Cottonseed  research  was  continued  in  19^5  to  provide  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  variety  and  growth  conditions  on  the  quantities  and 
dualities  of  the  by-products  of  cottonseed.  Facts  were  also  estab¬ 
lished  as  to  the  relationship  between  physical  properties  of  the 
seedand  the  yield  of  oil,  meal,  and  other  products.  These  studies 
should  lead  to  the  development  of  practical  methods  of  grading  indi¬ 
vidual  lots  of  seed  sold  at  gins  by  farmers,  a  project  discussed 
under  another  subappropriation  item. 

Perhaps  the  mo st  significant  facts  developed  from  these  studies  to 
date  relate  to  the  influence  of  variety  and  place  of  growth  on  the 
milling  quality  of  cottonseed.  Consistent  differences  were  found 
to  exist  between  different  varieties  grown  on  the  same  farm  and  the 
same  varieties  grown  on  different  farms.  These  differences  sometimes 
run  as  high  as  $7.00  per  ton  when  expressed  in  terms  of  dollar  value. 

(b)  Service  testing  of  cotton  fiber  was  "authorized  by  law  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  cotton  breeders.  Formerly  breeders  had  to  wait 
until  they  could  produce  a  sufficient  number. of  bales  of  cotton  for 
a  commercia.l  mill  test,  often  8  or  10  years,  before  they  could  learn 
whether  a  particular  strain  was  going  to'  be  desirable  or  not.  Now 
a  process  has  been  developed  by  the  Department  of  'Agriculture  whereby 
5  pounds  of  cotton  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  milling  conditions  as 
cotton  going  through  a  commercial  mill.  From  this  test  the  breeder 
can  find  out  without  delay  whether  or  not  this  new  strain  is  worth¬ 
while  . 
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Cotton  "breeders  have  -made  extensive  use  of  the  service  from  the  . 
"beginning.  All  of  the  principal  cotton  "breeders  of  the  United 
States  keep  in  close  touch  with  testing  activities  and  make  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  laboratory  facilities  for  testing  their  new  cottons. 
Breeders  are  making  remarkable  progress  in  developing  new  varieties 
and  strains  of  cotton.  They  attribute  much  of  this  progress  to  the 
fact  that  they  can  now  have  their  cottons  tested  promptly. 

Cotton  merchants,  who se  mill  customers  are  exacting  in  their  require¬ 
ments,  have  found  it  advantageous  to  have  fiber  tests  made  on 
samples  representing  each  lot  intended  for  shipment  to  mills.  In 
some  instances,  merchants  are  having  complete  fiber  and  spinning 
tests  made 'on  the  early  receipts  of  the  crop' from  specific  growth 
areas  and  are  using  the  results  a.s  a  basis  for  sales.  Cotton  manu¬ 
facturers  recognize  the  advantages  of  the  testing  service  because 
it  enables  them  to  procure  their  raw  cotton. more  advantageously  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  products.  In  19^5  cotton 
manufacturers  head  the  list  of  users. 

The  cotton  testing  laboratories  of  the  Department  are  focal  points 
for  the  cotton  industry  of  the  country  in  the  consideration  of 
problems  of  .cotton  quality  relating’  to  the  ginning,  packaging, 
marketing  and  processing  of  cotton.  A  large  number  of  visitors 
came  to  these  laboratories  during  the  year  to  study  testing  methods 
and  results  and  to  get  help  with  their  cotton  quality  problems. 

There  are  four  laboratories,  located  at  Washington,  D.  C.;  Clemson, 
South  Carolina;  Stoneville,  Mississippi;  and  College  Station, 

Texas.  At  Clemson  and  College  Station. .the  work  is  done  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  States.  Both  of  these  laboratories  are  equipped  for 
making  spinning  tests  as  well  as  fiber  testing.  The  Washington 
and  Stoneville  laboratories  do  fiber  testing  only. 

In  the  cotton  testing  laboratories,  measurement s  are  made  of  the 
physical  properties  of  cotton  fiber  such  as  tensile  strength,  fiber 
length,  length  variability,  fineness.,  and -maturity  .  Actual  pro¬ 
cessing  tests  on  commercial  textile  machinery  are  also  made  in 
order  to  determine  manufacturing  waste,  yarn  strength,  yarn 
appearance,,  and  general  performance  in  the  manufacturing  process. 

The  number  of  tests  performed  during  the  19^5  fiscal  year  by  groups 
is  as  follows:  , 

Service  testing  to  the  public  ....  11,696 
Testing  in  connection  with  coopera¬ 
tive  governmental  research 

programs  . . .  ^,182 

Testing  in  connection  with  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Marketing  Administration 
projects  .  12,252 


Total 


33,130 
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There  has  been  a  consistent  increase  in  the  use  of  this  service  since 
its  inauguration  in  1942.  This  growth  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
tabulation,  of  fees  collected  for  deposit  to  the  Miscellaneous  Re¬ 
ceipts  account  of  the  Treasury  each  year  since  this  service  was 
inaugurated: 


Fiscal  Year 


Amount  .Collected 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


$3,439-20 

9,420.30 

14.472.85 

18.291.85 


In  1945  the  service  testing  work  was  approximately  50  percent  self- 

supporting.  Expenditures  in  connection  with  the  work  amounted  to 
$36,770. 


The  principal  job  incident  to  cooperative  research  testirg  is  the 
annual  variety  participated  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  and  the  various  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations.  Leading  commercial  varieties  and  new 
strains  of  cotton  are  grown  in  test  plots  at  25  experiment  stations 
across  the  Cotton  Belt.  Fiber  and  spinning  tests  are  made  on  these 
cotton's  each  year.  The  published  results  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
studying  performance  of  the  different  varieties  and  strains.  These 
tests  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  who  are  interested  in  cotton  breeding 
work.’ 

This  series  of  tests  for  the  1944  crop  include.'  U6  lots.  Results 
were  published  under  the  following  titles: 

"Results  of  Fiber  and  Spinning  Tests  for  Some 
Varieties  of  Upland  Cotton  Grown  in  the  United 
States,  Crop  of  1944" 

"Results  of  Fiber  and  Combed  Yarn  Spinning  Tests 
of  Some'  Long  Staple  Cottons  Grown  in  the  United 
States.  Crops  of  1941-44" 

A  sfudy  conducted  in  1945  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  involved  the  yaking  of  complete  fiber  and 
spinning  "tests  on  26  lots  of  cotton.  These  tests  were  designed  to 
determine  the  effect  on  the  spinning  Aralue  of  various  methods  of 
harvesting,  including  hand  picking,  hand  snapping,  machine  stripping, 
and  mechanical  picking. 


Miscellaneous  studies  conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  govern¬ 
mental  research’  agencies  involved  a  total’  of  75  complete  fiber  and 
spinning  tests. 

A  special  study  of  alternative'  techniques’  of  making  fiber  fineness 
and  maturity  determinations  developed  the  fact  that  one  method 
results  in  a  saving  in  time  of  about  50  percent  and  that  the 
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consistency  of  results  was  substantially  improved  by  this  method. 

The  improved  method  has  been  adopted  as  standard  in  all  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  laboratories. 

(c)  Marketing  agencies  and  cotton  manufacturers  have  for  years 
dealt  with  quality  in  raw  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade  and  staple 
length.  However,  .other  factors  of  quality  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  spinning  performance  of  cotton.  These  factors,  referred 
to  as  "character",  are  elusive  from  the  standpoint  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  objective  evaluation  in  commercial  practice. 

Recent  development  of  laboratory  methods  for  measuring  these 
properties  and  the  establishment  of  their  relationship  to  process¬ 
ing  performance  and  the  quality  of  the  finished  product  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  quality  improvement  program. 

These  studies  have  also  stimulated  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
cotton  manufacturers,  cotton  merchants,  and  others  in  these  factors 
of  quality  which  have  not  previously  been  taken  into  account  in 
buying  and  selling  cotton. 

Studies  of  these  fiber  characteristics  have  indicated  that  so-called 
"character"  might  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  variety.  Preliminary 
studies  made  in  19^5  indicate  that  a  program  of  effective  market¬ 
ing  by  variety  will  require  the  stand.ardiza.tion  of  production  of 
improved  varieties  on  a  sizeable  area,  basis  and  one-variety  plant¬ 
ing  by  areas  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  varieties. 

A  study  was  started  which  will  provid.e  definite  quantitative  data 
on  the  relative  importance  of  variety  as  an  indicator  of  spinning 
performance.  .Tests  were  made  at  the  spinning  laboratories  of 
samples  of  cotton  of  various  grade  and  staple  combinations  of  the 
principal  improved  varieties  grown. in  different  locations  through¬ 
out  the  Cotton  Belt.  This  study when .  completed,  will  show  the 
range  in  spinning  quality  of  cotton  of  a  pure  variety  grown  in 
specif ic .producing  areas  and  the  extent  to  which  information  as  to 
variety  can  be'  expected  to  supplement  grade  and  staple  length  in 
commercial  marketing. 

Work  has  .continued  on  the  development  of  automatic  .mechanical 
equipment  for  the  sampling  of  cotton  bales  during  the  process  of 
ginning.  This  method  of  sampling  provides  a  more  satisfactory 
sample  than  is  pos sibl e 'under  the  old  system  of  cutting  samples 
from  completed  bales.  The  old  system  not  only  fails  to  provide 
a  truly  representative  sample  but  it  also  contributes  to  the 
ragged  appearance  of  the  bale.  Equipment  for  the  automatic  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  sample  during  the  process  of  ginning  is  fully  perfected 
and  was  used  satisfactorily  at  three  commercial  gins  during  the 
1944-45 

season.  Work  is  being  continued  to  simplify  the  equipment 
and  to  provide  in  addition  for  automatic  packaging  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  samples. 
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Cotton  ginning  and  packaging  studies  are  conducted  in  cooperation 
with,  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration.  That  organization 
.conducts  the  mechanical  engineering  phases  of  these  studies  while 
work  under  this  appropriation  relates  to  eva.lua.ting  the-  effect  of 
various  types  of  equipment  and  systems  of  operation  on  the  quality 
of  the  cotton  and  on  marketing. 

A  preliminary  economic  study  of  ginning  in  a  selected  area  of 
Mississippi,  begun  in  1944  in  cooperation  with  t.he  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Experiment.  Station,  was  continued  on  an  expanded 
scale  during  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Preliminary,  indications  are 
that  ginning  services  of  better  quality  and  lower  cost  can  be 
provided  a.t  the  larger  and  better  equipped  gins.  This  study  has 
been  extended  to  a  selected  area  in  Oklahoma  in  cooperation  with 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Delta  Experiment  Station,  a  series  of  tests 
were  made  in  19)45  involving  special  field  plot  planting,  experimental 
cleaning  and  ginning  operations,  fiber  and  cottonseed  quality 
testing,  all  planned  with  the  objective  of  indicating  the  technical 
and  economic  possibilities  of  mechanization  of  cotton  production, 
and  harvesting  and  its  effect  on  ginning,  marketing  and  processing. 
Some  of  the  results  of  these  tests  to  date  indicate  that  (l)  the 
foreign  matter  content  of  machine-picked  cotton  is  about  9  times 
that  of  the  handpicked  cotton  of  the  first  picking,  (2)  cotton 
picked  with  a  machine  graded  from  2  to  5  grades  lower  than  cotton 
•  handpicked  at  the  same  time,  and  (3)  timely  harvesting  of  cotton 
with  a  machine,  as  compared  with  delayed  .harvesting  by  hand,  re¬ 
duced  the  grade  loss  to  an  average  of  1.6  grades.  It  appears  that 
the  successful  adaptation  of  mechanical  harvesting  to  the  American 
cotton  crop  is  likely  to  depend  upon  the  development  of  equipment 
for  the  economical  and  satisfactory  cleaning  of  lint  after  its 
separation  from  the  seed  and  before  pressing  into  bales  at  the 
gins.  Research  directed  to  the  development  of  equipment  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  is  now  under  way.  •  \ 

( o)  Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Allotment  to  Production  and  Marketing  Administration) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  an  allotment  for  special 
research  in  marketing  farm  products.  Studies  now  under  way  have  to 
do  with  the  storage  of  grain  sorghum  on  the  farm  and  the  extraction  of 
foreign  material  from  cotton  lint  at  gins. 
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(p)  Tobacco  Acts 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  .  $1,000,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 

of  1945  . . . . .  +67 , 900 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  .  1,067,5^0 

Budget  estimate,  1947  .  1 , 119,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -18,100 

Increase  +69 , 600  .  +51 , 9 00 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

194b 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Tobacco  Acts  . 

$774,957 

$1 , 049 , 4oo 

$1,119,000 

+$69,600  (l) 

2.  Overtime  pay  . 

117,203 

18,100 

-  - 

-13,100 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  529  . 

522 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance  . 

40,818 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

933,500 

1,067,500 

1,119,000 

+51 , 500 

Anticipated  supplemental  . 

-  - 

-67,500 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

933,500 

1,000,000 

1,119,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $51,500  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $18,100 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $69,600  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $62,5&6  resulting  from  an  absorption  in  1946  of  a 

part  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  19^5 • 

Additional  funds  were  provided  in  the  1946  appropriation  to  extend  the 
inspection  service  to  all  of  the  uninspected  flue-cured  markets  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  Although  every  effort  was  made  to  recruit  and  train 
sufficient  inspectors,  there  were  24  flue-cured  markets  which  remained 
uninspected  during  the  1945-1946  marketing  season.  The  resulting  saving 
of  $62,586  is  being  used  to  absorb  in  1946  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Ppy  Act  of  1945-  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
future  manpower  situation  will  be  such  that  sufficient  employees  can  be 
recruited  and  trained  to  inspect  all  flue-cured  markets  in  the  1946-1947 
marketing  season. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $7,Ol4  for  pla.cing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947 »  within- 

grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect  for  only  a 

part  of  the  fiscal  year  19463 


•  • 

' 


- 
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WORK  -UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  assure  tobacco  growers  a  fair  return  based  on  current 
market  nr  ices  for  the  quality  of  the  cron  produced  by  providing:  (1) 
uniform  standards  which  may  be  used  by  growers  in  preparing  the 
tobacco  for  market,  (2)  determination  of  the  quality  of  the. product 
through  official  inspection  at  designated 'auction  markets  at  time 
of  sale,  and  (3)  current  market  information  as  a  price  guide,  to 
growers  in  order  to  assist  them  mn.de  ci  ding  whether  a  buyer's  .offer 
is  fair  and  acceptable. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  .Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Tobacco 
Inspection,  Act  in  1935 >  wide  variations  in  prices  of  almost  identical 
qualities  of  tobacco  sold  at  auction  markets  had  been  the  basis  of 
long  standing  complaints  among  tobacco  growers.  This  condition  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  annual  loss  in  income  to  tobacco  growers  of  several 
million. dollars,  prof  its  .going _ to  speculators,  warehousemen  buying 
for ■ house ' account s,  and  regular  buyers  capitalizing  on  the  growers' 
lack  of  information.  '-Furthermore,,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  tobacco  by.  grades  gave  little  incentive  to  produce  the  best  kinds 
of  tobacco.  The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  provides  tobacco  growers 
selling  on  auction  markets  with  (1)  a  grade  mark  on  the  ticket  of  each 
lot  to  indicate  the  quality,  (2)  the  official  market  report  showing 
the  average  prices  currently  paid  for  that  quality,  and  (3)  assistance 
and  training  in  preparing  and  sorting  tobacco  for  market  -  the  tools 
by  which  growers  may  protect  themselves  against  losses. 

More  than  1.9  billion  pounds  of  American  tobacco  were  produced  in 
1944,  of  which  about  91*3  percent,  valued  at  approximately  $744,000,000f 
was  sold  at  public  auction.  Supplied  with  authentic  and  unbiased 
current  information  as  to  the  quality  and  grade  of  each  lot  as  well 
as  market  prices  for  each  grade,  the  grower  has  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  appraise  accurately  and  quickly  the' bids  offered.  The 
principal  protection  the  farmer  has  against  losses  is  the,  privilege 
of  rejecting,  within  a  specified  time,  bids  which  he  considers  un¬ 
fair.  Losses  are  further  reduced  by  demonstrating  and  assisting 
growers  in  the  proper  method  of  preparing  the  tobacco  for  market. 

Of -the  six  classes  of  American  tobacco  grown  and  subdivided  into 
26  types,  3  classes  sub-divided  into  14  types  are'  sold  at  public 
auction  markets.  Each  of  these  14  types-  is  further  classified  by 
grade.  Tobacco  growers  are  not  generally  familfa’r  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  considerations  which  control  the  grades  of  'tobacco,  and  since 
auction  selling  proceeds  very  rapidly  (an  average  of  one  sale  every 
ten  seconds),  it  is  of  the  utmost ' importance  to  growers  that  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors  be  on  hand  to-' determine  -  the  grades. of  the  tobacco 
and  supply  current  market  prices  for  each  grade.  Auction  ware¬ 
houses  furnish  only  average  selling  prices  covering  all  grades  sold, 
but  do  not  furnish  .'prices  by  -grades. 

An  accurate  appraisal  of  the  ; volume  and  quality,' of  the  existing 
supply  of  tobacco  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  market.  These  basic  data  are  available 
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quarterly  in  the  Tobacco  Stocks  Report,  which  presents  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  volume,  type,  form,  and  groups  of  grades  of 
tobacco  inventdries. 

General  Plan:  An  "auction  market  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  mandatory  inspection  service  after  approval  by 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  in  a  referendum  by  the  growers  selling 
their  tobacco  at  the  market.  At  these  designated  markets  trained 
inspectors  examine  the  lots  of  tobacco  before  the  sale  and  ipark 
the  appropriate  grade  symbol  on  each  basket  or  lot  ticket.  Current 
price  reports  are  made  available  to  each  grower.  The  grower  is  then 
in  a  position  to  determine,  from  a  disinterested,  unbiased  source, 
the  value  of  his  tobacco  and  the  approximate  price  he  should  receive. 

If  the  bid  is  not  considered  adequate  by  the  grower,  he  may  reject 
the  offer  and  call  for  a -resale. 

Tobacco  growers  are  further  assisted  in  marketing  their  crop  through 
an  extensive  educational  program  including  demonstrations  on  the 
farm,  at  schools  or  at  farmer  meetings;  exhibits  at  county  fairs 
and  farm  conventions;  and  distribution  of  literature.  By  these 
various  methods  tobacco  growers  are  currently  informed  of  grade 
standards;  the  best  methods  of  handling  and  preparing  the  product 
for  market;  and  the  value  and  use  of  Federal  inspection  and  market 
reports  on  the  auction  floor. 

Progress  and' Examples  of  Current  Programs:  There  are  145  tobacco 

auction  markets  in  the  country.  All  of  them,  except  four  in  southern 
Maryland,  have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
inspection.  During  the  1945  fiscal  year,  110  of  the  designated 

■  -  markets  were  inspected  -  an  increase  of  seven  markets  over  fiscal 
year  1944.  The  tables  which  follow  indicate  the  growth  of  the 
inspection  service  since  the  enactment  of  the  Tobacco  Inspection 
Act  (Table  1)  and  the  status  of  the  1945  inspection  programbby 
types  (Table  2). 

Table  1  -  Growth  of  Tobacco  Inspection  I 


: 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Tobacco  Inspected  at  Auction  Market 

Crop 

• 

• 

Fiscal 

Year 

Market  s 
Inspected 

Sets  of 
Buyers 

Inspected 

Percent  of  Total 
Auction  Sales 

1936-37  : 

1937 

20 

26 

(1,000  lbs) 

146,114 

14 

1937-38  : 

1938 

22 

28 

208,234 

15  .. 

1938-39  ; 

1939 

31 

4l 

255,231 

'21 

1930-40  ; 

1940 

4l 

58 

465,000 

28 

iq4o_4l  : 

1941 

45 

66 

568,000 

34 

1941-42  : 

1942 

84 

114 

698,000 

•63 

1042-43  : 

1943 

105 

145 

875033 

68.3' 

1943-44  : 

1944 

103 

143 

911,500 

71.1 

1944-45  : 

1945 

110 

'  147 

1,382,595 

77-7 

1045-46  : 

1946 

117* 

157* 

1,627,000* 

*86 

1046-47  : 

1947 

l4l* 

188* 

1,740,814* 

*98.3 

^Estimated 
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Table  2  -  Status  of  Tobacco  Inspection 


’Auction 

1944-1945  Season 

:Inspected  Mkts. 

Auction  Sales 

:  Total 

•  | 

.  :  No . 

Desig-.  Qf 

nated  : Markets 

No .  of 

sets  of 
buyers 

Total 

Inspected 

fa  II 

spec' 

; 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs 

Flue— cured  : 

76 

76-  ; 

46, 

72 

1,074,392 

694,098 

64 

Fire-cured  : 

12 

12  : 

11I/ 

15 

56,557 

56,557 

100 

Burley  ; 

45 

45  : 

45 

54 

588,239 

588,239 

100 

Lark  air-  : 

cured-  : 

8 

'  8  ; 

8  . 

6 

43,701 

43,701 

100 

Southern  : 

Maryland  : 

4 

: 

- 

- 

17.147 

- 

- 

i4i— / ; 

110 

147 

1,720,042 

1,382,595 

77 

1/  One  market  did  not  operate  in  the  1944-45  season. 

2 /  Six  of  the  markets  are  listed  twice  since  they  sell  two  types  of 
tobacco. 

Note:  These  tables  represent  only  initial  producers'  sales  on 
inspected  markets.  In  addition,  inspection  was  made  of 

(a)  Nearly  96  million  pounds  of  resales  for  producers; 

(b)  Approximately  2  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  hogsheads 
for  cooperative  marketing:  associations; 

•'  .(:c)  7-^ -million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  connection  with  the 
:  •'  operation  of  the  tobacco  diversion  program  for  nicotine 

purposes. 

Inspection  service  was  furnished  also  in  connection  with 
manufacturing  and  shipping  1,750,000  cigarettes  and  1,106,000 
pounds  of  native’ twist  tobacco  under  the  Lend-Lease  program. 

The  markejt  information  service  furnishes  tobacco  growers  and  the 
trade  daily  and  weekly  with  current  average  prices  of  tobacco  by 
official  grades  together  with  other  important  market  data.  These 
are  of  special  value  to  growers  at  the  markets  where  their  tobacco 
is  being  offered  for  sale  so  that  they  may  more  accurately  evaluate 
their  own  tobacco  in  the  light  of  current  prices.  During  the  1944- 
45  marketing  season  a  total  of  1,027  separate  issues  of  the  various 
tobacco  market  information  reports,  involving  a  total  distribution 
of  664,375  copies,  was  made  covering  all  types  of  tobacco  sold  on 
auction  markets.  Certain  of  these  reports  were  specially  prepared 
for  radio.  This  information  was  disseminated  ovpr  29  stations  in 
8,48.4  broadcast  3. 
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Table  3  -  Extent  of  Distribution,  of  Market  Information 


Item 

1944 

;  1945 

Reports  prepared: 

Other  (daily,  weekly,  seasonal,  special)... 

419 

400 

505 

522 

909 

1,027 

Distribution  of  copies: 

On  tobacco.’inarkets  . . . . . 

Other  (Pres:°  and-  radio, •  mailing  lists, 

demonstration  and  education)  . 

Total  . . 

545,101 

114,766 

546,529 

117,-846 

659,^67 

664,375" 

The  distribution  of'  the'  5^6,529  reports  to  growers  at  markets  was  made 
on  538  auction  floors,  located  at  108  marketing  centers,  and  involving  | 
14  tobacco  t;~pes  ,in  the  12^ States  affected. 

The  demonstration  and  training  program  carried  on  in  connection  with 
this  work  reached  approx.ima.tely  63,000  tobacco  groi^ers  during  the 
year.  The  volume  of  work  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 


Table  4  -  Tobacco  Demonstration  and  Training  - 


:  1943 

1944 ' 

1945 

Type  of  Activity  • 

No; 

Atten-t  1 

dance : 

At  ux-  : 
tvnNo .  : 

Atten¬ 

dance 

t  : 

e  alter  2  : 

Atten¬ 
dance  : 

Farm  Demonstrations  ... 

1,391 

17,441 

1,258 

15,528 

1,582 

19,009 

Tfomor.#  1  Mppt.i  TIP’S  ..... 

101 

3,450 

277 

6,981 

276 

7,517 

School  Demonstrations.. 
Farm  Visits  and  other 

559 

20,172 

610 

21,686 

758 

27,878 

Contacts  . 

Exhibits  at  County  Fairs 

5,084 

8,583 

8,155 

and  Farm  Conventions, 
Training  courses  for 

7 

5 

Inspectors  . . . 

Training  courses  at 

4 

77 

6 

121 

.  .  6 

Ilf 

Agricultural  Colleges. 
Grading  tests  held 

5 

146 

(  ' 

in  Fi eld  . . 

Publications  dis- 

4 

46 

7 

31 

5 

22 

tributed  „ . 

62,500 

— 

58,000 

59,-275 

-  so  - 


(a )  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency, 
and -Standard.  Container  Acts 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  . . .  $181,600 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employee s  Pay 

Act  of  1945  . .  424,^00 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  .  206 , 100 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . .  2l4, 800 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -3,700 

Increase  +12 , 400  .  +8 , 700 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Administration  of  the 
Perishable  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commodities, 
Produce  Agency,  and 
Standard  Container 

Acts  . 

2.  Overtime  pay  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 

miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  529  . 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

?169,316 

24,951 

232 

15,501 

$202,400 

3,700 

$214,800 

+$12,400  (l) 
-3,700 

Total  available  . 

210,000 

206,100 

2l4, 800 

+8 , 700 

Ant i cipate d  supplemental 

-  - 

-24,500 

-  - 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

210,000 

181,600 

214,800 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $8,700  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $3,700 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $12,400,  conroosed  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $10,880  to  -provide  additional  personnel  and 

passenger-carrying  vehicles  necessary  to  check  on  business  establish¬ 

ments  for  compliance  with  licensing  provisions  of  the  Act: 

Objective :  To  visit  persons  subject  to  the  Act  who  have  not  been 

licensed  in  order  to  obtain  application  for  license  where  it  is 
found  that  the  prospect  should  be  licensed.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  many  small  operators  who  either  through  ignorance 
of  the  law  or  neglect  have  never  applied  for  license,  and  therefore 
are  operating  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
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The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Proper  enforcement  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act  is  complicated  by  the  constant  turnover 
of  operators  in  the  produce  trade.  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  numerous 
small  dealers,  particularly  truckers  who  often  operate  on  a  seasonal 
basis  is  difficr.lt.  The  number  of  such  dealers  who  a.re  operating 
without  license  is  not  known  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  5,000  in  the  entire  country.  Undoubtedly  the  number  will 
increase  as  trucks  and  tires  become  more  plentiful.  Since  these  small 
dealers  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  net  they  should  be 
licensed  in  order  that  their  operations  may  be  brought  under  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 


Plan  of  Work:  The  greatest  number  of  unlicensed  dealers  are  operating 
in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  sections  of  the  country.  Marketing 
specialists  would  visit  unlicensed  dealers  in  these  areas  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  acciua.inting  them  with  their  rights  and  liabilities 
under  this  law.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,000  new  businesses 
should  be  licensed  in  19^7.  I 


( b )  Ah  increase  of  $1,520  for  placing  on- a.  full  year  basis  in  19^7, 

withih-grade  salary  advancements  which  a.re  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  10U6. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  protect  producers,  shippers,  distributor's,  dealers, 

brokers,  commission  merchants,  and  consumers  against  unfair  practices 
in  the  marketing  of  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  moving  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Due  to  the  perishable  nature  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  extremely  important  that  they  be  marketed 
as  auickly  as  possible  to  prevent  spoilage.  This  is  done  by  commission 
merchants,  dealers,  and  brokers  who,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  were  in  a  position  to  defraud  the  producers,  handlers, 
and  consumers.  Fraudulent  methods  were  at  times  employed,  such  as 
attempting  to  evade  the  terms  of  a  contract;  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
oroduce  delivered;  incorrectly  accounting  for  consignments;  rejecting 
the  shipment  entirely;  attempting  to  misrepresent  or  misbrand  the  oro- 
duct  offered  or  our chased  as  to  quality,  grade,  quantity,  and  condi¬ 
tion;  failing  to  keen  adeauate  records  of  transactions;  or  using 
deceptive  and  short-weight  containers,  as  a  result  of  these  practices, 
losses  to  growers  were  high  and  vast  amounts  of  food  spoiled  and  were 
dumped.  The  cost  to  consumers  was  correspondingly  increased.- 

At  the  request  of  the  industry.  Congress  enacted  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  and  the  Standard 
Container  Acts,  all  of  which  regulate  and  control  the  marketing  of 
produce.  The  Department  is  directed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts. 

General  Plan:  Under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  each 
commission  merchant,  dealer,  and  broker  handling  fresh  or  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  required 
to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  fee  of 
$10:  per  year.  Through  field  offices  a  check  is  made  on  those  subject 
to  license  but  are  not  licensed,'  and  complaints  of  violations  of  the 
unfair  conduct  provisions  of  the  Act  are  investigated-.- .  Violations 
are  dealt  with  by  (1)  working  out  amicable  settlements  or  making 
informal  determination  after  the  complaining  -parties  have  agreed', 
to  abide  by  the  decision,  (2)  by  the  payment  of  reparation  awards 
between- the  parties  involved  after  the  filing  of  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  Secretary  or  (3)  revocation  or  suspension  of  licenses  and/ 
or ' publication  of  facts.  The  first  method  of  settlement  is  being 
used  more  and:  more. 

The  Produce  Agency  Act  prevents  the  destruction  or  dumping  of  farm 
products  received  in  interstate  commerce  and  requires  commission 
merchants  to  give  an  accurate  accounting  of  all  farm  oroduce  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  on  consignment.  This  Act  covers  not  only  fruits  and 
vegetables  but  all  perishable  farm  products,  including  dairy  and 
poultry  oroducts. 

The  Standard  Containers  Acts  established  standard  sizes  for  climax 
baskets,  berry  boxes,  till  baskets,  hamoers,  and  round  stave  and 
splint  baskets  used  in  marketing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  a11 
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basket  manufacturers  of  the  last  three  types  rrnnist  submit  their  specifi¬ 
cations  to  the  Department  for  approval  as  to  compliance  with  standard 
qualifications.  Containers  not  measuring  up  to  these  standards  subject 
the  .manufacturer  to  penalty  of  fine  and/or  imprisonment.  Compliance 
with  these  Acts  is  secured*  and  unintentional  violations  are . prevented 
through  periodic  factory  inspections  or  by  examination  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  testing  laboratory  of  sample  containers  voluntarily  submitted  by 
manufacturers.  Scores  of  technical  violations  require  only  minor 
corrective  adjustments. 

<  •  *  *  - 

The  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act  is  designed  to  promote  tve  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  in  apples  and  pears  and  protect  tve  reputation  of 
American-grown  apples  and  pears  in  foreign  markets.  This  law  prevents 
deception  or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  quality  of  such  products  by 
providing  for  commercial  inspection.  During  t1  e  war*,  exports  of  apples 
and  pears  were  discontinued  with  the  result  that  no  regulatory  work  was 
required  under  this  Act. 

Revenue:  The  enforcement  of  these  regulatory  acts  continued  during  1945 
on  a  more  than  self-supporting  basis.  Actual  expendit ores  amounted  to 
*$194,267.  License  fees  amounting  to  $234,911*  including  renewals,  were 
collected  during  the  year  and  deposited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
account  of  the  Treasury. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  The  following  summary  irdicates 
the  volume  of  licensing  activity  during  1945  as  compared  with  1943  and 
1944,  and  the  anticipated  volume  during  1946  and  1947: 

Licensing  Activity 


Item 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946*. 

1947* 

Number  of  licenses 

issued. . . . . 

4,935 

5,325 

5,301 

4, 620 

5,627 

6, 600 

7,600 

number  of  licenses 

terminated. . . 

3,965 

3,900 

3,900 

Number  of  licenses  in 

effect  at  end  of 
fiscal  year. 

18*634 

- 19,305 

20,967 

23,667 

27,367 

Net  license  fees  col—,; 
lected  and  deposited 
(including  arrearage 
fees  and  penalties).. 

:^95,952 

#212, 266 

$234,911 

$245,000 

$255,000 

..•^-Estimated 

At  the  close. of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  more  licenses  in  effect  than 
ever  before  and  increased  activity  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  swell 
the  number  of  applications  during  the  corning  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  in  licensing  work  was  due  to  several  factors  including 
(a)  closer  checking  of  prospects  by  the  field  offices*  (b)  handling  of 
irozen  foods,  by  food  brokers  and  general  wholesalers*  (c)  licensing  of 
many  potato  chip  manufacturers  who  had  heretofore  not  realized  that 
they  were  required  to  obtain  li dense s*  (d)  inclusion  oT  "many  small 
jobbers*  truclcers*  and  retailers  under  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
Act  irough  amendment  to  the  definition  of  ''wholesale  or  jobbing 
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quantities"  in  the  Secretary's  regulations,  making  small  purchases  of 
interstate  produce  aggregating  one  ton  in  a  day,  rather  than  individual 
purchases  of  one  ton  lots,  constitute  the  quantity  to  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  transactions  are  subject  to  the  Act,  (e)  closer 
check  on  licensees  who  have  changed  their  name  or  form  of  organization, 
and  (f)  greater -attention  to  the  collection  of  accured  arrearages  from 
those  who  had  failed  to  obtain  licenses. 

Although  slightly  fewer  complaints  were  received  in  1945  than  in  1944* 
informal  amicable  settlements  from  a  monetary  standpoint  showed  a  big 
increase.  The  following  summary  indicates  the  volume  of  enforcement 
activity: 

Enforcement  Activity 


Fiscal  Year 


Item 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946* 

1947* 

Number  of  com- 

plaints  re- 

cei ved ........ 

1,889 

2,058 

2,020 

2,300 

2,  500 

Number  of  com- 

plaints  person-, 
ally  investi¬ 
gated  (balance 
handled  by 
correspondence) 

404 

568 

612 

625 

650 

Number  of  formal 

decisions  ren¬ 
dered  by  the 
Secretary . 

125 

83 

86 

75 

85 

Formal  awards  of 
reparations. . • 
Number  of  in- 

$59,021 

$41, 314 

$69,082 

$60,250 

$70, 000 

formal  amica¬ 
ble  settlements 

1,030 

900 

888 

970 

1,100 

Payments  made 

l 

under  amicable 
settlements . . • 

$602,564 

$938,120 

$1,064,554 

$1,165,000 

$1,300,000 

■^-Estimated 


Only  seven  complaints  were  recorded  under  the  Produce  Agency  Act  during 
the  year,  exclusive  of  the  complaints  which  also  involved  apparent 
violations  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  Both  Acts 
are  enforced  by  the  same  personnel. 

In  1945  the  greater  part  of  the  container  testing  work  was  done  in  the 
Washington  laboratory,  due  to  inadequate  personnel,  travel  conditions, 
and  other  factors.  Twenty-six  factories  were  visited  at  which  72 
sizes  and  types  of  baskets  were  tested.  Including  laboratory  and 
field,  1,516  individual  samples  in  508  lots  were  tested. 

Because  most  violations  are  technical,  not  deliberate,  due  to  mechani¬ 
cal  errors  not  detectable  until  sample  baskets  are  tested,  the  policy 
continues  of  securing  correction  and  simultaneously  detaining  any  non- 
standard  stocks  for  destruction  or  diversion  for  other  uses.  This  is 

more  expedient  than  prosecuting  because  delays  incidental  to  court 
action  would  allow  countless  containers  of  illegal  sizes  to  enter 
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trade  channels  where  it  is  impossible  to  trace  or  recover  them. 

In  connection  with  experiments  in  air  transportation  of  fresh  fuits 
and  vegetables,  a  special  cylindrical  container  has  been  developed  and 
used  for  flying  ripe  tomatoes  to  market  from  Florida,  special  contain¬ 
ers  for  strawberries  and  otver  products  are  now  under  consideration. 

In  addition,  the  trend  toward  consumer-size  packages  is  aeain  being 
felt  after  a  temporary  halt  because  of  the  war.  Also  of  importance  is 
the  current  interest  on  the  part  of  the  trade  in  extending  the 
principle  of  standardization  to  tvpes  of  containers  not  now  standard¬ 
ized  under  Federal  law.  These  types  of  containers,  including  crates, 
boxes,  and  sacks,  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  those  now  used  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Much  investigational  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  field. 


(r )  Cotton  Statistics,  Classing,  Standards 

and  Futures  Acts 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  .  $1,042,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 

Act  of  1945  . . . . . . .  . . .  +138,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . .  1,180,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^7  . •  1 , 274,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -23.500 

Increase  +117 , 500  . .  +94,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


19^6 

1947 

Increase  or 

Project 

1945 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease 

1.  Grade  end  staple  esti- 

mates  of  the  carrjr-over 
and  the  crop  . . 

$220,036 

$246,420 

$247,940 

+$1,520  (1) 

2.  Classification  and  in- 

formation  for  groups 
organized  for  ouality 

improvement  . 

314,336 

342,450 

454,875 

+112,425  (2) 

3.  Administration  of  the 

cotton  standards  and 
cotton  futures  acts  .... 

513,416 

567,630 

571,165 

+3,555  (1) 

4.  Overtime  pay  .......... 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 

136,370 

23,500 

““  — 

-23,500 

miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  529  . 

866 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance  . 

25,759 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

1,210,783 

1,180,000 

1,274,000 

+94,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  .  . 

-  - 

-138,000 

-  - 

'Total  estimate  or 

- 

appropriation  . 

1,210,783 

.1,042,000 

1,274,000 

INCREASES'  OR  DECREASES 
c- 

The  net  increase  of  $94,000  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $23,500 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(1)  Increases  totaling  $5,075  under  projects  1  and  3  Ton  placing  on  a  full 

year  basis  in  1947,  within- grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to 

he  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

( 2)  An  increase  of  8112,425  under  the  »project  "Classification  and  information 

for  groups  organized  for  Quality  improvement”,  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $110,256  for  classing  cotton  for  members  of  organized 

cotton  improvement  groups: 


Objective :  To  provide  for  prompt  classification  of  cotton  samples 
submitted  by  farmer-members  of  organized  ouality  improvement 
groups  and  for  full  assistance  to  cotton  farmers  in  the  use  of 
services  under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  From  its  beginning  the  free 

classification- and  information  service  provided  by  the  Smith-Doxey 
Act  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  marketing  service  programs 
In  the  seven  years  since  the  program  was  inaugurated  the  number  of 
ba.les  classed  in  a  season  has  grown  from  S3 >592  the  first  year, 
representing  less  than  one  percent  of  the  crop,  to  4,069,117  °r 
34.4  percent  of  the  crop,  in  1945.  In  fact  the  service  has  been  so 
popular  with  cotton  farmers  that  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done  has 
outgrown  the  funds  available.  The  point  has  now  been  reached  where 

(1)  adeauate  service  cannot  be  given  farmers  with  present  funds; 

(2)  a  considerable  part  of  the  overhead  cost  of  the  work  is  being 
borne  by  other  classification  programs;  and  (3)  there  is  no  room 
within  existing  funds  for  further  growth  of  the  Smith-Doxey  program. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  to  maintain  it  with  available  resources, 
the  quality  of  this  work  has  declined.  Last  year  it  fell  to  a 
seriously  low  point  because  (l)  satisfactory  samples  were  not 
always  obtained.  In  trying  to  handle  the  great  volume  of  routine 
classing,  the  demonstration  work  necessary  to  insure  that  sampling 
agencies  obtain  a  truly  representative  sample  was  necessarily 
neglected.  In  many,  cases  complaints  of  inaccurate  classing  were 
traced  directly  to  samples  that;  were  not  representative  of  the 
cotton  in  the  bale,  and  (2)  there  was  delay  in  returning  the  infor¬ 
mation  .to  farmers  after  the  sample  was  classed.  There.,  were  farmers 
who  los-t  as  much  as  $30  a  bale  on  cotton  which  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  before  they  received  their  classification  returns.  There  were 
not  enough  classers-  to  get  the  work  out  on  time.  Classing  offices 
could  not  cope  with  the  workload  that  piled  up  during  the  peak  season. 

When  this  work  was  started  seven  years  ago  $225,000  was  appropriated, 
and  increases  have  totaled  $105,000.  Expansion  of  the  classification 
work- — from  35,592  bales,  to  4,069,117  ba.les  in  a  season — has  far 
outrun  the  increa.se  in  funds.  It  has  been  possible  to  keep  the  work 
going  only  by  close  coordination  of  the  Smith-Doxey  classing  with 
other  classing  programs.  La.rge  scale  operations  made  larger  by  the 
loan  a.nd  purchase  programs  of  the  Government,  for  which  additional 
funds  were  provided,  have  had  .the  effect  of  reducing  the  per  sample 
cost  of  all  classing.  But  the  limit  has  been  reached  in  "corner¬ 
cutting".  Unless  this  appropriation  is  increased,  one  of  two  things 
must  be  done— continue  to  try  to  serve  the  321,000  cotton  farmers  who 
are  now  participating  in  this  program  with  service  that  can  not  be 
satisfactory,  or  cut  down  the  scope  by  withdrawing  the  service  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  farmers  to  enable  the  remaining  groups  to  be 
served  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  intended  when  the  program  was 
inaugurated. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $2,169  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947, 

within- grade  salary 'advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 

for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 
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V'OP.K  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


s= i-r 

ity  improvement  by  providing  cleesxfioat.on  a.^  of  quality; 

of  omAal  stores  by  cluing  or  supervising 
Ite  oSsing  of  spot  cotton  and  cotton  linters  and.  classxng  ail 
^UonlffeJed  for  delivery  in  -ttlemeni^futures  contracts, 

stotr;SeS:  rtK^itttnttton^t  Ration  as  to  market 
prices  and  cond.it/ions  • 

in  a  t  fo  Co  o-ni  f'i  fftnf'e*  Yneu  the  Quantity  and.  quality  of 

is  kn?™;  production  may  be  more 

Accurately  adiusted' to  needs  and  farmers  may  concentrate  -n  Jio-e 
may  be  grovn  c^S"t£ed  * 

out  such  information,  _  f  cotton  that  are  best 

the  production  ana  niar|tinfc  ox  •—  h,p  .  inqustrv  and  to  the 
adapted  to  the  needs  cf  the  cotton  manuf^Couring  inuus^ry 

requirements  of  ultimate  consumers  of  iinisuca  texul  -• 

,hp  .Reification  of  cotton  according  to  recognized  standards  of 
'  ■  -nalltrh  a  basis  for  transactions  .between  merchants  cotto^ 

mill0  has  been  an  established  .practice  ior  ^a.o.\  y  v  + 

enables  them  to  bargain  advantageously  and  obtain  fall  FA  - 
for  improved  quality. 

Before  f^e^inuug'uration^of^cott.on^stondardisation^nork^  different 
grc.ae  nameo  *.e*e  ^  standards  Act,  administered  unaer 

usea  as  the  requir  .  ^  cotton  and  linters  according 

foreign  commerce  mvoxviag  one  Saie  uj. 

to  standard:  description.  -  , 

The  cotton  classing  service  lends  stability  to .cotton  futures 

tiding  by  providing  assurance  to  purchaser  qu,lities 

•  £?%*£  'S  i^  sSiir  be  l^  adler-valuations.  The  es¬ 

tablishment  olthis  service  Provided,  means  f-  eliminatxng. abuses 
which  theretofore  had  characterized  cotton  f'JvUre*  ^aai  b. 

_u.-j.--  .rv-i  nu  li^v  of  cotton  produced  and  carried  over 
T£S  if  a^eit^d,  production  may  be  more  accurately 


adjusted  to  meet  future  needs.  This  allows  cotton  farmers  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  those  qualities  which  may  be  marketed  to  best  advantage. 
Without  such  information,  maximum  effectiveness  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  those  types  of  cotton  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  and  requirements 
of  ultimate  consumers  of  finished  textiles. 

General  Plan:  These  cotton  programs  are  conducted  under  three 
projects: 

1 .  Grade  and  staple  estimates  of  the  carry-over  and  the  crop — 
Following  Forid  Far  I  there  developed  a  widespread  belief  that  cotton 
on  hand  in  public  storage  and  carried  over  from  year  to  year  was  of 
very  lor  grade.  This  general  belief  had  a  depressing  effect  on  price 
for  all  cotton,  even  the  better  grades.  People  interested  in  cotton 
wanted  to  know  how  much  low-grade  cotton  was  being  carried  over  from 
year  to  year.  Consequently,  Congress  passed  the  laxw  known  as  the 
Grade  and  Staple  Statistics  Act.  This  lav-  requires  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  two  types  of  statistical  reports  giving  up-to- 
date  information  on  grade  ana  staple  length  of  cotton,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  carry-over  report  issued  annually  shows  the 
quality  of  the  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  as  of  August  1. 

(2)  A  series  of  not  lets  than  three  reports  issued 
during  the  ginning  season  shows  quality  of  the  current 
crop. 

The  carry-over  report  is  based  on  the  classification  of  representa¬ 
tive  samples  taken  from  cotton  in  storage.  These  figures  are  then 
applied  to  the  census  report  on  stores.  Government  classers  visit 
the  places  where  cotton  is  held  and  make  actual  classifications  of 
samples  for  the  determination  of  quality  estimates.  This  report  is 
issued  as  early  as  possible  after  August  1  ana  mailed  to  farmers, 
agricultural  workers,  members  of  the  trade  and  others  who  are  in¬ 
terested. 

The  second  type  of  report  required  by  the  law  estimates  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  the  current  crop  as  ginned.  It  answers  the 
three  questions  most  frequently  heard  during  the  ginning  season 
each  year: 

(1)  How  is  the  grade  running  this  season?- 

(2)  Is  the  staple  length  of  the  crop  up  to  the  average?- 

(3)  How;  much  damage  is  being  done  by  rough  preparation? 

The  ginning  reports  are  mailed  to  about  10,500  farmers,  ginners, 
agricultural  workers  and  other  individual's  and  organizations  of  the 
industry  and  are  widely  published  in  trade  papers.  Gins  supplying 
samples  are  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  quality  of  cotton  produced  in  different  sections  of  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Field  representatives  of  the  Department  call  oh  the 


from  eacn  bale  of^co  c  emtion  of  the  ginner  is  a  major  problem 
ifoSttoS  quality' 'statistics  because  upon  the  ginner's  full  coopera¬ 
tion  depends  in  large  part  on  the  accuracy  oh  are  stutrs.a  =. 

Samoles  furnished  by  ginners  are  .  classified  and  use!  as 

basis  for  the  issuance  of  quality  reports  on  the  current  crop. 

These  reports  cover-  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  by  States  an'  j 
tricts  within  th©  State . 

The  quality  reports,  carry-over  and  current  crop  cabined  give  an 
overall  picture  of  the  supply  of  various  qualities  of  cotton,  in 
cotton  industry  uses  them' in  appraising  supply  and  demand  con^i  ion: s, 
they  are  guides  to  Government  agencies  m  developing  p  -  £ 

marketing,  manufacturing  and  purchasing  programs;  co  -  ' 

and  farmers,  agricultural  teachers,  community  leaders,  and  a 
others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  o  rimeri 
cotton  watch  the  trends  reflected  in  these  reports. 

o  m  no fi  nation  and  information  for  gnou o s_o r g ^n ih, © d  for.  qup^LLiX 
f-^ement-  This  vork  is  auth^d  by  the  Smith-Doxey  amendment 
to  the  GVlSe  and  Staple  Statistics  Act.  The  following  services 
ere  furnished  free  to  groups  of  cotton  farmers  organized  for  qut.ll  , 

improvement: 

(1)  Classification  of  cotton  produced  by  members, 
of  organized  groups. 

(2)  Current  information  on  market  supplies,  demand 
and  prices. 

Under  the  plan  developed  over  the  past  few  years,  county  agents 
are  reliedPupon  to  assist  growers  in  organizing  cotton  improvement 

groups.  A  key  man  is  selected  by  each  nev  group  -o  CtG  Jf ructions 
representative.  Through  these  group  representatives,  instructions 
are  supplied  for  drawing  and  submitting  cotton  samples  for  classi¬ 
fication.  These  samples  are  sent  to  field  offices  where  they  are 
graded  and  stapled  by  Federal  classers  according  to  i^-ognized 
standards.  Individual  bale  classification  records  are  su^ied 
each  grower  and  a  summary  for  the  year  is  furnished  tne  group.  ^ 
Field  representatives  visit  groups  irom  time  oO  time  uO  make  sug 
gestions  and  give  assistance  and  instructions  m  the  use  of  me 

service . 

Cotton  market  information— price  quotations  and  market  reports— 
are  Furnished  regularly  throughout  the  season  to  tne  group  leaders 
for  dissemination  among  the  members.  Group  representatives  post 
price  quotations  at  gins  or  other  places  where  farmer-memoers _ nave 
access  to  them.  Farmers  use  the  information  to  de ..ermine  .v  nat 
prices  they  should  receive.  In  urder  to  keep  the  farmer  rnxorme 
regarding  futures  prices,  special  effort  is  made  aunng  the  .ot.on 
marketing  season  to  broadcast  this  information  through  tne  medium 
of  radio,  newspapers,  and  miscellaneous  publications. 
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Administration  of  the  Cotton  Standards  and  Cotton  Futures  Acts:  Fork 
authorized  by  these  laws  is  divided  into  five  work  projects: 

(a)  Preparation  and  Distribution  of  Official  Standards:  Official 
cotton  and  linters  standards  are  used  for  measuring  quality  . 
wherever  American  cotton  and  linters  are  sold.  Various  grades 
are  represented  by  individual  grade  boxes  containing  samples 
illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of  the  particular  grade. 

Staple  length  is  illustrated  by  staple  types.  The  grade  boxes 
and  staple  types  are  made  up  from  cotton,  or  linters,  carefully 
selected  and  purchased  for  the  purpose.  They  are  sold  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  and  furnished  wjifrout  cost  to  classers 
employed  by  the  Government. 

(b)  Licensing  and  Supervision  of  Licensed  Classers  of  Spot 
Cotton  and  sinters:  Cotton  classers.  in  private  employment  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Cotton  Standards  Act  may  be  licensed 
and  their  work  supervised  by  the  Federal  Government.  Licensed 
classers  are  employed  by  cooperative  association  of  producers., 
cotton  merchants,  warehousemen,  and  textile  mills.  For  supervise 
ing  the  work  of  licensed  classers  a  Board  of  Supervising  Cotton 
Examiners  is  located  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Local  boards  of 
cotton  examiners  assist  in  this  work.  ,  A  Cotton  Appeal  Board  is 
maintained  in  Fashington. 

(c)  Classing  Spot  Cotton:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Cotton 
Standards  Act  any. person  who  has  a  financial  interest  in  .any 
cotton  may  submit  a  sample  for  classification.  This  service 
safeguards  the  interest  of  cotton  farmers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants.  Each  year  samples  representing  several  million  bales 
are  classified  by  the  boards  of  cotton  examiners  located  at  25 
cotton  marketing  centers  in  the  Cotton  Beit.  The  purposes  for 
which  this  classing  service  is  required  have  varied  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  For  the  last  few  years  much  of  the  work  has 
related  to  price  support  and  other  Government  programs. 

(d)  Classing  Cotton  for  Delivery  on  Futures  Contracts:  Under 
the  Cotton  Futures  Act  all  cotton  intended  for  delivery  in 
settlement  of  futures  contracts  must  be  classed  by  employees 
of  the  Government.  There  is  a  widely  fluctuating  demand  for 
this  service.  In  some  years  the  number  of  bales  classed  for 
delivery  on  futures  contracts  has  reached  nearly  one  million. 
During  recent  years  control,  measures  and  wartime  conditions 
have  restricted  futures  market  activity  and  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  relatively  small  deliveries  on  contract.  This 
type  of  classification  is  available  in  five  southern  port 
offices  where  other  types  of  classing.,  are  also  handled., 

(e)  Supervision  of  Commercial  Differences:  In  settlement  of 

futures  contracts  under  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  the  differences 
between  Middling  .15 'lG  and  other  grades  are  determined  by  the 
averages  of  commercial  differences  prevailing  in  spot  cotton 
markets  designated  for  the  purpose,.  ;  . 
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There  ere  10  designated  markets  at  the  present  time.  The  quotations 
committees  of  the,  spot  cotton  exchanges  in  the  designated  markets 
are  responsible  for  accurate  quotations  for  more  than  200  different 
qualities.  Federal  supervisors  work  closely  v:ith  these  committees, 
scrutinizing  quotations  and  making  corrections  when  necessary. 

Accurate  quotations  contribute  to  stability  in  cotton  futures 
trading  and  provide  a  basis  for  determining  from  day  to  day  the 
relationship  between  prices  for  futures  contracts  and  those  for 
spot  cotton.  They  furnish  farmers  reliable  information  from  which 
to  determine  the  approximate  value  of  their  cotton.  Under  the 
Federal  Price  Control  Act,  the  maximum  prices  at  which  mills  could 
sell  yarns  and  fabrics  are  influenced  directly  by  spot  market 
quotations. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  In  the  1944-45  crop  year 
representative  samples  from  about  8  million  bales  of  cotton,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop,  were  classified  by  Government 
employees.  In  addition,  cotton  linters  classifications  totaled 
30,359.  The  task  of  classifying  this  volume  of  cotton  and  cotton 
linters  and  of  supervising  licensees  required  the  services  of  175 
classers  during  the  peak  season  assisted  by  465  clerical  workers 
and  laborers. 


The  following  table  shows  by  classing  programs  the  volume  of  cotton 
classification  in  1945  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years: 

Table  I 


Classification  of  Cotton  (Samples) 


I  tern 

Fiscal  Year 
1943 

: Fiscal  Year 
:  1944 

Fiscal  Year 
1945 

Classifications  by  Federal 

Employees: 

Grade  and  Staple  Statistics 

Act . . . 

565,637 

:  516,264 

430,301 

Smith-Doxey  (Amendment)  Act 

°, 567,095 

:  3,350,622 

4,069,117 

Cotton  Standards  Act: 

Public  Classing  Service . . . 

349,493 

:  337,181 

523,624 

Classing  for  Government 

Agencies: 

0 

CCC  Loan  and  Sales  Pro- 

* 

grams* . . 

1 , 532,665 

s  1,719,993 

2,778,942 

Lend-Lease  Program: . 

661 , 244 

;  321,041 

193,220 

Federal  Penitentiary 

V 

Textn  e  Mill .......... 

26,098 

:  13,105 

14,957 

Cotton  Futures  Act . 

51,644 

:  26,053 

89,017 

Total  classifications  by 

Federal  employees ......... 

6,303,376 

:  6,284,264 

3,104,173 

*  Smith-Doxey  classifications  also  are  acceptable  under  the  CCC  loan 
and  sales  programs. 
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Table  I  -  Continued 


1 

Item 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

Fiscal  Year 
10Y4 

Fiscal  Year 

1945 

Classification  by  Licensed 
Classers:  (supervised  by 
Federal  classers) 

Cotton  Standards  Act . 

(Figures  include  bale  clas¬ 
sifications  and.  samples 
classed  in  sorting  cotton 
into  lots  by  grade  and 
staple  length) 

Total  classifications . . . • • • 

7,028,21 8 

8,863,216 

11,085,619 

13,832,094 

15,147,480 

19,189,797 

Under  Government  control  measures,  a  large. percentage  of  tne  pro 
duction  of  cotton  iinters  in  recent  years- has  been  channeled  to 
Far  purposes.-  Linters  are  highly  important  in-  the  manufacture  of 
such  products  as'  smokeless  powder.-,  nitrocellulose,  guncotton,  hign 
tenacity  rayon,  plastics,  etc-  Annual  production  of  linters  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  500— pounds  bales,  averages  about  .1,500,000 
bales . 


The  volume  of  the  linters  classification  work  in  1945  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figures: 


Number  of  public  service  classifications  of  linters 

(fee  charged)  .  ••••••••••• 

Number  of  classifications  under  Government  control 

measures  (no  fee)  . . •  • 

Number  of  classifications  made  in  checking  work  of 

licensees  (no  fee)  .  . . . 

Number  of  classifications  of  felt  samples  (no  fee 
charged) 

Classers  licensed,  including  renewals  (fee  charged) 
Official  standards  distributed.  .......... 


21,208 

7,045 

1,512 

594 

75 

150 


The  popularity  of  the  free  classification  and  information  service . 
under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act  is  .attested  by  its. growth  as  reflected  in 
Table  II: 
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Table  II 


Fiscal 

Year 


1947 

1946 

1945 

1944 

1943 

1942 

1941 

1940 

1939 


Growth  in  the  UsejiLCle^sificetion  jnd 
Market  Tnfornalion--SmitiiJ)oyev_Kct 

Fiscal  Years  1939-1947 


Season 
Beginning 
August  1 


1943  (Est.) 
1945  (Est.) 

1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1933 


Members 

Samples 

Classed 

-175,000 

4,500,000 

335,000 

4,000,000 

321,234 

4,069,13-7 

281,493 

3,350,622 

231,100 

3,567,095 

273,732 

2,520,033 

123,216 

1,530,764 

64,399 

2.65,090 

13.539 

3S , 592 

Percentage 
of  Crop 

Classified 


40 

35 

34.4 
30.1 
23. 7 
24.0 

12.4 
2.3 

.3 


md 


Revenue: 


,  .  ....  a  -n  ronn action  with  cotton  ai 

ivunucc  earned  m  various  ways  m  c.nn^^i 

cotton  1 inters  classification  during  „ne  fisc^  yea 

-horn  in  Table  III.  These  figures  show  tnut 

was  about"  teo-thirds  self-sumrttoE^Jse^^-sCal^r- 


Table  III — Re venu e s ,  F i s cal^£h±!_h9£Ll 

Cotton  Stand grds__Act  Collections 

_  ,  ,  ...  |204,336.30 

Classing  of  cotton  . . .  ,  496.90 

Classing  of  Cotton  Linters  .  9’ 605  00 

Cotton  Classing  License  Fees  .  . .  41V  00 

Cotton  Linters  Classing  License  tees  ...  ' 

Sale  of  Copies  of  Cotton  Standards 

Sale  of  Conies  of  Cotton  Linters  Standards 

Cotton  Futures  Act 

19.535.15 

Classing  of  Cotton  . . .  *  *  —  ' 

Total  collections  deposited  to  Miscellane- 
ous  Receipts  account  of  the  Treasury.  .  ^1,-9  * 

Value  of  samples  accumulated  for  sale  g.s 
"Government  property  ^estimated  on  oasis 
of  current  rn-Tce),  As  sold  .proceeds  are  ^ 
deposited  to  Miscellaneous  J^eJ1pts_acco_unt 
nf  the  Treasury; 

,  .  .  .  ^359,680.71 

Cotton  samples  .  1  ^23.33 

Linters  samples.  •’•••* .  -ic/qqB  00 

Deduct  estimated  cost  of  baling . 

Net  .estimated  value  of  samples . l_A_i 

.  ii6S83.896.69 

Total  revenue  earned .  **  -  ===== 


* 

, 


$741,000 
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(s)  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act 


Appropriation  Act ,  1946  .  .  .  . . ...... 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal 

Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . .  +127,000 

Total  anticipated  available ,  1946  . .  868,000 

Budget,  estimate  ,  1947  . . . .  940 , 000 

Change  for  1947 : 

Overtime  decrease  -31,300 

Increase  +103 , 30Q  .  +72,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

19I16 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Administration  of  the 

United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act  . '• 

2.  Overtime  nay  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 

miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  529  • • . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

’  $728,317 
127,192 

544 

4,946 

$836,700 

31,300 

$940,000 

+$103,300(1) 
-31 , 300 

Total  available  . 

860,999 

868,000 

940,000 

+72,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  . . . 

-  - 

-127,000 

_  _ 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 
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860,999 

741,000 

940,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $72,000  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $31 ,300 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(l)  An  inci'ea.se  of  $103,300,  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increa.se  of  $99,010  for  supervising  the  inspection  and  grading  of  a 

substantially  increased  volume  of  grain  moving  in  domestic  and  export 
commercial  trade  channels,  and  for  the  replacement  of  worn-out  automotive 

equipment . 


Objective :  To  provide  adecuate  Federal  supervision  over  the  inspection  and 
grading  of  grain  by  licensed  grain  inspectors. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Supervision  coverage  by  Federal  employees 
of  grain  inspection  and  grading  performed  initially  by  licensed  grain 
inspectors,  is  the  measure  of  discharge  of  responsibility  under  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act.  Supervision  coverage  on  carlot  shipments  at 
the  level  of  10  to  15  percent  may  be  regarded  as  adeciuate.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  cargoes  it  is  desirable  to  have  100  percent  supervision, 
by  reason  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  ca.rgo  inspection,  particularly 
on  export  ca.rgoes.  Less  than  90  percent  coverage  on  cargo  shipments  is 
regarded  as  dangerous. 


Emphasis  on  the  supervision  of  cargo  inspections  develops  from  the 
fact  that  cargoes  are  assembled  from  many  smaller  units  from  various 
origins  and  different  Qualities.  Large  sums  of  money  are  involved, 
and  the  improper  certification  of  a  cargo  is  therefore  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  irould  he  a  misgrade  on  a  single  carlot.  This 
is  true  not  only -on  lake  a.nd  inland  waterway  traffic  hut  to  a,  greater 
extent  in  export  tra.de. 

Reflection  on  the  American  system  of  grading  in  export  commerce  finds 
its  effect -on • interstate  movements  and  hack  to  the  producer  himself. 
Dissatisfied  customers  abroad  v/ill  look  to  other  countries  for  their 
source  of  supply  if  they  lose  confidence  in  our  inspection  system. 

In  the  light  of  production  •  estimates  a.nd  the  resulting  Quantity  of 
grain  which  will  move  to  market  during  fiscal  year  19^7.  having  in 
mind  our  expanding  export  tra.de  which  in  recent  months  has  been 
increasing  rapidly,  it  is  expected  that  funds  available  including 
the  budget  increase  for  19^-7  v/ill  provide  no  more  than  the  minimum 
amount  for  requirements  of  the  inspection  service  during  1947 . 

Plan  of  Work:  Additional  grain  samplers  would  be  employed  at  important 
ports  to  take  samples  of  grain  while  it  is  being  loaded.  To  bring 
the  Federal  supervisory  coverage  of  inspections  made  by  licensed 
inspectors  up  to  the  JO  percent  level  or  higher,  7  grain  specialists 
and  clerical  assistants  would  be  added  to  the  Federal  staff.  Because 
of  the  emphasis  placed  on  supervision  of  export  cargo,  Federal 
supervisors  must  be  on  continuous  duty  while  a  boat  is  being  loaded. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  strengthen  the  Federal  super¬ 
vision  and  appeal  coverage  to  the  point  where  it  will  serve  adequately 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  United  States  system  of  merchandising 
grain  by  grade. 

(b)  An  increa.se  of  $4,282  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947, 

within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 

for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective :  To  provide  official  United  States  standards  of  quality  and 

condition  for  all  grains  and  to  amend  or  revise  such  standards  from 
time  to  time  as  changes  introduction  and  marketing  practices  may 
warrant;  to  require  the  inspection  by  a  licensed  gra.in  inspector  of 
all  grains  sold  "bp  grade  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  nation-wide  grain  inspection  service  b:7  licensing  qualified 
applicants;  to  supervise  the  work  of  licensed  grain  inspectors,  and 
to  suspend  or  revoke  their  licenses  when  necessary;  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  true  grade  of  grain  when  any  interested  party 
appeals  from  the  grade  assigned  "by  a.  licensed  grain  inspector;  and  to 
prevent  fraud  and  misrepresenta.tion  in  grain  merchandising  through 
enforcement  of  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  United 
Stales  Grain  Standards  Act  the  huge  trade  in  grain  was  accomplished 
under  chaotic  conditions  which  in  the  final  analysis  penalised  the 
farmer  h y  lowering  the  price  he  received.  Although  the  grain  was 
contracted  hy  grade,  each  market  ha.d  its  own  grades  and  methods  for 
interpreting  grades  and  often  the  certificates  of  grade  issued  in  one 
market  would  not  he  accepted  in  another.  The  confusion  of  grades  led 
to;  an  intricate  ta.ngle  of  trading  maneuvers  through  which  each  market 
sought  to  huild  up  its  ov/n  advantage-.  Grade  specifications  were 
interpreted  largely  according  to  circumstances  of  the  moment  because 
inspectors  were  responsible  only  to  persons  in  the  market  in  which 
they  operated.  As  there  was  no  control  authority,  unscrupulous  dealers 
could  at  times  demoralize  the  whole  trade. 

The  standards  established  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  have  been 
found  indispensable  in  cash  and  futures  trading,  warehousing,  trans¬ 
portation,  financing,  price  quotations,  and  the  export  trade.  They 
form  a  basic,  integral  pant  of  the  marketing  of  the  Nation’s  gra.in 
crops  from  the  producer  through  the  various  channels  of  trade  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  The,  standards  promote  economical  use  of  our 
overburdened  marketing  facilities  and  provide  a  common  language  through 
which  persons  located  at  points  distant  from  each  other  may  contract 
for  their  grain  requirements. 

The  standards  must  be  amended  or  revised  from  time  to  time  to  match 
changes  in  production,  marketing  condition,  and  usages  of  the  grain. 
Revisions  must  be  suitable  to  facilitate  marketing;  and  timely  so  as 
not  to  disrupt  orderly  marketing,  loans,  or  other  essential  activities. 
The  effective  date  of  any  changes  in  the  standards  must  be  at  least 
90  days  after  promulgation  and  publication  in  tile  federal  Register. 

Tho  licensing  of  inspectors  and  the  supervision  of  their  work,  the 
handling  of  appeals  from  inspections  performed  b"f  licensed  inspectors, 
the  investigation  of  irregularities  in  grading  grain  by  licensed 
inspectors,  and  misrepresentations  by  the  trade  of  the  grade  of 
inspected  gra.in,  present  numerous  problems  of  administration,  regu¬ 
lation,  cooperation  and  enforcement.  The  Act  does  not  provide  for 
Federal  inspection,  instead  it  provides  that  original  inspections  shell 
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"be  made  by  persons  licensed  under  the  Act,  and  that  appeal  inspections 
may  he  made  by  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
plan  of  inspecting  grain  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a;  dual  inspection 
system. 

Licenses  are  granted  to  applicants  after  examination  except  that  licenses 
must  he  granted  without  examination  to  inspectors  of  any  State  which 
maintains  a  grain  inspection  department  organized  under  State  law.  In 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  inspection  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  work  of  licensees  is  supervised  by  Federal  employees.  Experience 
has  shwon  that  adequate  supervision  coverage  should  consist  of  the 
review  of  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  carlot  inspections  performed  by 
licensees  and  at  least  JO  percent  of  the  cargo  inspections.  The  coverage 
of  carlot  inspection  is  based  on  Federal  samples,  including  samples  taken 
in  appeals,  and  the  10  to  15  percent  coverage  varying  with  different 
markets  has  been  found  to  be  adeciuate.  With  cargo  supervision,  a  high 
percentage  of  coverage  is  necessary  because  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
appeal  after  the  grain  is  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  unless  a  Federal  | 

sample  was  taken  at  the  time  of  loading.  In  the  case  of  exported  grain, 
incorrect  grading  by  licensees  may  become  the  subject  of  representations 
through  diplomatic  channels.  The  supervision  of  cargoes  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  two  ways :  (l)  by  means  of  Federal  samples  taken  at  the  time 
of  loading  or  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  taken  by  the  licensed 
inspector  and  examined  by  a  Federal  grain  supervisor.  Experience  has 
shown  that  to  be  effective  cargo  supervision  should  be  ba.sed  on  Federal 
samples  taken  from  approximately  two- thirds  of  all  cargo -'shipments. 

Une never  the  work  of  a  licensee  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  his  - 
license  may  be  canceled  only  after  he  has  been  afforded  a  hearing.  The 
sound  approach,  and  the  one  which  the  Department  has  been  endeavoring 
to  follow,  is  to  secure  correct  and  uniform  application  of  the  standards 
in  the  first  inspection  by  the  licensee  rather  than  to  permit  misgrad- 
ings  to  occur  and  then  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  instituting 
disciplinary  action.  .  j 

The  number  of  appeals  that  must  be  handled  in  the  work  under  this 
appropriation  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  duality  of  the  crop 
and  the  amount  of  supervision  that  cam.  be  given  to  the  initia.1  work  of 
licensed  grain  inspectors.  Usually  under  normal  peacetime  competitive 
trade  conditions  the  number  of  appeals  increases  as’  funds  and  personnel 
available  for  supervision  decreases.  Conversely,  when  the  appeal  load 
increases  less  supervision  can  be  given  to  the  work  of-  licensees.  Thus 
experience  has  indicated  that  supervision  coverage  should' represent 
from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  carlot  inspections  performed  by  licensees 
and  at  least  90  percent  of  the  cargo  inspections  to  hold  appeals  to  a 
minimum  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  uniform  standards  for  all 
grain  sold  by  .grade  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Irregularities  of  licensees  in  the  grading  and  certification  of  grain 
must  be  investigated  and  appropriate  action  taken.  Investigations  must 
be  made  and  actions  taken  on  complaints  tha.t  (l)  persons  in  the  grain 
tra,de  have  misrepresented  the  grade  of  grain  inspected,  ■  (-2)  there  have 
been  improper  marketing  practices  involving  the  grading  or  inspection 
of  grain,  or  (3)  persons  have  failed  to  secure  inspections  required  by 
the  Act. 
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The  requirements  of  the  statute  are  mandatory  on  persons  who  merchandise 
grain  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  There  is  a  corresponding 
responsibility  on  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
inspection  service  for  those  who  are  required  to  use  it.  Adeouate  funds 
and  .personnel  are  essential  for  this  purpose. 

Th.e  grain  trade  reouires  inspection  facilities  six  days  a  week,  and 
cargo'  grain  is  offered  for  inspection  at  all  hours  and  days  of  the  week. 
Inspection  departments  are  willing  to  offer  their  services  whenever 
required  and  conditions  permit  proper  inspection.  This  places  an 
additional  burden  on  the  Federal  activity  and  funds  of  providing  super¬ 
vision  and  appeal  service  without  hampering  the  normal  movement  of  grain. 
Recent  legislation  requiring  payment  of  overtime  above  40  hours  per  week 
has  amplified  this  problem  which  can  be  met  only  by  the  payment  of  over¬ 
time  i'n  some  markets  and  the  employment  of  additional  personnel  in 
others. 

In  terms  of  both  bulk  and  value,  the  grain  trade  is  one  of  the  largest 
enterprises  in  American  agriculture.  Because  it  affects  such  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Ration 1 s  transportation,  warehousing,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity;  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  insure  that  the  market¬ 
ing  of  grain  is  handled  uniformly,  expeditiously,  and  efficiently. 

Genera,!  Plan:  The  administration  of  .the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  coordinates  all  grain  inspection  agencies  into  a  national  public 
service  independent  of  local  bias  and  influence  insofar  as  possible 
under  a  licensing  system.  Under  this  law  a,  nation-wide  grain-grading 
service  has  been  developed  which  is  now  thoroughly  integrated  in  the 
entire  grain-marketing  system. 

Standards  have  been  established  and  revised  as  conditions  reouired, 
for  wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  feed  oats,  mixed  feed,  oats,  flaxseed., 
gra.in  sorghums,  mixed  grain,  and  soybeans.  The  official  standards  are 
published,  in  handbook  form  available  to  the  general  public.  Copies  of 
the  standards  may  be  found  at  any  country  elevator  or  other  place  at 
which  grain  is  bought,  sold,  or  stored.  The  standards  are  used  in  many 
transactions  even  when  official  inspection  is  not  available.  The  hand¬ 
book  of  standards  is  supplemented  by  a  Grain  Inspector's  Manual  of  175 
pages, for  the  guidance  of  supervisors  and  licensees  in  applying  the 
standards. 

When  sold  by  grade  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  the  Act  reouires 
that  grain  be  inspected,  graded,  and  certificated  accord.ing  to  the 
official  standards.  Original  inspections  are  made  by  employees  of 
Stales  and  trade  organisations  and  by  independent  inspectors,  who  are 
licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  supervised,  by  Federally 
employed  district  supervisors.  Federal  supervisors  stationed  in 
important  gra.in  markets  work  with  the  inspectors  to  keep  them  informed 
of  inspection  methods,  correct  interpretation  and  application  of  gre,ding 
factors,  such  as;  test  weight,  class,  subclass,  texture,  heat  damage, 
total  damage ,  moisture  content,  dockage,  foreign  material ,  and 
condition. 
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Anj  interested  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  gra.de'  assigned’  to 
a  lot  of  grain  "by  the  licensed  inspector  may  appeal  to  the  district 
grain  supervisor  to  resample,  grade,  and  inspect  the  lot  of  grain. 
Thereafter  the  supervisor  issues  a  Federal  certificate  which  supersedes 
the  certificate  issued  "by  the  licensed  inspector,  ho  fee  is  charged 
for  an  appeal  unless  the  licensed  inspector's  grade  is  confirmed. 

Boards  of  Grain  Supervisors  established  in  Chicago  and  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  review  the  work  ofa.nd  handle  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  district  supervisors.  In  performing  this  function,  the  Chicago 
Board  annually  reviews  grain  supervisors-1  determinations  on  approxi¬ 
mately.  25  >000  samples  of  grain  a.s  well  as  samples  submitted  by  the 
Portland  Board  to  assure  uniform  grading  throughout  the  country. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  Grain  marketings  inspected 
in  19^5  exceeded  the  1944  record  output  by  more  than  410,000,000 
bushels.  During  the  year  415  licensed  inspectors  located  at  137 
established  points  and  authorized  to  make  inspections  at  68  additional 
designated  points  (total  20p) ,  made  1, 045,638  inspections  covering 
3,647,143,000  bushels  of  grain.  During  the  five-year  period  ending 
in  1945  the  volume  of  grain  inspected  annually  under  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  has  almost  doubled. 

The  Act  was  administered  in  fiscal  yea.r  1945  through  two  field  head¬ 
quarters  offices,  37  district  offices  a.nd  6  subdistrict  offices. 
Supervisors  checked  173,699  inspections  or  about  9  percent  of  the 
total.  Over  one-third  of ; this  checking  was  in  connection  with  appeals 
filed  by  interested  parties  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the’  grade  assigned 
by  the  licensed  inspector  or  who  preferred  or  required  a  certificate 
issued  by  a  Federa.1  employee.  This  supervision  and  check  of  the  grading 
of  licensed  inspectors  adds  in  maintaining  uniformity  in  grades  between 
markets  and  reduces  the  marketing  haza.rds  incident  to  sampling  and 
inspecting  grain. 

The  following  tables  show  (l)  the  number  of  appeals  handled  and  appeal 
fees  deposited  in  the  Miscellaneous  Receipts  account  of  the  Treasury, 
and  (2)  the  percent  of  Federal  supervision  coverage  related  to  the 
volume  of  grain  inspected  and  graded  by  licensed  grain  inspectors: 


Table  I  -  Appeal s 


Fiscal 

Year 

Dumber  of  Appeals 
Handled 

Appeal  Fees  Deposited  to  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Receipts  of  Treasury 

1940 

42,382 

$50,989 

1941 

45 , 894 

63,746 

1942 

56,886 

73.79s 

1943 

55.393 

70,047 

1944 

,  48,417 

57.437 

1945 

59,024 

78,480 

1946* 

70,000 

85,000  ■ 

1947* 

65,000 

80 , 000 
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(t)  United  States  Warehouse  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  .  $507,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 

Act  of  1945  /. . ~. .  +60,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . ; .  "5S7T0OO 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . ' .  584,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -$9,420 

Increase  +26,420  .  +17 , OQQ 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Administration  of 
the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  . 

$467,357 

$557,580 

$584,000 

+$26,420  ( 

2.  Overtime  pay  . 

61,129 

9,420 

_  _ 

-9 , 420 

Covered  into  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  Public  Lav; 
529  . 

45 

Unobligated  balance  .. 

5,399 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  .... 

533,930 

567,000 

584,000 

+17,000 

Anticipated  supple¬ 
mental  . 

-60,000 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  .. 

533,930 

507,000 

584,000 

IF CREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $17,000  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the 
$9,420  decrease  for  overtime,  and 

(l)  An  increase  of  $26,420  composed  of: 

( a)  An  increase  of  $23,250  for  the  replacement  of  worn  out  automo¬ 

tive  equipment,  $23,100  of  which  is  non-recurring. 

Of  the  57  cars  used  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Warehouse  Act,  4  were  purchased  in  1938,  21  were  purchased  in 
1939,  snd  6  were  purchased  in  1940.  These  31  cars  have  been  in 
constant  use  by  the  Federal  warehouse  examiners  engaged  in  the 
inspection  of  licensed  warehouses. and  all  have  been  driven  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  60,000  miles,  the  mileage  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  the  maximum  for  economical  operation. 
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Many  of  these  cars  are  now  requiring  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  in  repair  costs.  Some  are  reaching  the  point  where  they 
are  even  dangerous  to  use.  It  is  anticipated  that  replacements 
will  he  available  in  19^7* 

( b )  An  increase  of  $3,170  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in 

1947.  wl thin— grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be 

in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 


FORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  insure  farmers  safe  storage  for  their  products  from  the 
time  of  harvest  to  a  time  when  such  products  can  be  sold  to  advantage. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  primary  benefits  of  the  law  has  been  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  farmer  a  warehouse  receipt  which  is  universally  accepted 
by  banks  and  other  lending  agencies  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
commodity  security  for  loans. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Farmers  are  tremendously  interested 
in  the  safe  storage  of  their  products  not  only  to  avoid  losses  but 
also  to  facilitate  the  financing  of  their  operations  through  low- 
interest  loans.  Financial  institutions  are  walling  to  advance  funds 
at  low  interest  rates  on  warehouse  receipts  only  when  they  know  that 
the  warehouse  is  properly  supervised,  the  product  is  correctly  repre¬ 
sented  as  to  grade  and  condition.  The  public  interest  is  served  by 
sound  warehousing  to  protect  the  food  and  fiber  supply,  to  permit 
orderly  distribution  of  the  product  throughout  the  year,  and  to 
reduce  marketing  costs  through  low;-cost  credit  and  reduction  of  risk. 

Warehousemen  and  owners  of  agricultural  products  are  now  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  safe  storage  and  proper  supervision  than 
ever  before.  Warehouse  operators  welcome  the  assistance  from  ware¬ 
house  examiners  in  showing . their  employees  how  the  products  should 
be  handled.  The  results  of  Federal  warehouse  supervision  have  been 
sc  favorable  that  warehousemen  throughout  the  country  have  found  it 
to. their  advantage. to  obtain  a  Federal  license.  In  spite  of  the 
demand  for  licenses,  the  number  of  licensed  warehouses  has  remained 
relatively  stable  because  of  limitations  in  securing  the  number  of 
personnel  needed  for  warehouse  supervision  work.  New  applications 
for  licenses  could  be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  that  existing 
licenses  were  canceled. 

Plan  of  Work:  In  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  there  are  two  principal  lines  of  'work,  (1)  licensing,  and  (2)' 
supervision  of  licensed  warehouse  operations.  Before  a  license  is 
issued  extensive  investigational  work  must  be  done.  On  the  basis  of 
information  obtained,  a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  a  warehouse¬ 
man  should  be  licensed.  The  judicious  selection  of  licensees  through 
careful  screening  of  applications  coupled  with  proper  supervision 
of  licensed  warehouse  operations  provides  a  sound  foundation  for 
warehouse  receipts  as  a  basis  for  collateral  on  loans. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  In  the  licensing  field  the 
principal  progress  made  during  fiscal  year  1945  was  in  increased 
licensing  of  wool  storage  facilities.  Additional  space  for  storing 
nearly  42  million  pounds  of  wool  was  brought  under  Federal  super¬ 
vision  during  the  year.  Most  of  this  expansion  was  in  the  Texas 
wool  producing  area.  Licensed  wool-storing  capacity  in  that  State 
is  now  SO  million  pounds — enough  to,  store  the  entire  estimated  clip. 
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During  the  year  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  total  number  of 
licenses  in  effect  although  444  separate  actions  affecting  licenses 
were  taken.  The  following  shows  the  in-and-out  movement: 


New  licenses  issued . Ill 

Amendments  modifying  existing 

licenses . 203 

Expirations . . . . .  42 

Cancellations . . .  71 

Suspensions .  7 

Reinstatements .  5 


The  following  table  shows  the  licensed  storage  capacity  as  of  June  30 
each  year: 


Licensed  Capacity 


Commodity 

Unit 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Beans 

Cwt . 

925,050 

1,624,650 

1,551,550 

Broomcorn 

Bale 

14,500 

16,750 

24,750 

Canned  foods 

Case 

3,665,506 

3,575,900 

4,113,900 

Cherries  in  brine 

Lb. 

12,071,043 

7,769,000 

7,235,000 

Cold-Pack  fruit 

Lb. 

6,313,950 

6,313,950 

6,313,950 

Cotton 

Bale 

10,387,853 

10,648,785 

10,590,096 

Grain 

Bu. 

257,696,314 

260,501,934 

258,128,154 

Nuts 

Ton 

27,000 

19,800 

6,600 

Seeds 

Cwt . 

693,302 

492,187 

207,187 

Sirup 

Gal . 

747,240 

642,640 

592,640 

Tobacco 

Lb . 

148,578,900 

116,150,000 

100,740,000 

Fool 

Lb. 

50,138,710 

78,706,700 

120,577,054 

From  the  standpoint  of  workload,  supervision  is  about  85  percent  of  all 
work  connected  with  administration  of  the  Warehouse  Act.  Licensed 
warehouses  are  visited  periodically  several  times  a  year  by  warehouse 
examiners  to  see  that  regulations  under  which  licensed  warehouses 
operate  are  being  observed.  Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  highest 
degree  of  'protective  supervision  each  warehouse  should  be  inspected 
four  times  annually.  During  the  war  years  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  this  standard  in  terms  of  the  average  number  of  visits  per  year 
because  of  the  shortage  of  experienced  examiners.  In  1945  practically 
all  warehouses  under  supervision  were  inspected  three  times  during  the 
year . 

Inspections  totaling  4,590  were  made,  covering  from  1,350  to  1,400 
establishments  extending  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
area.  These  inspections  were  made  by  a  force  of  examiners  who  per¬ 
formed,  on  the  average,  about  60  examinations  each  during  the  year. 

Each  examination  involves  determining  that  all  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  regulation's  under  it  are  being  observed.  Examiners  perform  such 
duties  as  the  following  in  making  these  determinations: 
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(1)  See  that  warehouse  is  in  proper  condition  for  safe  storage. 

For  example,  examine  roof  to  see  tha.t  it  does  not  leak;  see  that 
floors  are  dry;  drainage  system  is  adequate;  and  fire  prevention 
equipment  is  in  good  order. 

(2)  Check  condition  of  products  to  guard  against  deterioration 
and  spoilage. 

(3)  Check  stocks  to  determine  whether  all  products  represented 
by  outstanding  receipts  are  actually  there. 

(4)  See  that  actual  weight  and  grade  of  all  products  corresponds 
with  representations  on  receipts. 

(5)  Determine  whether  receipts  are  signed  by  a  person  having  proper 
authority. 

(6)  See  that  adequate  insurance  on  stored  commodities  is  in  force 
and  that  surety  bond  in  the  proper  amount  is  on  file. 

(7)  Investigate  financial  condition  of  warehouseman. 

Numerous  letters  have  come  to  the  Department  during  the  year  pointing 
out  the  superior  benefits  of  the  Federal  warehousing  system.  Warehouse¬ 
men  take  pride  in  their  membership.  Notwithstanding  the  frequently 
voiced  sentiment  that  there  is  too  much  Government  interference  in 
business,  warehousemen  ore  not  complaining.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
asking  for  more  frequent  checking  of  their  operations. 
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(u)  Federal  Seed.  Act 

Appropriation  Act ,  1:946  . . .  $102,400 

Anticipated  supplemental  due ''to  the  Federal  Employees  - 

Pay  Act  of  1945  . . . . . . .  +14,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . . . .  Il6,400 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . .  137.000 

Change  for  1947 :  ...  ..7 

Overtime  decrease  -2,34o 

increase  . +22 , 940  .  +20',  600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


• 

Project  :  1945 

1946  :  ■  1947  :  Increase  02? 

(estimated):(estimated):  :  decrease 

7  1:  § .  , . 

1.  Administration  of  : 

the  Federal  Seed  Act  :  $101,238 

2.  .Overtime  pay .  :  13,675 

Covered  Into  Treasury  as  : 

miscellaneous,  receipts,: 

Public  Law.  52.9  •  •  ...  •  •  :  115 

Unobligated  balance  ...  :  2,672 

Sll4,o6o  : $137,000  :  +$22,940  (1) 
a,  340  :  -  -  :  -2 , 3.4o 

Total  available  .  :  117,700 

116, 400  :  137,000  :  +20,600 

Anticipated  supplemental  :. 

-14,000  -  r 

j 

Total  estimate  or  : 

appropriation  ...  :  117,700 

•  • 

102,400  :  137,000  : 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $20,600  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $2,340 
decrease  for  overtime and  ‘the  following:'' 

(l)  An  increase  of  S22-, p4Q:  composed  of :  • 

0a )  An  increase  of  $21  y-982'  to  -provide  f  or.  u-bn'troliing ' -the:  quality  of  • 

substantially- "increased:  importations  b'f  s+eds;  InVestiga-tibn  of  «  • 

violations  a;s  a'  basi-s  for  prosecutions'-'- under  the  act:  'arid  testing  of 

seeds- for  variety  and'  other  factors.  ■  ■  -  -  ’  • 

Objective:  To  test  a  substantially'  increased- volume  ■  of  seeds' that 

are  expected  to  be  offered  for  importation',- ■  and  to  supervise  the 
cleaning  and  staining  of  seeds  that  fail  to  meet 'importation 
requirements'  when'  off  ered;  to  intensify  the- -investiga  tion  of  ' 
complaints  of  misbranding  of  seed  in  interstate'-  commerce ;  to  make 
.  tests  for  correct  labeling  ss  to  variety;  and  to  conduct'- studies 
to  improve;  seed  testing  methods'.  1 
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(The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Although  importations  of  vegetable 
seeds  fell  off  sharply  .during  the  war  -  from  about  5 .500,000  to 
500,000  pounds  per  year  -  the  volume  of  agricultural  seeds -. imported 
increased -from -year  •  to  ■  year '  throughout '  the  war.  A  continuation  ,qf 
this  growth,  together  with  the  return  to  prewar  volume -.of  .vegetable 
seed  imports -will  increase -the  workload  connected  with -Importations . 
,  Moreover,  .the  present  Federal ' Seed  Act ;  enacted  so "recently  as  to 
have  been  administered -only in  time  of  war,'  controls  the .  quality  of 
importations  of  196  kinds  of  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds.* 
compared  with  only  IS  kinds  controlled  under  the  law  in, effect  prior 
,  to  the  -war . . 


It  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  investigations  of  comolaints  with 
respect  to  misbranding  of  seeds  in  interstate  commerce  on  a  restricted 
scale  only  because  State  inspection  off  icials materially  reduced  in 
number' due  to.  the  “war,  we  re  requested  to  -submit  only  the  most  serious 
violations.  A  very  substantial  increase  in  requests  for  investigations 
is  expected  now  with  the  return  of  peacetime  and  reemployment  of 
State  inspectors. 


The  importance  to  the  farmer  of  planting  the- variety  of  seeds  most 
productive  on  his  farm  cannot  be  overemphasized.  If  he  plants 


unadapted . seeds ,  his  loss  is  not  confined 
expended  for  seeds..  He  loses  at  least  in 
and  the  use  of  his  land. 

As  an  aid  .in  preventing  violations  under 
loss  to  the  seed  industry  and  to  farmers, 
are  needed  to:  ;  : 


to  the  amount  of  money 
part  his  time  and  labor 


the  act  as  well  as  reducing 
extensive  studies  also 


(a)  develop  more  satisfactory  methods  of  blending  lots  of 


seed  so  that  all  parts  of  the  lot  will  be  of  the  same 
quality,  r,v .. 

(b)  improve  methods  of  testing  country-run  seed, 

"  (c)  encourage  testing  for,  moisture,  content  before./. shipment , 
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(4) 


improve  methods  of  storing 


sped,  to  retain  germination.  -  -. 


Plan  of  Work:  Two.  seed  analysts  would  be  employed- at  the-, Beltsville , 
Md.»  laboratory  to  make  variety /tests,  of  samples  of- seed  in  ■  ■  ••  •> 
interstate  commerce;  to  test  seeds,  offered  for  import,  and  to 
supervise  the  cleaning  and  staining,  of  importations  as  required.  •: 
One  seed  technologist  would  be  added  to  the  staff  to  make  studies 
of  methods  of  improving  seed  tests.  One  new  man  (marketing 
specialist)  would  be  employed  to  investigate  complaints  ofmis1- 
branding  in  interstate  shipments,  and  one  clerk  would  be  added  to 
the  staff 'at  Beltsville.  Since  the  testing  for  variety  must  be 
done  where  environmental  conditions  are  suitable,  approximately  200 
samples  of  seed  would  be  tested  at  location0  other  than  Beltsville. 
This  work  vrould  be  done  in  cooperation  with  State  experiment 
stations  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2.50  per  sample. 


(b)  An  increase  of  $958  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in  19^7 » 
within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 

for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows : 

Federal  Seed  Act:  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  seeds;  to  require  labeling 
and  to  prevent  misrepresentation  of  seeds  in  interstate 
commerce;  to  require  certain  standards  with  respect  to  certain 
imported  seeds;  and  for  other  purposes"  ,_approved  August  9> 

1939».  as  amended  (j  U.S.C.  I56I-I6IO),  /$102,4oo7  $137,OOOt 

Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $250  of  this  amount  may  be  used 
for  meeting  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  expenses  of 
the  International  Seed  Testing  Congress. 

Section  701(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944, 
approved  September  21,  1944,  amended  the  Federal  Seed  Act  so  as  to 
provide  basic  legislative  authority  for  use  of  this  appropriation, 
as  has  been  provided  for  in  the  annual  appropriation  act  for  a  number 
of  years,  to  contribute  a  small  sum  for  work  in  connection^with  the 
International  Seed  Testing  Congress.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
",  as  amended"  is  proposed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  basic  legislation  has  been  amended. 


- 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  Protect  farmers  and  other  users  of  seed  by  requiring 

the  complete  and  accurate  labeling  of  all  agricultural  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  shinned  in  interstate  commerce,  and  by  preventing  im¬ 
portation  of  inferior  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds.- 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significances  Movement  of  misrepresented  lov^ 
auality  seed  in  interstate  commerce,  a  common  occurrence  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  menaced  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Seed  merchandising  is  a  highly  technical  industry,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  some  of  the  inherent  values  of  seed  by 
visual  examination.  The  farmer  must  rely  upon  statements  appear¬ 
ing  on  labels.  If  the  seeds  he  plants  are  not  of  good  quality,  his 
entire  year's  income  may  be  partially  or  wholly  lost. 

The  seed  industry  has  been  affected  considerably  by  the  tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  seeds  for  planting  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  for  delivery  to  foreign  countries.  During  the  war  years 
inability  to  obtain  certain  kinds  of  seeds  from  foreign  countries, 
the  shortage  of  domestic  varieties,  and  increases  in  seed  prices 
attracted  many  firms  without  past  experience  into  the  field  of 
seed  production  and  distribution.  This  situation  has  encouraged 
misrepresentation  and  adulteration,  and  has  multiplied  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  administering  the  A.ct . 

Many  of  the  States  expend  large  sums  to  control  the  introduction, 
propagation  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds.  Every  State  administers 
a  law  requiring  truthful  labeling  of  agricultural  se^d  to  protect 
the  farmer  from  the  use  of  poor  seed,  but  these  State  laws  alone 
do  not  adequately  protect  farmers  who  purchase  seed  from  firms 
outside  their  own  State.  The  Federal  Seed  Act  aids  the  States  in 
their  programs  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  noxious  weed  seeds 
and  supplements  the  State  laws  by  reouiring  truthful  labeling  of 
seed  moving  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Act  also  recognizes  the 
State  laws  by  reouiring  that  seed  moving  in  interstate  commerce 
shall  be  labeled  to  comply  with  the  noxious  weed  seed  laws  of  the 
State  into  which  it  is  shipped. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  controls  under,  the  Federal  Seed  Act 
large  quantifies  of  low  quality  seed  and’ screenings  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  This  material  was  used  primarily  as  an 
adulterant  in  seed  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer.  Under  normal 
conditions  many  kinds  of  seeds  are  produced  more  economically  in 
foreign  countries.  This  is  particularly  true  with  certain  kinds 
used  in  the  United  States  for  pastures,  forage  and  in  gardens 
where  seed  is  not  harvested.  In  19^-5  approximately  75 >000, 000 

■  pounds  of  seed  were  offered  for  importation.  The  Quantity  in¬ 
creased  during  the  war  and  will  increase  still  further  as  foreign 
trade  expand-..  It  is  essential  to  'the  welfare  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  that  .low  quality  seed  and  seed  containing  noxious  weed 
seeds  be  excluded  from  the  country. 
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Flan  of  Fork:  Adequate  enforcement  necessitates  the  inspection  of 
seed  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  the  examination  of  seedsmen's 
records,  and  'the  testing  of  numerous  samples.  The  Act  requires-  the 
testing,  before  admission  to  this  country,  of  practically- all  kinds, 
of  agricultural  and  vegetable  seed  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  work  involving  interstate  commerce  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  46  States  and  provides  for  utilizing' the  services  of  250  State 
inspectors.  Cooperative  seed  testing  laboratories  are  maintained 
at  Montgomery,  -Alabama;  Sacramento,  California;  and' Corvallis.,  Oregon. 
Federal  laboratories  are  now  operated  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri 1 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  Beitsville,  Maryland.  Violations  are 
reported  by  State  officials  to  one  of  these  laboratories  for  formal 
action.  Cooperation  with  the  States  prevents  duplication  of  effort, 
makes  for  more- economical  administration,  and  from  a  long-time,  stand¬ 
point  tends  to  encourage  uniformity  in  State  seed  laws  and  more 
efficient  enforcement  activities.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years 
29  States  have  made  their  lavs  conform  closely  with  the  Federal  law. 

The  Act  requires  that  all  imported  field  and  vegetable  seeds  meet 
minimum  standards  and  that  all  such  seeds  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  be  accurately  and  completely  labeled.  This  necessitates 
testing  and  sampling  for  variety,  purity,  noxious  weed  content, 
and  germination;  examination  of  records  for  origin  and  other 
matters  required  in  labeling;  supervision  of  staining  or  cleaning; 
investigation  of  violations  and  the  initiation  of  legal  proceedings 
when  necessary. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  The  heavy  volume  of  im¬ 
portations’  of  agricultural' and,  vegetable  seeds  in  1945  increased 
the  testing  work  required  by  the  Act  to  an  all-time  high.  Total 
importations  during  the  year  reached  about'  75  million  pounds 
which  is  about  twice  the  volume  imported,  subject  to  Federal 
control,  prior  to  the  war.  The  following  table  shows  volume  of 
importations  in  1945  compared  with  previous  years : 

Table  I 


Impor tati ons  of  Seed  Subie ct  to  the  Act 
(Pounds) 


Fis-  :  Offered 

cal  :  for 

Year  : Importation 

Released 

as 

Offered 

Rejected 

as 

Offered 

Released 
' after 

Rej  ection 
Following 
Cleaning, 
etc . 

Rejected 

Total 

Released 

1947-: 9 4,000, 000 

79,000,000 

14,300,000 

13,000,000 

1,700,000 

92,000,000 

1946*: 86, 000, 000 

72,000,000 

13,500,000’ 

12,000,000 

1,500,000 

83,300,000 

1945  : 75, 204, 957 

■  63,450,703 

11,754,254 

10,433,904 

1,320,350 

73,834,607 

IO44  :66,301,34S 

58,604,946 

7,696,402 

6,001,230 

1,695,172 

64,606,176 

1943  : 40,404,935 

38,315,044 

2,-039,891 

1,167,905 

921,936 

39,432,949 

1942  : 30,497,844 

24,583,940 

5,913,904 

5,220,066 

693.838 

29,304.006 

Estimated 
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Under  the  Act  imported  alfalfa  seed  that  is  generally  unadaptable 
in  the  United  States  must  be  stained  10  percent  red  or  orange  red. 
Approximately  3,000,000  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  were  imported  from 
Argentina  during  1945.  This  is  about  12  percent  of  the  total  supply 
and  exceeds  by  4,000,000  pounds  the  quantity  imported  from  Argentina 
in  any  one  year  since  "staining"  has  been  required. 

The  importation  of  Chewings  fescue  from  New  Zealand  has  presented  a 
difficult  problem  for  years  due  to  low  germination  caused  by  storage 
with  excessive  moisture.  In  the  fiscal  year  1944,  30  percent  of  the 
amount  offered  for  importation  was  rejected.  This  results  in  a  loss 
to  the  shipper.  During  the  past  year  some  of  the  shippers  heeded 
the  oft-repeated  advice  of  the  Department  and  obtained  equipment  for 
artificially  drying  the  .seed  to  a  safe  moisture  content.  Shipments 
arrived  throughout  the. entire  season  with  high  germination.  This 
has  helped  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rejected  seed  (see  Table  II). 

Table  II 


Chevdngs  Fescue  Imported  from  New  Zealand 
(xJounds) 


:  Amount 
Fiscal:  Offered 
Year  :  for  Irnpor- 
:  tation 

Amount  Admitted 
Germination,  .Satisfactory 

Amoun  t. 

Re iected 

Ar tif ical  ly :  No.-t  Ar tif  i- 
Dried  :cially.  Dried 

'  Total 

1945  :  347,100 

1944  : 1.234,900 

291,384  :  432,016 

-  :  901,200 

^73,900 

901,200 

:  (%) 
73,200  :  3.6 

333,700  :  29.9 

Seed  tests  were  made  at  the  Federal  and  Federal-State  laboratories  as 
follows: 

Table  III 


Seed  Samples  Tested 


Fiscal: 

,  Year  : 

Import: Inter-:  Check 
: state  :  tests 

For  J=7  :  For  Variety 
Federal  : Green : Field 
Agencies ’.House:  . 

Research 

Total 

1947I7T 

6,800: 5, -500  :  340 

4,000 

:  400  :4,500 

4,500 

25,540 

194627: 

5,500:4,500  :  275 

3,000 

:  400  :4,500 

2,500 

25,675 

1945  : 

4,451:3,650  :  155 

8,126 

:  469  : 4  ,‘341 

1,646 

23,338 

1944  : 

3,751:2,079  :  246 

3,123 

:  730  : 3,726 

396 

19,051 

1943  : 

2,732:3,215  :  446 

7,936 

:  712  : 1,339 

- 

16,930 

1942  : 

3,668:2.966  :  472 

3,290 

:  403  :  759 

896 

12,459 

1/  On  reimbursable  basis 

2 /Estimated. 

The  patriotic  efforts  of  civilians  in  responding  to  the  Government's 
request  for  production  from  Victory  Gardens  were  fortified  by  the 
standards  of  quality  established  for  vegetable  seeds.  During  1945, 
23,333  seed  tests  were  made  as  compared  with  19,051  in  1944,  repre¬ 
senting  an  increase  of  22  percent.  Recommended  specifications 
for  the  guidance  of  Government  agencies  in  conducting  seed  purchase 
programs  were  prepared  and  distributee..  A  total  of  5,310  samples 
of  seeds  were  grown  in  3  States  to  determine  variety  -  the  most 
time-consuming  kind  of  test  -  this  being  an  increase  of  19  percent 
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over  the  previous  year.  Plans  are  being  studied  to  establish 
committees- composed  of  representatives  from  Federal,  State,  and 
commercial  interests  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  varietal 
nomenclature. 

In  order  to  conserve  space  and  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  the 
equipment  necessary  in  seed  testing,  an  artificial  source  of  non- 
heat  producing  light  has  been  developed  suitable  for  installation 
in  the  seed  testing  chambers  now  in  use. 

The  testing  of  seed  for  variety  ordinarily  requires  that  the  seed 
be  grown  until  the  crop  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  determine  the 
variety.  .Quicker  methods  for  determining  variety  are  highly  desir¬ 
able  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  'Investigations 
are  now  being  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  identification  of 
Ladino  clover  as  distinguished  from  common  white  clover  can  be 
made  within  a  period  of  2  months  when  grown  in  continuous  light. 

This  would  make  it  possible  to  correctly  label  mixtures  of  such 
seed  that  are  otherwise  indistinguishable,  •‘■he  price  of  Ladino 
seed  is  much  higher  than  that  of  common  white  clover. 

Methods  of  testing  se^d  for  germination  have  been  improved  by 
substituting  neon  and  fluorescent  lighting  for  daylight,  and  it 
has  been  found-  that  specified  types  of  artificial  light  are- better 
than  daylight  for  some  kinds  of  seed  and  are  good  for  all  other 
kinds  tested.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  other  techniques 
used  in  testing  seed,  for  germination  by  devising  automatic  alterna¬ 
tions  of  temperature  and  by  providing  humidification  control  in  the 
germination  chambers.  Improvements  were  also  made  in  the  testing 
of  Highland  bentgrass  and  New  Zealand  spinach. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945,  the  continued  cooperation  of  46  States 
in  the  coordination  of  State  enforcement  activities  with  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  interstate  provisions  of  the  Federal  law,  provided  for 
utilization  of  250  State  inspectors.  Because  of  heavy  demands  on 
the  field  force  in  connection  with  the  large  volume  of  seed  testing 
work,  the  investigational  work  on  interstate  shipments  was  restricted 
to  the  minimum  consistent  with-  safety.  Formal  action  was  taken 
only  in  cases  involving  ^serious  detriment  to  agricultural  production. 
Criminal  action  in  Federal  courts  on-  14  violations  was  successfully 
terminated. 
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( v)  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  .  $363,500 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pa.y 

Act  of  1945  . .  .  . . ". .  +48,000 

Total  anticipated  'availabl e,  1946  .  4ll , 500 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . .  464, 500 

Change  for  194/: 

Overtime  decrease  -7,200 

Increase  +60,200  .  +53 > 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(  estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Administration  of  the 

Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  . 

2.  Overtime  pay  . 

Covered  into  Treasury 

as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  Public  Lav; 

529  . . 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

$353,901 

50,720 

245 

13 , 834 

$404,300 

7.200 

$464,500 

+$60,200  ( 
-7,200 

Total  available  . 

418,700 

4ll , 500 

~  464,500 

+53,000 

Anticipated  supplemental 

-  - 

-48 , 000 

-  — 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  .... 

418,700 

363.500 

464,500 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $53,000  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $7,200 
decrease  for  overtime,  and 


( l)  An  increase  of  $60,200  composed  of: 

( a)  An  increase  of  $57,712  to  provide  more  adequate  supervision 

of  marketing  activities  at  the  various  stockyards  posted  under 

the  Act  and  to  permit  the  posting  of  a.s  many  stockyards  as 

possible  out  o;f  the  many  nonposted  yards  throughout  the  United 

States  now  eligible  for  posting. 

Objective:  (l)  To  intensify  and  speed  up  the  investigational 

work  at  supervised  stockyards,  and.  (2)  to  extend  supervision 
to  additional  yards. 

The  Problem  and  its  Signif icance:  It  is  estimated  that  121  million 
head  of  livestock  were  marketed  during  1945 — more  than  double 
the  average  yearly  marketings  of  about  56,800,000  during  193 5— 39 • 
This  greatly  increased  volume  of  marketings  has  given  rise  to 
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increased,  frequency, of  violations  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  and  threatens  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Act  in 
a  two-fold  manner: 

(l)  The  present  staff  is  not  adequate  to  supervise  the  196 
posted  stockyards,  as  the  workload  is  directly  related 
to  the  volume  of  livestock  marketed.  The  result  is  a 
backlog  of  investigational  work  that  has  piled  up  at 
many  of  the  supervised  yards. 


A  typical  example  illustrates  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  supervisory  force.  The, District  Supervisor  at 
Port  Worth,  Texas,  now  working  alone,  is  fully  responsi¬ 
ble  for  administration  of  the  Act  in  an  area  larger  than 
all  the  northeastern  states  combined, .  but  located  in  the 
heart. of  the  cow  country.  He  supervises  17  large  posted 
yards  at  widely  diverse  points.  There  are  operators 
at  these  yards.  Although  there  is  no  standard  for 
measuring  the  time  involved  in  investigating  unfair  trade- 


it  is  obvious  that  adequate  supervision  by 
impossible  under  these’  conditions.  Investi- 
one  complaint  involving’  one  agency  or  dealer 


practic  es , 
one  man  is 
ga.tion  of 
may  require  several  weeks. 


The  volume 
t inue  at  a 
outlook  emb 


of  livestock  marketing's  undoubtedly- will  con- 
relatively  high  level  for  some  time.  ;  This 
hasizes  the  urgent  need  for  a  more  adequate 
staff  to  insure  compliance  with  those  provisions'  of  the 
Act  dealing  with  unfair  trade  practices  and  unreasonable 
stockyard  services.  In  order  that  farmers  and  producers 
of  livestock  who  patronize  posted:  markets  may  have  the 
maximum  protection,  a  program  directed  toward  'the  de¬ 
tection  of  unfair  practices  has  been  put  into  effect,  and 
will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  .’arid  as  extensively  as 
funds  oermit. 


(2)  There  are  many  unposted  stockyards  which,  now  meet  the 

requirements  for  posting  under  the  Act.  Since  funds  are 
inadequate  to  insure  proper  supervision  if  such  yards 
are  posted,  no  action  has  been  taken  to  bring  them  under 
'  - supervision.  '  . 

Part  of  the  budget  increase  would  be  used  to  post  and 
supervise  those  markets  most  urgently  in  need  of  this 
service  on  the  basis  of  being  (l)  located  in  the  same 
city  with  a  competitive  posted  yard,  or  (2)  being 
Immediately  Contiguous  to  and  openly,  competitive -with  a 
posted  yard.  The  budget  increase  .'would: permit  the  post¬ 
ing  of  about  10  additional  yards.  .There  would ’still 
remain  a  very  large  number  of  markets  which  meet  the 
requirements  for  posting, '  but  -Which  could  not  be  posted 
or  supervised  with  the  funds  requested. 
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Plan  of  Work:  The  program  recently  inaugurated  for  more  effective 
enforcement  at  posted  yards  would  he  intensified*  .Agencies 
■  subject  .to  the  Act  are  being  required  to  keep  systems  of  accounts 
and  records  which  will  fully  and  correctly  disclose  all  trans¬ 
actions.  These  records  will  make  it  easier  to  detect  unfair 
practices, . will  provide  for  proper  accounting  to  the  shipper,  and 
will  also  facilitate  the  collection  of  .  facts  relating  to  the 
reasonableness  of. rates.  , 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  well-rounded  urogram  directed  toward  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices,  a  chief  accountant  and  a 
trade  practice  analyst  would  be  employed  in  Washington.  Investi¬ 
gations  would  be  conducted  with  the.  assistance  of  marketing 
specialists,  supervisors,  and  accountants  in  the  field. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $2,4gg  for  placing  on  a  full-year' basis  in  1947, 

within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are-  estimated  to  be  in 
effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year' 1946. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  The  maintenance  of  open,  competitive,  markets  to  which  live¬ 
stock  producers  may  consign  their  livestock  with  assurance  it  will 
he  handled  and  sold  at  its  full  market  value,  that  the  charges 
assessed  hy  stockyard  companies  and  commission  firms  for  facilities 
furnished  and  services  rendered  will  he  reasonable,  and  that  any 
unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  on  the  part  of  packers,  stockyard 
companies,  commission  firms  and  dealers  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  producers  will  he  detected  and  corrective  action  taken. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  The  Act  was  massed  in  1921  as  a 
result  of  complaints  made  hy  livestock  producers  and  shippers  con¬ 
cerning  practices,  engaged  in  hy  certain  oackers,  stockyard  com¬ 
panies,  commission  firms,  and  dealers,  such  as  unreasonable  charges, 
inaccurate  weights,  collusion  between  salesmen  and  buyers,  and  many 
other  unfair,  fraudulent  and  deceptive  practices.  Previously,  there 
had  been  little  or  no  regulation  of  livestock  marketing.  Producers 
and  shippers  who  consigned  livestock  to  the  public  markets  felt  they 
were  entitled  to  protection  similar  to  that  afforded  users  of  ser¬ 
vices  and  facilities  furnished  by  other  industries  charged  with  a 
public  interest. 

The  volume  of  work  performed  in  supervising  marketing  operations 
varies  (l)  with  the  volume  of  livestock  being  marketed,  anc  (2) 
with  changing  economic  conditions.  When  market  operations  and 
economic  conditions  are  relatively  stable,  changes  in  yardage  and 
selling  charges  are  not  so  frequently  sought  and  trade  practice 
violations  are  not  so  prevalent.  When  economic  conditions  are 
fluctuating  rapidly  and  the  production  and  movement  of  livestock 
are  relatively  great,  close  supervision  of  transactions  consummated 
at  public  markets  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  livestock 
producers . 


Plan  of  Work:  Public  stockyards  of  more  than  20.000  square  feet  in 
area  are  required  to  be  posted  under  the  Act .  a11  commission  men 

and  dealers  operating  at  posted  yards  must  register  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  furnish  bonds  to  assure  performance  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  they  incur.  Enforcement  of  the  Act  is  handled  by  supervisors 
whose  headquarters  are  located  at  major  stockyards.  The  immediate 
supervision  of  the  livestock  markets  and  designated  poultry  areas 
is  conducted  from  field  offices  in  the  following  cities: 


Montgomery,  Alabama 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Denver,  Colorado 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Ch  icago,  Illinois 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


National  Stockyards,  Ill. 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Portland,  Oregon 
Nash- ille,  Tenn. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Smaller  stockyards  are  visited  periodically;  complaints  are  investi¬ 
gated  and,  if  possible,  settled  on  the  spot  by  the  supervisors.  Cases 
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may  arise  either  as  a  result  of  periodic  examinations  ,or  audite  of 
the  records  of  those  subject  to  the  Act,  investigations  of  the  opera 
tions  of  such  parties,  or  from  complaints  filed  by  livestock  shipper 
alleging  unfair  practices  or  the  inadequacy  of  services  or  facili¬ 
ties  furnished.  Activities  under  the  Act  fall  generally  into  the 
following  categories::  • 

(1)  Rates  and  charges:  Each  posted  stockyard  and  market 
agency  is  required  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  complete 
schedule  of  the  charges  assessed  for  all  services  furnished. 
The  Secretary  must  be  notified  10  days  in  advance  whenever 
rates  are  to  be  altered.  In  many  cases  the  schedules  of 
charges  filed  are  accepted;  in  some  cases  proposed  in¬ 
creases  are  withdrawn  after  the  Secretary's  representative 
has  informally  intervened;  and  in  others  formal  hearings 
are  necessary  to  determine  reasonable  charges.  All  rate 
cases  require  thorough  familiarity  with  the  financial 
status  of  the  stockyard  or  market  agencies  concerned, 
property  valuations,  complete  information  as  to  income, 
expenses,  unit  costs,  and  other  related  factors.  Because 
of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  the  volume  of 
reauests  for  rate  increases  has  been  abnormally  large. 

(2)  Trade  practices:  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  packers, 
stockyards,  market  agencies,  dealers  and  poultry  licensees 
must  adhere  to  fair  marketing  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
their  businesses.  Adequate  facilities  are  required  to  be 
furnished  shippers  without  discrimination;  reasonable 
yarding  and  selling  services  must  be  furnished;  weights 
must  be  accurate;  accountings  to  shippers  for  livestock 
and  poultry  sold  for  their  accounts  must  be  accurate  and 
complete;  practices  which  are  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  producers  who  patronize  the  public  markets  are  dis¬ 
closed  through  investigations  made  and  corrective  action 
taken.  Constant  supervision  over  operations  at  public 
markets  must  be  exercised  if  these  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Persons  claiming  to  have  suffered  damage  as 
the  result  of  unfair  actions  of  stockyard  companies, 
commission  men  or  dealers  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  who  may,  after  thorough  investigation,  require 
the  payment  of  a  reparation  award  to  the  injured  party. 

The  Secretary  may,  after  hearings,  issue  orders  requiring 
cessation  of  unfair  practices  or,  in  flagrant  cases,  he 
may  for  a  reasonable  period  suspend  the  right  of  guilty 
parties  to  conduct  operations  at  supervised  markets. 

(3)  Record  keeping:  Packers,  stockyards,  registrants  and 
licensees  are  required  to  maintain  complete  records  of 
all  transactions.  If  records  are  found  to  be  inadequate 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  order  the  records  to  be 
kept . 

Applicants  for  poultry  licenses  must  furnish  a  certified 
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balance  sheet  from  which  their  financial  responsibility 
may  be  ascertained,  must  establish  this  fact  through 
open  hearings  before  a  representative  of  the  Secretary,  . 
or  furnish  a  bond  to  assure  payment  for  poultry. purchased. 
Persons  subject  to  the  Act  are  required  to  file  annual 
reports  covering  their  operations  and  showing  their 
financial  condition. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  Arbitration  and  informal 
proceedings  have  been  used  whenever  possible  in  connection  with 
enforcement  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Some. cases,  however, 
require  formal  proceedings  in  order  to  secure  compliance.  Table  I 
shows  the  number  of  formal  proceedings  : 


Table  I 


Number  of  Formal  Proceedings 


Cases 

Cases 

Disposed 

of 

OcxSSS 

Fiscal 
Year . 

Pending . 
Beginning 

New 

Cases 

Hearings 

Reopened 

Total 

Pending 

End 

of  Year 

of  Year 

1943. 

56  . 

48 

10 

114 

65 

49 

1944 

49 

80 

10 

139 

32 

57 

1945 

57 

71 

13 

141 

95 

46 

1946* 

46 

60 

10 

116 

65 

51 

1947* 

51 

80 

15 

146 

70 

76 

*  Estimated 


The  volume  of  livestock  and  poultry  marketed  during  fiscal  year 
1945,  although  not  as  high  as  in  1944 ,  was  still  relatively  high. 
It  is  estimated  that  121  million  head  of  livestock  were  marketed 
during  1945.  This  compares  with  90  million  head  during  1942,  100 
million  during  1943,  and  140  million  during^  1944 .  This  continued 
high  volume  of  trading  coming  at  a  time  when  economic  pressures 
were  causing  stockyard  companies  and  commission  firms  to  urge 
higher  rates,  together  with  the  tendency  toward  increased  trade 
practice  irregularities,,  made  tne  administration  of  the  Act  more 
difficult,  in  1945  than  ever  before. 

ho  additional  yards  were  posted  during  the  year,  and  six  were 
deposted  because  they  no  longer  cane  under  the  Act.  Although  it 
is  known  that  a  great  many  stockyards  now  operating  throughout 
the  country  undoubtedly  come  within  the  definition  of  the  Act, 
limited  funds  with  which  to  employ  needed  personnel  has 
necessitated  continuation  of  the.  policy  of  not  posting  additional 
yards  until  full  supervision  can  be  extended.  Table  IT  shows  the 
number  of  persons  and. agencies  subject  .to . tne  .Act \ 
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Table-  II 

Number  of  Persons  and  Agencies  Subject  to  the  Act . 


Fiscal 

Year 

Stockyards 

Posted 

Market 
Agencies 
:  Registered 

Dealers 

Registered 

Packers 

Under 

Supervision 

Poultry 

Licenses 

1943 

205 

1,363 

2,543 

1,217 

1,619 

1944 

202 

1,907 

2,553 

1,301 

1,574 

1945 

196 

1,972 

2,506 

1,332 

1,533 

1946-::- 

196 

2,000 

2,600 

1,400 

1,545 

1947- 

206 

2,100 

2,750 

1,450 

1,600 

Estimated 


During  the  year  1,040  tariffs  and  supplements  seeking  changes  in 
existing  rates  "ere  filed.  In  all  cases  where  changes  involved 
substantial  increases  intensified  valuation  and  economic  surveys 
rere  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  claims  before  recommend¬ 
ing  their  .acceptance .  If  justification  was  not  shorn,  the  parties 
filing  the  tariffs  were  persuaded  in  most  cases  to  withdraw  or 
modify  their  requests.  It  is  estimated  that,  annual  savings  of 
about  $85,000  to  producers  resulted  from  these  informal  actions. 

Ten  cases  involving  commission  ana  stockyard  rates  were  disposed 
of,  without  hearings  by  stipulations  and  orders  relating  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  in  controversy.  An  order  was  issued 
reducing  the  charge  for  rental  of  poultry  coops  at  designated 
poultry  markets  with  estimated  savings  to  the .producers  of  $12,000 
annually.  Annual  savings  to  producers  as  the  result  of  formal 
and  informal  action  on  rates  and  charges  in  1945  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  .p36ljOOO. 

The  valuation  engineers  completed  appraisals  of  the  physical 
plant  and.  lands  of  the  following  stockyard  properties: 

Union  Stockyards,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Baltimore  Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mississippi  Valley  Stockyards,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  Salina.  Seles  Paviliion,  Salina  Kansas 
Fes tern  Livestock  Commission  Company, 

Garden  City,  Kansas 
McKinlery-V'iiiter  Livestock  Commission 
Company,  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
McKin lery-W inter  Livestock  Commission 
Company,  LaJunta,  Colorado 
Beverly  Sales  Company,  Salina,  Kansas 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  facts  developed  from  404  financial  and 
trade  practice  audits  made  during  the  year,  41  disciplinary  com¬ 
plaints  involving  unfair  trade  practices  were  issued.  Complaints 
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were  terminated  in  some  cases  by  suspension  of  registrations-  and 
licenses  and  in  other  cases  by  cease  and  desist  orders. 

Greater  recourse  was  had  during  the  year  to  stipulations  in  those 
cases  involving  matters  where  fraud  or  more  serious  violations 
were  not  apparent.  Thirty-eight  stipulations  were  approved  under 
this  provision  of  the  rules  of  practice.  If  in  the  future  the 
agencies  which  have  entered  into  the  stipulations  are  found  to 
be  continuing  the  practices  they  have  agreed  to  discontinue, 
the  stipulations  provide  that  the  facts  can  be  used  in  formal 
proceedings . 

Five  hundred  and  twenty  complaints  were  received  by  the  super¬ 
visors  and  disposed  of  by  them  without  reference  to  the  Washington 
office  as  compared  with  about  60C  the  previous  year.  By  this 
means  there  was,  recovered  for  shippers  and  others  a  total  of 
$13,225  without  the  necessity  of  filing  formal  complaints  and 
attending  hearings. 

A  , total  of  1,930  scale  testings  were  made  at  the  various  markets 
throughout  the  country.  The  findings  of  these  tests  revealed 
that  over  300  scales  were  in  need  of  adjustment,  repairs,  over¬ 
hauling,  or  replacements. 

Audits  of  books  and  records  of  the  various  agencies  subject  to 
the  Act  are  indict ted ' in  the  following  t  bulation: 


Table  III 


Audi ts  of  Books  and  Records  of  Stockyard  Companies, 

Marke t  Agencies,  Traders,  Order  Buyers, 

Brokers,  Licensees  and  Others. 


Fiscal 

Year 

Financial  and 
Trade  Practice 
Audits 

Ro.te  Audits 
and  Investi¬ 
gations 

Audits  for 
Licenses 

Ail 

Others 

Total 

1945 

404 

10 

45 

'•"? 

466 

1946- 

600 

8 

50 

1? 

670 

1947* 

bOO 

30 

50 

10 

690 

Estimated 
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(w)  Naval  Stores  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  . „ .  $30,100 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal 

Employees  Pay  Act,  1945  . . .  4,  500 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . .  34, 600 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . .  33 , 600 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  .-700 

Other  decrease  ....-100  . . .  -800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

i  1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Administration  of  and  ser¬ 

vice  operations  under  the 
Naval  Stores  Act  . 

2.  Overtime  pay  . 

428,529 
:  4,682 

#33,900 

700 

$33,800 

-$100  (1) 
-700 

Covered  into  the  Treasury  as 

miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  529  . 

i  6 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

:  1,511 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

:  34,728 

34,600 

33,800 

-800 

Anticipated  supplemental  .... 

:  -  - 

-4,500 

-  - 

Total ^estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation  . 

!  34,728 

30,100 

33,800 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  decrease  of  $800  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $700  decrease 
for  overtime,  and  a  net  decrease  of  #100  arising  out  of  an  amount  of 
#233  which  is  included  in  the  1946  estimated  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
supplemental,  but  not  in  the  1947  estimate,  representing  additional  costs 
resulting  from  acceleration  of  within-grade  salary  advancements  required 
in  1946  by  the  Pay  Act.  The  latter  amount  is  offset  in  part,  however,  by 
an  increase  of  #133  in  the  estimates  for  placing  on  a  full-year  basis  in 
1947,  within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 


?: 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  To  protect  the  public  against  the  sale  of  adulterated  turpen¬ 
tine  misgraded  and  misbranded  rosin  —  a  widespread  practice  before 
Congress  passed  the  Naval  Stores  Act.  This  law  establishes  official 
United  States  standards  for  rosin  and  turpentine  and  provides  analysis, 
classification  and.  grading  services.  The  official  standards  are  man- 
atory  when  naval  stores  are  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  ' ~ 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Before  Federal  regulation,  of  naval 
stores  was  begun,  adulterated  turpentine  was  being  sold  in  many  con¬ 
suming  centers.  Producers  and  dealers  often  misbranded  and  misgraded 
rosin,  and  it  was  evident  that  official  standards  for  this  commodity 
were  badly  needed.  It  took  a  long  time  to  organize  and  harmonize  the 
interests  of'  both  producers  and  consumers  and  to  formulate  provisions 
of  an  act  to  regulate  the  naval  stores  industry.  Eventually  the  Naval 
Stores  Act  was  passed  in  1923  providing  control  over  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  the  highly  essential  naval  stores  —  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  rosin. 

Essential  Uses  of  Naval  Stores 

Naval  stores  have  many  essential  uses.  Rosin  is  used  principally  as  a 
sizing  or  water-repellent  in  paper-making.  Rosin  makes  wrapping  paper 
and  fiberboard  boxes  strong  and  water-resistant,  acting  as  a  binder  for 
the  cellulose  fibers.  Yellow  laundry  soap  contains  about  5°  percent  of 
rosin  soap,  and  many  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  toilet  soap  and  moat  in¬ 
dustrial  soaps  contain  some  rosin.  The  manufacture  of  varnishes  and 
enamels  requires  large  quantities  of  rosin. 

Rosin  is  used  also  in  making  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
such  as  body  plasters  and  adhesive  tape.  Heated  to. high  temperatures, 
rosin  is  converted  to  rosin  oil  used  in  making  printing  ink  and  axle 
grease.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum  and  other  floor 
coverings,  adhesive  and  plastic  preparations,  foundry  core  oils,  shoe 
polish,  matches,  insulating  materials,  insecticides,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

•:  > 

Turpentine  is  necessary  for  thinning  paints  and  varnishes..  Today  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  camphor  produced  in  this  country  is  produced  syntheti¬ 
cally  from  alphapinene,  the  principal  chemical  compound  in  turpentine. 
Camphor  is  an  important  item  of  medicine  and  an  ingredient  in  cellu-  - 
loid  and  some  forms  of  smokeless  powder.  Formerly,  camphor  was  ob¬ 
tainable  only  from  the  camphor  tree  of  Formosa,  and  the  Japanese 
Government'  had  a  monopoly. on  the  camphor  supply.  Turpentine  is  used' 
in  paste  shoe  polish,  insecticides,  printing  inks,  adhesives  and  plas¬ 
tics^  and  certain  medicinal  preparations.  It  is  also  a'  well-known ' 
home ■ remedy.  _  ■ 

General  Plan:  The  Naval  Stores  Act  prevents  the  sale  of  adulterated, 
misbranded,  or  misgraded  turpentine  and  rosin,  and  the  use  of' fraud¬ 
ulent  practices  in  the  sale  of  these  naval  stores.  Provisions  are 
made  for  inspection  service  under  which  interested  persons  may  have 
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products  analyzed,  classified,  p.r  graded,  on -request,  “by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Act  establishes  official  standards  for  naval  stores 
..-and  makes  available,  duplicates-  or  "types-"..-  of  the  .official  -rosin  stand¬ 
ards  for  use- in  grading  rosin.  ,  -  t... .-  -  _  ; 

Under-  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Act,  -each  of  the  four  different 
kinds  of  spirits  of  turpentine  must  be  labeled,  sold,  and  shipped  under 
or  by  reference  to  its  own- ..standard  of  identity,  as  follows:  Gum, spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine,  steam-distilled  wood  turpentine,  destructively  dis¬ 
tilled  wood  turpentine,  or  sulphate  wood  turpentine,  depending  on  the- 
process  by  which  it  was  produced.  Do  mixture  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  ' 
turpentine  may  be- sold  in  interstate  commerce  -since  no  standards  -have 
been  set  up  for  such  a  product;..  -  .  .. 

Rosin  must  be  classified  as  "gum  rosin"  or  "wood .rosin" ,  and.  also  by 
one  of  the  grades -  speci-f led  in  the  Act,,  or  subsequently  by.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  if  -a  suitable  grade- has  not  been  prescribed,  by  the  Act. 
Restrictions  are  placed  on -the  use  ,of  the  words  "turpentine"  and. 
"rosin",  and  they  may  be  used  to  describe  only  the’ genuine  product... 

Use  of  the  word  "turpentine"  or  similar  names  to  describe  substitute 
paint  thinners  consisting  wholly  or  partly  of  mineral  oil  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  False  or  misleading 'wording  of  labels  or  invoices,  or  deceit¬ 
ful  practice,  including  slack  filling  of  containers  of  turpentine,  are 
•  also  prohibited.  ,  r,  /  .  -  .....  .  .. 

-•>  ."a-.  -  -  .  -  Standards  t 

Government  color-  standards  for  rosin  consist  of  combinations  of  colored 
glasses  made  up  by  cementing,  together  square  plates-  of  glass  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  color  and  characteristics  of  rosin.  A  master  set  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  is  held  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Duplicate  sets  are  ; 

(  loaned  to  qualified  persons  for  use  in  grading  their  own  rosin  produc¬ 
tion  or  purchases-.  The  grade  of  rosin  is  determined  by  comparing  a. 
suitable  sample  with  the  appropriate  standard- typeu,  ■  Each  barrel  must 
-be  sampled  individually  since  not  all  the  barrels  even  from  the  same, 
distillation  may  be  exactly  alike  in  color.  -. 

Producers  and  dealers  in  rosin  may  have  their  products  classified  and 
.-  graded. by  Federal  graders.  -  The  grading  for  gum.  rosin  producers  is  done 
...both; -at  the-  stills  where  the  rosin  is  made  and  at  marketing-point  con- 
.  cent ration  yards. 

The/ purchaser  of-  n  quantity  of.  turpentine  ready  for  shipment  or  re¬ 
ceived  on  consignment  may  request  the  Department  to. issue  a  certifi¬ 
cate-  of  approval  of  the  material  so  that  he  can.  be  .sure  it  is  up  to 
grade.  To  be  of  standard  quality,  and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ■ 

Act,  turpentine  must  agree  with-  the  description  of  source  and  method 
of  production  indicated  by  the  label  and  invoice,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Act  and  its  regulations.  It  must  also  conform  to  the  generally 
accepted  specifications  for  quality  of  turpent ine . that -suit  the 
ordinary  purpose  for  which — -or  processes  in  which — the  article  is 
generally  used.  .  . 
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Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  The  regulatory  i</ork  was 
Seriously  curtailed  during  the  first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  19^5 
due  to  inability  to  obtain  qualified  personnel. 

I 

During  the  8  months  period  from  November  1,  1944  to  June  30.  1945. 
analyses  of  samples  collected  from  182  lots  or  shipments  of  turpentine 
revealed  19  which  involved  some'  type  of  non-compliance  with  the  Act. 

In  11  of  these  cases,  non-compliance  being  minor  or  unintentional,  in¬ 
formal  notification  or  warnings  were  issued.  Deliberate  adulteration 
was  found  in  the  regaining  '8  lots.  Since  -they  represented  intrastate 
shipment  and  saler  they  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
statute.  The  State  authorities,  in  the  States  involved  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  these  frauds. 

The  following  table  itemizes  regulatory  operations  for  1945: 

Regulatory  Work 


Number  of  lots  officially  sampled  . . 1 .  174 

Number  of  firms  represented  . . .  39 

Number  of  informal  or  investigational  samples . .  8 

Number  of  lots  involving  violations  . . .  19 

Number  of  citations  . . . . . .  0 

Number  of  firms  receiving  less  formal  notification 

‘  /or  warning . . . 11 

Number  of  prosecutions  completed  . . . . .  0 

Number  of  firms  notified,  instructed  or  otherwise  warned 
against  practices  violative  of  the  Act,  by  corres¬ 
pondence  (no  samples,  collected)  . . .  3 

Insp 


Inspection  fees  collected  and  turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
1945  amounted  to  $2,572.60. 

The  following  tabulations  show  the  amount  of  service  work  done  in  1945 
compared  with  the  two  previous  years: 


Service  Work  for  Producers 

Fiscal  Year 

1943 

1944 

1945  ' 

Number  of  barrels  and  drums  of  rosin  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  . . 

.4432,262 

239,456 

164,994 

Number  of  rosin  inspection  certificates.'.... 

21,309 

10,375 

6,625 

Number  of  lots  of  turpentine  inspected  and 

cert  if  ied  . .< . . 

3 

201 

677 

Number  of  drums  of  turpentine  certified..,.. 

400 

2,561 

9.300 

Number  of  samples  of  turpentine  and  rosin 
tested  and  analyzed  on  request  (incl. 

Government  agencies) . 

S5 

92 

99 
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Inspections  for  Vendors 

y; . 

f. 

on  Government  Purchases 

: 

Fiscal  Year 

'* 

1943  : 

1944  : 

1945 

Number  of  lots  inspected . , . 

• 

236  i 

49  : 

59 

Number  of  drums  of  rosin  certified 
Number  of  drums  of  all  other  naval 

in  field, 
stores 

• 

» 

38,477  : 

• 

• 

1,970  : 

6,691 

certified . : . . 

•- 

38,988  : 
165  : 

4  : 

5,473  s 
13  : 
0  : 

12,053 

44 

2 

Number  of  samples  analyzed  ; . . 

Numbef  of  lots  rejected  and  replaced  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

An  increased  number  of  calls  came  in  last  year  for  sets  of  the  U.  S. 
Official  Rosin  Standards.  This  was  due,  first,  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  central  turpentine  stills,  and,  second,  to  the  purchase  "by 
dealers  and  consumers  of- a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  of  rosin  at 
the  point'  of  production.  Twenty-one  sets  of  official  standards  were 
issued  op  security  loan  to  new  depositories.  Sixteen  sets  were  re¬ 
called  during  the  year  for  overhauling,  repairing,  and  checking  for 
accuracy.  ■  "ji  [ 


« 


Methods  of  detecting  distilled  wood  turpentine  and  destructively- 
distilled  wood  turpentine  when  used  as  adulterants  in  gum  spirits  of 
turpentine  were  completed  and  published  during  the  year.  In  addition, 
•the- following  papers  oh  naval  stores'  testing  were  published: 


1. 


"The  Determination  of  the  Terpene  Alcohol  Content  of 
Steam-Distilled  Pine  Oil." 


2. 


"The  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Naval  Stores  Products 
by  the  Karl  Fischer  Method." 


Another  paper  entitled  "A  Constant  Temperature  Air  Bath' -Method  for  Ring 
and  Ball- Softening' Point  of  Resins"'has  been  prepared  arid  released  for 
publication;  •  *  •  •  *  '  ■.  ...  | 


Research  and  collaborative  analytical’ test  work  'is.. performed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  American ’Society ‘for  Testing  Materials-  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  specifications  and  reliable -test,  procedures  in  the 
.enforcement  or  service ‘work."  ; ‘The' ‘methqds 'of  sampling  and  grading 
•r-oei-n,- -based 'on  Government  procedure,,  "have  been. adopted- by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Testing  Material's  ah  "the  standard  ,f  or  the  industry. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 
(x)  Insecticide  Act 

Appropriation  Act,  1946  .  ,7186,800 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1946  . .  ....  '26,500 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal 

Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . .  +27 , 700 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . . ' . .  241,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . . .  262,500 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  ..-3,750 

Increase  . +  25,250  . .  +21,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


1945 


1.  Administration  of  the  ; 

Insecticide  Act  .  : 4181, 544 

2.  Overtime  pay .  :  27,099 

Covered  into  the  Treasury  as  : 

miscellaneous  receipts,  : 

Public  Law  529  .  65 

Unobligated  balance  .  :  6,500 

Total  available  . .  :  215,208 


Anticipated  supplemental  .... 


1946 

stimatea) 


(e 


4237,250 

3,750 


241,000 

-27,700 


1947  :  Increase  or 

stimated) :  decrease 


4262, 500:+ 425, 250  (1) 
-  -3,750 


262,500 


+21,500 


Total  estimate  or  appro¬ 
priation  . 


215,208 


213,300 


262,500 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  421,500  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  43,750 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

\  . 

(1)  An.  increase  of  -425,250  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  423,800  for  more  stringent  control  over  the  use  of 
new  insecticides  and  fungicides  such  as  DDT,  gammexane,  etc.,  now  re¬ 

leased  for  civilian  use. 


Objective:  To  protect  the  American  public  against  the  sale  of  adultera¬ 
ted,  misbranded,  ineffective  and  even  dangerous  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides,  including  many  new  products  which  were  developed  during  the  war 
years. 
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The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  A  number  of  new  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  developed  for  use  in  waging  war  have.  now  appeared  on  the  civilian 
market.  These  include  dimethyl  phthalate,  DDT,  and  numerous  other  syn¬ 
thetic  compounds.  The  most  publicized  of  all  is  DDT  but  there  are  many 
others.  Some  of  these- new- products • have  been  given  extravagant  public¬ 
ity  by  press  and  radio;-  Newcomers  without  previous  experience  in  com¬ 
pounding  insecticides  are  getting  into  the  field  to  capitalize  on  the 
free- advertizing;  This ■ situation -has ‘ complicated  the  enforcement  prob¬ 
lem  under • the- Insecticide- Act ; *  - 


A  great  many  new  insecticidal  and  fungicidal  preparations  have  always 
appeared  on  the  market  every  year.  These  products  are  now  being  in¬ 
troduced  -more -rapidly • than ■ ever, -as  this,  country -becomes  more  and  more 
insecticide-conscious — due  partly  to  the  tremendous  success  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  eliminating  disease-carrying  insects  and  checking 
disease  conditions  in  war  areas.  It  is  estimated  that  before  the  end 
of  fi seal-year  1947  there  will  be  20, 000 -different  preparations  on 
sale — about  5,000  more  than  the  number  on  the  market  now.  Many  of  the 
new- products -cannot  -be  analyzed  by  establishing  methods.  New  methods 
must  be  worked  out  and  new  procedures  developed. 

At  the  present  time— only  four  months  after  new  ’products  formerly  re¬ 
served  for  military  -use  began  to  be  released  for  civilian  use — it  has 
already  become  clear  that  the  technical  and  enforcement  staff  is  not 
adequate  to  administer  the  Insecticide  Act.  A  program  has  been  inaug¬ 
urated  to  prevent  as  many  violations  of  ‘the  Act  as  possible  and  thus 
lighten  the  enforcement  load  by  encouraging  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  to  submit -proposed,  labels  and  formulas'  for  examination  before 
their  products  .go  .on  sale.  By  preventing  mislabeling  it  is  hoped  that 
the  tremendous  increase  in  new  products  on  the  market — reaching  20,000 
in  all  by  1947 — wall  not  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  actual 
violations,-, ..and  that  the  changes  now  taking  place  in  the.,  insecticide 
industry  can  be  accomplished  without  major  losses  to  users  of  insecti¬ 
cides.  That  there  is  need  for  this  preventive  program,  and  that  this 
approach  to  the  problem  should  be  continued  and  the  work  intensified 
is  apparent  from  the  results  so  far.  Proposed  labels  submitted  for 
review  have  shown  that: 

(a)  90^  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  law  if  found  in 

interstate  commerce’  . 

(b)  75$  wrere  misleading  in  that  they  implied  that  the  product 
. contained  more, .of  a  particular  ingredient  than  was. .actually 

. . .  ......the.;  case;  . .  .  ... 

(c)  75$  had  inadequate  directions  for  use  which,  if  followed,, 
would  not  have  resulted  in  control  of  the  insects  for  which 
the  product  was  intended; 

(d)  40$  cont  ained  recommendations  for  use  against  insects  which 
the  product  would  not  control; 

(e)  1+0%  failed  to  comply  with  the  ingredient  statement •  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Act; 

(f)  Many  labels  bore  broad  and  exaggerated  claims. 
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Plan  of  Work:  The  enf ore erne nt  work  under  the  Act  would  be  supplemented 
with  the  preventive  program  recently  initiated.  The  success  of  this 
preventive  work  hinges  on  giving  the  industry  prompt  and  efficient 
service  in  acting  upon  the  labels  voluntarily  submitted.  One  scien¬ 
tific  worker  and  a  clerk  can  review  about  1,200  labels  per  year.  For 
fiscal  year  1947  it  is  anticipated  that  at  least  6,000  labels  will  be 
submitted  for  review — an  increase  of  4*800  over  the  number  submitted 
in  1945.  Eight  new  employees  will  be  required  for  this  work. 

With  an  enormous  number  of  new  products  coming  on  the  market  the  job 
of  sampling  will  increase.  One  inspector  can  collect  about  240  samples 
per  year  together  with  documentary  evidence  of  identity  and  of  inter¬ 
state  shipment.  An  additional  inspector  would  be  employed  to  raise 
the  sample  collection  to  2,250  in  1947. 

Each  sample  must  be  analyzed  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  A  chemist 
analyzed  about  175  samples  per  year.  Each  sample  intended  for  use 
against  insects,  plant  fungi,  or  as  a  disinfectant  must  be  tested  or 
passed  on  by  an  entomologist,  plant  pathologist  or  bacteriologist, 
respectively.  The  increased  workload  in  the  analysis  field,  resulting 
from  the  collection  of  more  sarnies,  will  require  the  equivalent  of 
three  full  time  scientific  and  clerical  employees,  together  with  neces¬ 
sary  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies.  Provision  must  also  be  made 
for  developing  new  testing  methods  for  new  products  that  cannot  be  an— - 
alyzed  by  available  methods.  One  new  scientific  worker  will  be  needed 
for  this  work. 

(b)  /m  increase  of  11,450  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947,  within- 
grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect  for  only  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  deletion  of  the  language  contained  in  the  First 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1946  which  appropriated  an  additional  ^26,500 
for  this  item  in  1946. 
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.WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective :  To  prevent  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  in  order  to  protect  farmers,  livestock  producers,  and 
other  users  from  fraud,  deception  and  damage  through  ineffectiveness 
or  direct  injury  to  themselves,  their  crops,  and  their  livestock;  to 
devise  methods  for  testing  new  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  to 
improve  methods  for  testing  products  already  established  in  the  trade 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  violations  of  the  Act  and  for  use  as 
evidence  in  court  actions  against  violators.  - 

Products  subject  to  the  Act  are  (l)  insecticides  and  fungicides  used 
in  protecting  fruits,  vegetables,  and  field  crops  from  insects  and 
diseases;  (2)  insecticides  for  use  against  insects  attacking  man  and 
animals;  (3)  household  insecticides  for  use  against  such  insects  as 
houseflies,  moths,  mosquitoes,  roaches,  ants,  and  others;  and  (4)  seed 
and  soil-treating  material  used  for  controlling  seed-borne  diseases  of 
plants  and  disinfectants  used  in  preventing  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  of  man,  farm  animals,  and  pets. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  A  number  of  new  insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  developed  during  the  war  period  have  been  released  to  the  public 
in  tremendous  quantities  due  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostilities. 

These  include  dimethyl  phthalate,  DDT,  and  numerous  other  synthetic 
compounds.  The  impact  of  this  sudden  release  of  new  preparations,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  pent-up  public  demand  for  them  created  by  extravagant 
claims  made  in  popular  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  which  were  given 
extensive  publicity  by  both  press  and  radio,  precipitated  a  complete 
upset  of  the  insecticide  business  of  this  country.  This  upset  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  present  problems  of  unprecedented  scope  and  complexity,  re¬ 
quiring  intensified  surveillance  of  the  insecticide  industry.  Such 
problems  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise  if  farmers,  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  other  users  are  to  receive  adequate  protection  from  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

DDT  has  been  found  to  be  outstandingly  effective  in  the  elimination 
of  disease-carrying  insects.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  product  has 
tremendous  value  when  correctly  used.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  improperly  used  it  can  be  poisonous  to  man  and  kill  birds  and 
fish.  It  is  known  to  be  ineffective  in  the  control  of  some  of  our 
most  harmful  insects,  such  as  the  Mexican  bean,  beetle  and  the  cotton 
boll  weevil.  If  improperly  used,  it  may  be  harmful  to  beneficial 
insects,  such  as  bees  which  are  necessary  for  the  pollination  of 
many  fruit  and  other  crops. 

The  aerosol  bomb  is. a  new  method  of  applying  Insecticides. j  It  has 
great  promise  for  use  in  killing  household  insects,  particularly  flies 
and  mosquitoes  which  ene  serious  health  menaces.  As  with  many  such 
products,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  its  efficacy.  To  properly 
control  labeling  of  aerosol  bombs  it  is  necessary  to  determine  their-  limi¬ 
tations.  Eor  example,  they  have  not  been  found  very  effective  against 
insects  such  as  roaches,  moths,  and  bedbugs  which  can  only  be  reached 
with  difficulty  by  the  aerosol. 
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Substitute  disinfectants  have  "been  manufactured  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  of  phenolic  disinfectants  'and  pine  oil.  Synthetic  materials, 
such  as  the  so-called  quarternary  ammonium  compounds  and  substituted' 
phenols,  are  being  sold  today  which  do  not  have. all  the  properties 
contained  in  .the  products  they  propose  to  replace. 

Manufacturers  have  sizeable  inventories  of  insecticides  already  well 
advertised  and  established  on  the  market  which  may  be  superior  to  some 
insecticides  containing  DDT.  '  Decause  of  the  wide  publicity  given.  DDT, 
the  public  is  inclined  to  pass  up  these  well-known  insecticides  and  try 
the  new  preparations.  The  manufacturers  are  extremely  critical  of  the 
competing  brands  which  are  in  demand  by  the  public  because  the  prepara¬ 
tions  contain  DDT.  Demands  from  the  trade  and  users  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides  for  more  adequate  control  are  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Government  be: in  a  position  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to ' manufacturers  to  insure  proper  labeling, 
to  protect  the  public  from  ineffective  and  sometimes  dangerous  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  to  secure  the  widest  possible  compliance  with  the  Act'. 

The  growth  of  the  insecticide  and  fungicide  industry  in  recent  years  has 
been  tremendous,  and  according  to  best  estimates  there  are  now  more 
than  15,000  different  brands  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  on  the 
market  with  the  number  ever  increasing.  These  are  distributed  by  t 
about  1500  manufacturers  and  have  a'  retail  value  of  at  least  ■ 
$150,000,000  (excluding  disinfectants).  It  is  a  constantly  changing 
field  with  an  increasing  number  of  new  products  appearing  on  the 

•  market  annually. 

The  farm  crops,  including  livestock  and  poultry,  valued  in  excess  of 
thirteen- billion  dollars,  are  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the 
effectiveness  of  these  products  for  protection.  Producers  cannot 
afford  to  play  a  game  of  trial  and  error  with  insect  and  disease 
control,  particularly  today  with  high  cost  production  and  high' 
pri'ces  for  their  products.  The  farmer  or  livestock  producer  is  not 
in  apposition  to  test  these  materials  himself  because  he  is  neither 
equipiped  nor  trained  to  do  so. 

The’ size  and  nature  of  the  insecticide  industry,  together  with  the 
great  potential  effects  upon  production  in  agriculture,  make  it 
highly  essential  that  effective  administration  of  the  Act  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Plan  of  Workr  To  determine  whether  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  in 
compliance _ with  the  Act,  samples  are  taken  from  interstate  or  im¬ 
port  ■.  shipments  and  subjected  to  thorough  analyses  and  tests.  Where 
violations  are  found,  appropriate  disciplinary  action  is  taken. 

The  program. to  prevent  violations,  recently  inaugurated,  is  popular 
..with  the  trade  associations  and  needs  implementation  in  order  to 
supplement  the  enforcement  work  under  the  Act.  Through  it  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  are  encouraged  to  submit  for  an  opinion  as 
to  legality,  proposed  labels  and  formulas  before  placing  their 
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products  on'  the  market.  The  preventative  program,  however,  hinges 
upon  giving  the  industry  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  action  upon 
the  labels  voluntarily  submitted.  If  this  work  is  not  carried  out, 
the  number  of  violations  will  materially  increase,  possibly  doubling. 
With  continued  success  in  correction  of  the' labels,  there  should  be 
little,  if  any,  actual  increase  in  violations,  and  changes  in  the 
insecticide  industry  would  be  accomplished  without  major  losses  to 
users  of  insecticides. 

Samples  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
are  collected  by  inspectors.  At  the  same  time  proof  of  the  shipment 
is  obtained  for  possible  use  as  supporting  evidence  in  court.  The 
samples  are  analyzed  in  the  chemical  laboratories.  Insecticides  are 
referred  to  the  entomologist,  and  tests  are„made  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  against  insect  pests.  Plant  fungicides  are  considered 
by  the  plant  pathologist,  and,  when  necessary,  vtests  against  plant 
diseases  are  made.  Disinfectants  are  tested  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratories  to  determine  effectiveness  against  disease  germs.  If 
on  the  basis  of  all  of  these  tests  it  is  determined  that  the  labeling 
fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  disciplinary  action 
as  provided  by  law  is  taken. 

Provision  must  also  be  made  for  additional  work  on  chemical  problems 
and  testing  methods.  The  new  insecticides  and  fungicides  that  are  now 
coming  on  the  market  cannot  be  analyzed  by  available  methods.  It  is 
necessary  to  develop  ne\^  methods  which  will  determine  these  ingredients 
before  the  chemists  can  analyze  commercial  products  or  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  and  plant  pathologists  can  be  in  a  position  to  pass  on  claims 
made  on  the  labels.  Likexirise,  the  new  insecticides  and  fungicides 
act  differently  from  the  old  line  products,  and  new  methods  for 
testing  them  must  be  developed.  For  example,  DDT  is  much  slower 
in  killing  action  since  to  be  effective  it  frequently  depends  upon 
contact  with  residues  left  on  surfaces.  The  methods  now  used  for 
testing  fly  sprays  are  not  applicable  to  such  a  product. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Current  Programs:  Some  insecticide  manufac¬ 
turers  have  always  submitted  proposed  labels  for  comment  as  to  legal¬ 
ity  before  putting  their  products  on  the  market.  However,  this  has 
not  been  a  general  practice.  During  19^5  approximately  1200  labels 
were  submitted  for  review.  As  a  result  of  the  release  of  DDT  in 
August  19^+5  enormous  number  of  ndw  products,  came  on  the  market, 
and  it  appeared  that  most  effective  administration  of  the  Act  in 
the  prevention  of  misbranding  could  be  done  by  informing  manufac¬ 
turers  as  to  acceptable  labeling. 

A  trade  notice  was  issued  to  manufacturers  of  insecticides  and. 
fungicides  inviting  them  to  submit  their  proposed  labels  for  new 
products  for  comment  as  to  their  legality.  To  aid  them  in  pre¬ 
paring  labels  which  would  truthfully  describe  the  properties  of  the 
product,  a  trade  notice  on  acceptable  labeling  for  preparations  con¬ 
taining  DDT  was  issued  on  September  1,  19^5*  As  a  result  of  this 
invitation  and  of  the  explanatory  natter  issued,  a  large  number  of 
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labels  have  been  submitted.  A  review  of' "the  first  thousand  indica¬ 
ted  approximately  the  following':  . 

-  i  -  • 

(a)  S0f>  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  law  if  ’found 
in  inter-s'tate  commerce; 

(b)  75$  were  misleading  in  that  they  implied  that  the 

>  product  contained  more  of  some  particular  ingredient 

than  was  actually  the  case; 

(c)  75$  had  inadequate  directions  for  use  which,  if  fol- 
lowed,  would  not  have  resulted  in  control  of  the  in-  • 
sects  for  which  the  product  was  intended; 

(d)  40$  contained  recommendations  for  use  against  in¬ 
sects  which  the  product  would  not  control; 

(e)  40$  failed  to  comply  with  the  ingredient:  statement, 
requirements  of  the  Act; 

(f)  Many  labels  bore  broad  and  exaggerated  claims. 

In  many  cases  the  labeling  wa,s  readily  corrected  by  the  manufacturer, 
thus  saving  the /Government  the  additional  expense  of  further  action. 

Analysis  of  Samples:  In  the  administration  of  the  Insecticide  Act 
during  the  past  year,  tests  and  reports  were  made  on  1,937  official 
samples  of  which  430  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements . of  the 
Act.  The  violations  in  the  case  of  370,  or  about  19  percent  of  those 
reported,  were  of  sufficiently  serious  nature  to  justify  action  as 
provided  by  law,  while  the  violations  in  60  instances  were  of  less 
serious  nature  and  were  adjusted  through  correspondence  with  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  tests  of  l6E  other  products  were  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
clusive  to  warrant  action,  and  additional  tests  are  being  carried  out 
to  establish  thefr  status  under  the  law.  Of  all  the  samples  tested, 
509,  or  about  26  percent  were  new  to  our  records. 

Seizures  and  Prosecutions:.  During  the  past  year,  l6  seizures  of  prod- 
ucts  sold  by  16  different  manufacturers  were  initiated.  In  addition, 
27  criminal  action  cases,  involving  24  products  and  13  different  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  -submitted  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  for  prosecution 
under  the  criminal  provision  of  the  Act. 

Thirty-one  criminal  action  cases  covering  2S  different  products  dis¬ 
tributed  by  IS  manufacturers  were  adjudicated  during  the  year  and  -• 
terminated  in  favor  of.  the  Government.  The  following  table  shows 
the  type  of  samples  analyzed  and  their  disposition: 
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■Enforcement  Activities,  Fiscal  Years  1943-1947 


Fiscal 

Year 

Product's 

on 

the 

Market 

Official  Samples 
Collected 

' Violations 

Action  Taken 

New 

Prod¬ 

ucts 

Old 

Prod¬ 

ucts 

Total 

Misbranded 
and  or 
Adulterated 
Products 

•  • 

Cita-  :Seiz-  :  Pros- 
tions  rares  :  ecu- 
:  :  tions 

1943 

15,000 

410 

1,7*12 

2,152 

417 

327  :  21  :  48 

1944 

15,000 

44i 

1,565 

2,006 

395 

336  :  ,&4  :  45 

191*5 

15,000 

509 

1,428 

1,937 

430 

363  s  16  :  27 

*1946 

16,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

470 

350  :  15  :  30 

*19W 

20,000 

1,000 

1,250 

2,250 

470 

150  =  15  :  50 

*  Estimated 


Analysis  and  Tests:  Due  to  the  shortage  in  various  basic  raw  materials 
and  the  consequent  substitution  of  new  ingredients  by  manufacturers, 
the  work  under  Act  has  increased  in  developing  methods  for  testing,  A 
lamp  method  for  the  gravimetric  determination  of  sulfur  in  spray  oils 
was  tested  and  found  satisfactory.  Toluene  was  found  to  be  a  better 
distilling  medium  than  xylene.  Quantitative  and  qualitative  methods 
vtere  devised  for  determining  dinitro  anisole  in  insecticidal  dusts. 

Entomological  Tests:  The  household  insecticides  tested  were  mainly 
products  used  for  controlling  roaches  and  water  bugs,  with  a  smaller 
number  of  products  for  controlling  clothes  moths,  carpet  beetles,  ants, 
and  mosquitoes.  There  has  been  a  marked  substitution  of  materials  used 
in  products  for  destroying  fleas  and  lice,  and  these  are  effective  if 
sufficient  toxicants  are  used  in  the  powder.  Newly  devised  methods 
of  culturing  bedbugs  and  house  flies  have  been  used  to  good  advantage 
in  coordinating  standardized  methods  of  testing  products  directed 
against  these  pests,  and  extensive  field  tests  are  being  conducted 
for  effectiveness  of  new  products. 

Fungicidal  Tests:  Fungicides  are  under  test  against  one  or  more 
diseases  of  over  20  food  crops  and  ornamental  plants.  Tests  were  con¬ 
tinued  with  copper  compounds,  and  greenhouse  tests  on  fungicides  for 
seeds  and  soils  were  conducted. 

Bacteriological  Tests:  Examination  and  evaluation  of  disinfectants 
dhring  the  past  year  continued  to  become  more  exacting  and  difficult. 
This  is  due  to  the  growing  proportion  of  synthetic  germicides  on  the 
market.  To  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  inconsistent  results,  more 
investigational  work  had  to  be  done  especially  since  adequate  testing 
methods  are  not  available  for  such  preparations. 

Study  of  the  methods  of  testing  compounds  for  combatting  fungi  causing 
"athlete's  foot"  was  continued  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Health. 
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Miscellaneous  Activities:  A  considerable  number  of  chemical  analyses 
and  related  work. was  done  for  other  Government  agencies  including 
Lend-Lease,  Navy  Department ,  Bureau  of  Prisons! ,  District -  Gp vShnme nt 
and  the  Archit?c.t_oi'.~the--Cap-itT3'l'j;  *  J  •  >  • 
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(y)  Commodity  5r.cha.iage  Act 


Appropriation-  Act ,  1946  . , .  $300,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  due  to  the  Federal  Employees 

Pay  Act  of  1945  .  +4l,500 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . . .  34l , 500 

Budget  estimate,  1947  .  645,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -5,720 

Increase  +309,220  .  +303 , 500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945  ' 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  licensing  . 

$27,400 

$31,300 

$31,500 

+S200  (l) 

2.  Supervision  of  trading  .. 

175,295 

197,330 

292,940 

+95,560  (2) 

3-  Audits  . 

36,000 

41,100 

126,360 

+35,260  (3) 

4.  Compliance  investigations 

56,570 

66,000 

194,200 

+123,200  (4) 

5.  Overtime  pay  . 

42,594 

5,720 

_  _ 

-5,720 

Covered  into  the  Treasury  as 

■  miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  529  . 

309 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Unobligated  balance  . 

3,629 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

343,797 

341,500 

645,000 

0 

I'm 

0 

0 

Anticipated  supplemental  .... 

_  _ 

-41 , 500 

_  _ 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  . 

343,797 

300,000 

645,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $303,500  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $5,720 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(1)  An  increase  of  $200  under  the  project  "Licensing"  for  placing  on  a 
full  year  basis  in  19^7,  within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  esti¬ 

mated  to  he  in  effect  for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $95,560  under  the  project  “Supervision  of  trading”, 

composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $94,314  for  necessary  supervision  of  trading  on  the 

commodity  futures  markets: 

Objective :  To  aid  the  orderly  distribution  of . agricultural  products  by 

more  adequate  supervision  of  futures  trading  on  contract  markets. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significant  The  commodity  futures  markets  are 
returning  to  their  normal  place  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  as  price-control  and ' procurement  programs  are  being  discontinued 
or  modified.  During  the  past  four  fiscal  years  the  regulatory  activities 
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under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  have,  been  sharply  curtailed  hy  reduc 
tions  of  funds.  Today  less  than  half  the  work  is  being  done  that  was 
considered  necessary  during  the  fiscal  year  1942.  In  the  meantime 
speculative  activity  has  developed  not  only  reducing  'the  usefulness  of 
the  futures  markets  in  their  legitimate  price-recording^ and  risk¬ 
hearing  functions,  hut  causing  abnormal  movement  of  agricultura 
products  and  contributing  to  difficult  transportation  and  storage 
conditions. 


Since  the  end  of  the  war,  agricultural  commodities  are  being  dist 
utod  through  normal  commercial  channels  in  greater  volume.  this 
means  that  the  organised  futures  exchanges  are  again  oi  large  impor 
tance  in  orderly  marketing.  Undoubtedly  the  distribution  of  surpluses 
will  again  become  a  problem.  The  preservation  of  the.marme  mg 
machinery  and  the  suppression  of  undesirable  speculative  prac  ices  is 
necessary  if  this  machinery  is  to  resume  its  normal  peacetime  function.. 


Plan  o*  Work:  The  budget  increase  in  19^7  would’ permit 'a  resumption  of 
market"  'surveillance  to  detect  and  deal  with  undesirable  speculative 
activities.  Regular  reports  from  exchange  members  and  large  traders 


I 


will  be  reouired  in  volume  sufficient  to  a  true  picture  0 

character  of  the  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  volume  ox  such 
reports  will  reach  500,000  in  19^7  compared  with  less  than  400,0 

in  1945.  : 


Such  preventive  work  as  the  review  of  market  letters  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  false  or  misleading  crop  and  market  liuorma  ion, 
analyses  of  cash  commodity  transactions;  and  the  observance  0  - 

trains:  suspended  during  the  .war  because  of  lack  of  funds  would  * 
resumed  and  intensified  so  that  abusive  practices  wil  n  P 

speculative  activity  increa.se s. 


(h)  An  Increase  of  $1,2U6  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  9 .1- 
wlthinsmae  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  net  ■  _ 
for  onlv  a  -part  of  the  fiscal  year  194o. 


(3)  An  Increase  of  $81,260  under  the  project  "Audits".  composed^: 

(a)  An  increase  of  SSC.Olg  for  audit  of  customers'  segregated  funds 


Objective:  So  safeguard  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  customer s'  funds  by 

malting- sufficiently  freouent  and  complete  audits  of  brokers  records. 


The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  ,^ds  deposited  with  brokers  by 


.e  rrooiem  ana  ns  oi^mioouoo'  - - 

merchants..  Processors,  producers  •  marketin^rssocia.ion  and  other 


traders  in  commodity  futures,  and  funds  left  in  ^eir  accounts  as  a 
result  of-  transactions,  amount  in  tne  aggrega.e  o  *  <=  -iw  iqtfi 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Commodity  nxenange  ' c  re.  1  "take 

it  hat  been  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  ^^epailte  f^orn  tte 
all  possible- steps  to  see  that  these  runes  are  op 


brokers’  ;  Ovrn 


Steps  10  stit;  oiia.o  uiiyco 

money  end  are  treated  as 


benefit  of 


the  customers.  Since  1942  it  has  been  possible  td  make 
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audits  only  infrequently,  many  of  them  of  a.  "spot  check"  character. 

The  "beneficial  results  of  careful  supervision  in  earlier  years 
should  not  he  permitted  to  he  lost  hy  a  long  period  of  curtailed 
supervision.  It  is  considered  imperative  that  full  and  complete 
audits  he  resumed  with  sufficient  freouency  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  segregation  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  practices  which  were  observed  prior  to  193&  under  which  brokers 
felt  free  to  use  customers’  funds  as  their  own  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  to  the  public  and  contributed  to  abuses  through  speculative 
activity  which  the  brokers-  financed  with  their  customers'  funds. 

Under  present  day  conditions  such  speculative  practices  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  inflationary  trends. 

Plan  of  Uork:  In  recent  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  audits 
to  the  larger  firms.  The  budget  increase  will  permit  the  addition 
of  sufficient  personnel  to  examine  the  records  of  all  registered 
brokerage  firms  at  least  once  during  the  fiscal  year  and  to  analyze 
the  financial  statements  which  applicants  for  registration  a  re 
required  to  submit. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $242  for  placing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  1947, 

within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 

for  only  a,  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946! 

(4)  An_  increase  of  $128,200  under  the  project  "Compliance  investigations", 

composed  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $127 >778  to  provide  for  investigations  of  complaints 

and  violations  and  the  holding  of  hearings: 

Objective :  To  detect  and  prevent  violations  of  the  Act  through  trade 

practice  surveys  and  by  making  investigations  of  complaints. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Trading  technioues  on  the  commodity 
futures  markets  are  of  a  highly  intricate  character  and  lend  themselve 
to  many  abuses  such  as  bucketing,  wash  sales,  and  ta.x  evasion  schemes. 
Many  such  abuses  have  been  discovered  and  dealt  with  during  past  years 
but  it  1ms  been  found  that  when  one  means  of  abuse  has  been  eliminated 
other  technioues  are  developed  to  attain  the  same  end.  The  curtailmen 
of  investigative  work  which  has  been  necessitated  during  recent  fiscal 
years  has  in  all  probability  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
irregular  and  undesira.ble  practices.  These  practices,  while  sometimes 
revealed  by  customers'  complaints,  can  usually  only  be  brought  to 
light  through  continuing  and  systematic  investigation  and  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  records  by  accountants  and  investigators  thoroughly  familiar 
with  futures  trading  methods. 

The  futures  markets  cannot  fulfill  their  normal  function  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  if  a.busive  practices  are  permitted 
to  develop.  Experience  has  shown  that  constant  surveillance  is 
necessary  to  prevent  these  abuses. 
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Plan  of  ‘'fork*  At  out  20  investigators  v/oulcl  be  added  to  the  staff  to 
~  make  ^ffreouent  examinations  of  trading  records.  *hen  abuses  are 
discovered,  evidence  will  he  gathered  in  cooperation  with  the _ Solicitor 
Office  in  proper  form  for  presentation  in  administrative  hearings 
court  proceedings.  The  preparation  and  presentation  o^  such  evid  n 
reauires  the  employment  of  investigators  who  are  familiar  wi on  legal 
proceedings  as  well  as  with  market  practices. 

(h)  An  increase  of  $422  for  placing  on  a  flail  ^ar  basis  in  19^^  ^ 

within- grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to.be - - - 

only a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  19  o» 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Objective:  Effective  administration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 

1.  Prevent  price  manipulation  and  corners  on  commodity  exchanges. 

2.  Prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading  crop  and  market 
information  to  influence  prices. 

3.  Protect  hedgers  and  other  users  of  the  futures  markets  against 
cheating,  fraud,  and  manipulative  practices. 

4.  Insure  the  benefits  or  membership  privileges  on  contract  mar¬ 
kets  to  cooperative  associations  of  producers. 

5.  Insure  trust-fund  treatment  of  margin  moneys  and  equities  of 
hedgers  and  other  traders,  and  prevent  the  misuse  of  such 
funds  by  brokers . 

6.  Provide  public  information  regarding  trading  operations. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  commodity  exchanges  play  an 
important  part  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
products.  Al^ough  the  exchanges  themselves  are  not  engaged  in 
buying  or  selling  commodities,  they  provide  the  market  place  and  make 
the  rules  governing  trading  in  millions  of  tons  annually  of  grains, 
fibers,  fats,  foods,  and  feeds.  The  futures  markets  furnish  hedging 
services,  a  special  kind  of  insurance  against  the  hazards  of  price 
fluctuations.  This  finds  wide  use  by  dealers,  processors,  and  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations.  Without  it,  distributors  would  be 
required  to  exact  larger  handling  charges  and  thus  increase  market¬ 
ing  costs.  To  a  large  extent  futures  prices  are  used  as  base  prices 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  actual  commodities  by  grade,  location, 
and  time  of  shipment.  Futures  prices  are  disseminated  quickly  and 
widely  by  telegraph  and  radio  and  provide  farmers,  dealers,  and 
merchandisers  a  ready  measure  of  current  prices. 

The  futures  markets  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  influences  of  every 
kind  affecting  price.  At  times  they  forecast  the  effect  of  events 
long  in  advance  of  the  actual  impact  upon  supply  and  demand  condi¬ 
tions.  Because  of  their  sensitive  responses,  futures  markets  are 
susceptible  to  manipulation  and  abuse.  The  conditions  under  which 
trading  must  be  conducted  to  facilitate  speedy  execution  of  orders 
lend  themselves  to  cheating  and  sharp  practices  not  easily  discov¬ 
erable  by  the  victims  of  these  practices.  clearing  house  margins 
are  smaller  than  customer  margins  and  are  adjusted  to  the  market 
daily,  which  frequently  results  in  clearing-member  firms  holding 
vast  sums  of  money  representing  customers'  margins  and  equities. 

The  temptation  ever  present  is  to  use  such  funds  to  finance  the 
firm's  own  operations  or  the  operations  of  favored  large-trader 
customers.  The  public  interest,  therefore,  requires  that  these 
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markets  operate  under  close  scrutiny  in  order  that  they  may  serve 
their  legitimate  functions  in  marketing. 

Plan  of  y-'ork:  Under  the  .terms ■  of  - the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  ex¬ 
changes  desiring  to  conduct  futures  markets  must  qualify  for 
designation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  contract  markets. 
Registration  as  a  condition  for  doing  business  is  required  annually 
of  commission  merchants  and: floor  brokers  handling  futures  trans¬ 
actions.  .  . 

Clearing  firms  of  contract  markets  report  daily  the  volume  of 
trading  in  various  futures .and  also  the  amount  of  open  contracts 
outstanding  in  such  futures.  These  data  are  compiled  and  released 
daily  to  the  public  so  that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  same 
information.  The  data  serve  also  to  indicate  unusual  activity  on 
the  part  of  individual  firms,  and  enable  supervisors  to  narrow  their 
search  for  possible  manipulative  trading. 

Individual  traders  are  also  required  to  report  their  trades  and  the 
size  of  their  commitments  when  they  equal  or  exceed  certain  limits 
fixed  by  regulation.  Speculative  trading  limits  are  fixed  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  size  of  speculative  positions  that  may  be 
held  or  controlled  by  any  individual  or  firm,  and  upon  the  amount 
of  specul-  tive  trading  individuals  anc!  firms  may  do  during  any  one 
business  day.  This  prevents  l^rge  operators  from  assuming  positions 
or  dealing  in  quantities  which  in  themselves  have -disrupting  market 
effects.  Reports  are  scrutinized  for  indications  of-  possible  man¬ 
ipulative  tendencies  on  the  part  of  traders.  Periodic  audits  are 
conducted  of  the  books  and  records  of  registered  futures  commission 
merchants  to  see  that  margin  moneys  and  equities  of  hedgers  and' 
other „ customers  are  segregated  and  not  commingled  with  capital  funds 
or  used  to  extend  credit  to  persons  other  than  the  owners .  Periodic 
surveys  or  spot  checks  are  required  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  against  cheating  and  fraudulent  practices. 

Complaints  are  investigated.  Persons  and  firms  found  to  be  violat¬ 
ing  provisions  of  the  .Act  or  the  regulations  are  cited  for  admin¬ 
istrative  hearings  or  are  referred  for  criminal  action,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Administrative  action  takes  the  form  of  denial  of  ' 
trading  privileges  on  all  contract  markets  or  suspension  or  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  offender's  registration.  Criminal  proceedings  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Progress  and  Current  Programs:  A  tabulation  is  included  at  the  end 
of  this  section-  showing  the  costs-  of.  administration  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  from  1941  through  1945  and  estimated  costs'  for  1946 
and  1947.  The  man-years  for  each  activity  and  data  on  the  volume. 
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of  work  handled  are  indicated  wherever  possible,  i/  The  following 
paragraphs  describing  the  work  performed  under  the  Act  are  keyed  to 
activity  group  numbers  on  the  Statement  of  Activities  Relating  to 
Administration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  appearing  at  the  end 
hereof.  < 

1.  Licensing:  The  work  of  registering  futures  commission  merchants 
and  floor  brokers  and  of  reviewing  exchange  rules  remains  relatively 
constant  from  year  to  year.  During  1945,  466  floor  brokers  and  542 
futures  commission  merchants  with  1,459  offices  were  registered  at 

a  cost  of  approximately  $16,000.  This  cost  was  substantially  offset 
by  registration  fees  of  $12,422  which  were  collected  and  deposited 
to  the  Miscellaneous  Receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Supervision  of  Trading:  Trading  in  16  commodities  on  15  contract 
markets  was  supervised  during  1945.  Three  hundred  ninety-six  thou¬ 
sand  reports  on  volume  of  trading,  open  contracts,  and  deliveries, 
required  to  be  filed  by  exchange  members  and  large  traders,  were 
tabulated  and  reviewed — a  necessary  first  step  in  market  surveil¬ 
lance.  Based  upon  these  reports,  figures  on  total  volume  and  open 
contracts  were  released  to  the  public  daily.  The  cost  of  this  phase 
of  the  work  has  remained  substantially  unchanged  since  1941.  The 
review  of  market  letters  to. prevent  dissemination  of  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  crop  and  market  information,  the  examination  of  cash 
commodity  transactions  and  observance  of  floor  trading  were  suspended 
during  the  war  years.  There  is  every  indication  of  increased  specu¬ 
lative  activity  in  1947.  Reinstatement  of  this  work  is  essential 

to  adequate  administration  of  the  Act  and  to  protect  farmers'  against 
abusive  market  practices. 

3.  Audits:  Accounting  examinations  of  brokerage  firms  registered 
as  futures  commission  merchants  are  made  to  determine  whether 
customers’  funds  are  properly  segregated  and  separately  accounted 
for  as  required  by  the  Act.  In  1945,  101  audits  and  72  surveys  of 
a  restricted  audit  scope  were  made.  Dith  the  funds  available  with 
which  to  conduct  the  program  in  1945,  less  than  one- third  of  the 
542  futures  commission  merchants  could  be  covered.  In  1941  and 
1942  when  approximately  900  audits  were  made  in  each  year,  both' 
small  and  large  firms  were  included.  However,  since  1942,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  limit  the  audit • program  principally  to  the  larger 
firms.  It  is  essential  to  the  public  interest  to  audit  annually 
all  registered  brokerage  firms.  Such  firms  hold  large  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  producers,  dealers,  cooperative  associations  and  other 
customers.  Under' the  Act  these  funds  must  be  treated  as  trust  funds. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  present  audit  program  bus  resulted  in  many 
deviations  from  required  segregation  procedure. 

l/  During  the  fiscal  year  1941  detailed  records  were  maintained  showing 

the  actual  time  spent  and  cost  of  the  various  classes  of  work  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority.  The  distribution  for  subsequent  years 
is  based  on  analyses  of  payrolls  and  figures  prepared  in  connection 
with  budget  presentation.  Y.hile  all  cost  distribution  records 
necessarily  contain  some  element  of  estimate,  it  is  believed  that 
the  figures  shown  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  work  distribution  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
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4.  Compliance  Investigations:  In  fiscal  years  1941,  1942,  and  1943 

trade  practice  surveys  were  conducted,  principally  in  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton,  and  covered  from  1  to  3-1/2  percent  of  the  transactions 
in  these  commodities.  These  surveys  involved  examination  of  approx¬ 
imately  62,000  individual  trades  in  1941,  46,000  in  1942  and  20,000 
in  1943  and,  due  to  lack  of  funds,  were  discontinued  at  the  close 

of  1943.  The  examinations  uncovered  a  very  large  number  of  irregu¬ 
larities  involving  bucketing,  wash  trading,  cross  trading  and  the 
like.  Among  the  motives  for  such  transactions  are  the  cheating  of 
customers  through  execution  of  orders  at  incorrect  prices  and  the 
creation  of  a  fictitious  volume  of  trading.  Fictitious  trades  are 
also  made  to  create  the  appearance  of  losses  for  tax  evasion  pur¬ 
poses.  Cases  of  the  latter  type  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Interviews  with  the  brokers  involved  and  exchange  officials  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  of  the  irregular  practices  disclosed  by  the  surveys, 
and  involving  a  very  substantial  percentage  of  the  floor  brokers  on 
certain  markets,  v-ere  of  long  standing  and  regarded  as  accepted 
trade  procedure.  Remedial  measures  -‘ere  taken  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  large  number  of  these  irregularities  vhich  were  not 
made  the  subject  of  formal  action.  Special  committees  were  set  up 
and  more  rigid  rules  v-ere  promulgated  by  the  exchanges  to  stamp  out 
the  abuses.  In  four  cases  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  after  hearing,  the  persons  involved  were  denied  trad¬ 
ing  privileges  on  contract  markets.  The  suspension  of  surveys  of 
this  type  has  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  preventive 
measures  taken  were  effective  or  whether  the  irregularities  are 
continuing  in  the  same  or  in  more  concealed  forms.  Trade  practice 
surveys  have  a  most  wholesome  effect  in  preventing  the  occurrence 
of  violations  and  are  an  essential  part  of  the  enforcement  work 
under  the  Act  since  they  bring  to  light  violations  that  can  be 
detected  in  no  other  way. 

Investigation  of  complaints  and  violations  is  necessarily  a  con¬ 
tinuing  function,  and  expenditures  have  remained  relatively  constant 
over  the  period  of  years  since  1941.  In  1945,  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  rye  futures  market  in  Chicago  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint  charging  General  Foods  Corporation,  Daniel 
F.  Rice  and  Co.,  and  others  with  -manipulation  and  cornering  of  rye. 
Early  in  the  1946  fiscal  year,  a  complaint  was  issued  charging 
Glenn  L.  Martin  and  Henry  L.  T.  Ullrich  with  exceeding  the  daily 
speculative  trading  limit  in  rye  futures.  Hearings  in  both  cases 
are  pending.  Preparations  were  also  under  way  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1945  for  a  hearing  before  the  Commodity  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  on  speculative  limits  in  rye.  Subsequently,  on  November  23, 
1945,  the  Commission  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  limits  from  2  million 
bushels  to  500,000  bushels. 

5.  Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Futures  Trading,  Cash-Futures 
Relationships  and  Price  Movements:  Another  activity  vhich  was 
suspended  three  years  ;agp  due  to  the  lack  of  operating  funds  is 
the  analysis  of  exchange  practices  and  operations  and  their  effect 
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upon  marketing  conditions  and  upon  farm  and  market  prices.  Such 
regulatory  analyses  are  important  in  the  proper  administration  of 
the  Act  td  determine  rhether  price-  movements  are  the  result  of 
manipulation  or  excessive  speculation .  These  technical  analyses 
also  provide  guides  and  standards  for  general  enforcement  policies 


Statement  of  Activities  Relating  to  Administration  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 

Fiscal  Years  1941  to  1947 
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Cost 
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( z )  Freight  Bates  for  Farm  Products 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  . . ........ .  $84,200 

Anticipated  supplemental  -due  lto  the  Federal 

Employees  Pay  Act  of  1943  . . . ..... . .  12,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . . . . . . .  96 , 200 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . .  123 ,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  —$1,435 

Increase  +28,235  . . . . . .  +26 , 800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

19P  .( 

1945 

(estimated) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Freight  rates  for 

farm  products  . 

$66,882 

$94,765 

$123,000 

+$28,235(1) 

2.  Overtime  pay  . . 

8,564 

1,435 

-1,435 

Covered  into  Treasury  as. 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  529  . 

30 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

3,286 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . . 

76,762 

96,200 

123,000 

+26,800 

Anticipated  deficiency, 

1946  . . 

-12,000 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation . 

76,762 

84,200 

123,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $26,800  in  this  item  for  1947  consists  of  the  $1,435 
decrease  for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

( l)  An  increase  of  $28,235  composed  of: 

( a)  An,  increase  of  $26,9&5  for  investigation  of  motortruck  transporta¬ 

tion  ates  and  services,  analyses  of  carrier^1  financial  status,  and 

other  related  work. 

Objective :  (a)  To  increase  the  net  income  of  farmers  through  the  assurance 
of  reasonable  'transportation  charges  and  to  preserve  the  flexibility  and 
usefulness  of  the  motortruck  in  the  transportation  of  farm  products. 

(b)  To  investigate  financial  returns  of  carriers  from  particular  opera¬ 
tions;  develop  costs  of  operation  of  rail,  water,  and  motor  carriers; 
develop  and  present  evidence  on  these  features;  and  rebut  opposing 
evidence  of  carriers  in  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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'The  Problem  and  its  Significance : 

(a)  Motortruck  transportationT  Baring  the  past  five  years,  through  ad¬ 
justments  of  railroad  freight  rates  under  this  Act  more  than  600  million 
do  liars  _  have  been  saved  in  railroad  freight  charges,  but  this  activity 
has  been  exclusively  in  the  railroad  field.  Tremendous  quantities  of  farm 
products  move  by  mptor truck,  .iTear^y  half  the  receipts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  40  of  the  largest  terminal  markets  are  brought  by  truck. 
Ninety-eight . percent  of  the  live .poultry. pnd  66  percent  of  the  eggs  received 
in  lb  large  cities  are  transported  by  truck.  At  6S  public  stockyards 
69  percent  of  the  cattle  and  ~J0  percent  of  the  hogs  arrive  by  truck. 
Seasonable  rates  and  satisfactory .service  by  trucks  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward  increasing 
motor  freight  charges,  and  an  even  more  dangerous  trend  in  many  places 
toward  hamstringing  truck  transportation  and  eliminating  its  flexibility 
so  as  to  protect  the  railroads  and  thereby  hinder  farmers  in  the  marketing 
of  their  products*  Much  of  the  motortruck  legislation  has  been  designed  a 
to  stop  the  growth  of  that  method  of  transportation.  Combinations  are 
being "formed  to  restrict  truck  competition.  Regulations  have  been 
prescribed  which  prevent  economica-1  operation  of  trucks  hauling  farm 
-products.  Trucks 'have  opened  up  new  markets  for  farmers  and  have  brought 
drastic  changes  in  the  marketing  system  and,  in  effect,  have  brought  the 
farmer  and  his  market  closer  together.  The  advantages  of  this  system  must 
be  preserved. 


It  is  proposed  to  prevent  unreasonable  increa-ses  in  trucking  charges,  oppose 
undesirable  regulations  of  trucking,  combat  the  formation  of  combina¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  competition,'  obtain  satisfactory 
and  responsible  trucking  service,  and  take  all  action  necessary  to  pre¬ 
serve  economical  operation  of  trucks  in  that  part  of  the  transportation 
field  for  which  they- are  best  suited. 

( b )  Analyses  of  financial  status-  of  carriers  and  costs  of  transportation. 

In  actions  involving  rate  increa.se$,  abandonment  of  lines,  etc.,  the  ' 

financial  position  of  the  carrier  or  the  monetary  results  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  are  important  fantors  determining  the  decision  reached  by  the  regula¬ 
tory  bodies.  The  financial  testimony  and  exhibits  of  the  carriers  are 
practically  immune  from  contra-diction  and  rebuttal  because  shippers  of 
the  products  and  farm  organizations  are  seldom  able  to  refute  the 
carriers’  presentations,  and  the  Department  has  not  had  the  funds  to  em¬ 
ploy  accounting  assistants  competent  of  analyzing  financial  statements. 

If  the  financial  testimony  of  the  carriers  stands  unchallenged  in  the 
records,  the  regulatory  agencies  can  only  assume  that  it  is  correct. 

The  seriousness  of  this  defect  in  our  transportation  work  is  illustrated 
by  a  recent  ca.se  initiated  by  the  Department  to  remove  a  $5  per  car 
rental  charge  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cans  in  shipping  potatoes. 

Although  the  Department  ha.d  an  eccellent  case,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  a  .year  to  shippers  was  involved,  it  was  necessary  to  ask 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  hea.ring  because  we  had  no  one  capable  of 
refuting  financial  exhibits  introduced  by  the  carriers.  This  deficiency 
is  serious  and  should  be  corrected. 
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Following  thewear,;.  with  declining  traffic  volume,  carriers'  revenues  ere 
expected  to  undergo  substantial  reductions,  which  will  bring  pressure  to 
increase  freight  rates  on  farm  products.  The  recent  general  reduction 
in  class  rates  may  lead  to-'- at  tempts  to  obtain  compensatory  increases  in 
commodity  rates,  upon  which '  the  most  important  farm  products  move.  The 
Department  will  not  be  able  fully  to  protect  the  interest  of  farmers  in 
these  rate  adjustments  without  competent  accounting  assistants  to 
challenge  the  testimony  .of  the  carriers. 

Plan  of  '.'fork:  a  motortruck  specialist  would  conduct  work  in  the  motor 

transportation  field  with  the  assistance  of  two  helpers.  % -would  investi¬ 
gate  rates  and  services,  existing  a.h&  proposed  regulations*  actions  to 
eliminate  competition,  and  similar  subjects,  and  on  the  basis  of  his 
findings  appropriate  auction  will  be  taken  with  the  carriers,  the  rate- 
making  bureaus,  the  regulatory  bodies,  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  courts. 

A  cost  accountant,  trained  in  the  analysis  of  carriers'  financial  state¬ 
ments,  would,  assist  in  the  preparation  and  handling  of  all  auctions  in¬ 
volving  carriers.' .  f inane ial  condition  or  operating  costs,  a  rate  clerk 
v/ould  be  employed  to  compile  and  tabulate  rates  needed  for  analyses  of 
problems  and  preparation1  .of  exhibits  to  be  used  in  the  presentation  of 
cases. 

(b)  An  increase , of  jl, 250  for  planing  on  a  full  year  basis  in  19^7* 

within-grade  salary -advancement s  which1 are  estimated  to  be  in  effect  for 

only 'a.  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 


•\0' 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  increase  the  net  income  of  farmers  and  expand  the  outlets 
for  their  products  through  the  assurance  of  reasonable  transportation 
charges  on  farm  products. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Transportation  charges  make  up  the 
most  important  part  of  the  cost  of  moving  farm  products  to  market,  and 
inequitable  charges  or  inadequate  services  are  a  hindrance  to  farmers 
in  the  marketing  of  their  products.  The  transportation  field  is  highly 
technical  and  trained  specialists  are  required  to  obtain  rate  adjust¬ 
ments.  In  few  cases  can  individual  farmers  or  farm  cooperatives 
employ  the  necessary  technical  assistance  to  analyze  their  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  and  adequately  present  their  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulatory  bodies  on  such  problems  as 
freight  rates,  charges,  tariffs,  and  practices.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  carriers  with  their  highly  paid,  permanently  employed  specialists 
are  constantly  in  a  position  to  make  excellent  cases  before  all  regu¬ 
latory  bodies  for  higher  rates  and  charges  or  against  any  reduction 
in  such  charges.  To  combat  this  constant  pressure  by  the  carriers 
for  higher  rates  and  adequately  present  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  regulatory  bodies  the  case  for  the  farmer  is  a 
function  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  conducted 
under  this  appropriation. 

General  Plan:  The  transportation  rate  and  traffic  work  is  accomplished 
through  both  formal  and  informal  proceedings  with  the  railroads  and 
rate-making  bureaus  in  obtaining  new  rates,  rate  adjustments,  transit 
arrangements,  etc.  Persons  familiar  with  both  transportation  and 
marketing  watch  developments  closely  to  determine  whether  adjustments 
should  be  made  in  rates  pursuant  to  shifts  and  changes  in  the  volume 
of  goods,  competitive  situations,  and  new  systems  of  marketing.  Con¬ 
stant  surveys  of  tariffs  and  transportation  practices  are  being  made; 
close  relationships  are  maintained  with  producers1  and  trade  groups 
in  all  parts  of -the  country;  and  data  are  prepared  on  agricultural 
transportation  problems  for  presentation  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  related  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 

Progress  and  Examples  of  Curre'nt  Programs:  Rate  adjustments  com¬ 
pleted  during  1945  ranged  from  reductions  in  rates  on  particular 
commodities  between  specified  points  to  adjustments  that  covered 
the  entire  country  on  groups  of  commodities.  Actions  taken  have 
benefited  every  farm  pr  duct,  and  farmers  ana  consumers  in  each 
State  of  the  country  were  assisted  by  an  average  of  32  separate 
rate  adjustments.  While  most  of  the  savings  accomplished  through 
lower  freight  rates  went  to  farmers  and  the  public,  several  million 
dollars  were  saved  by  Government  agencies. 

Rate  actions  in  which  the  Department  participated  last  year  cost 
$78,762.  The  savings  during  the  year  in  charges  for  transporting 
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farm  and  food  products  brought  about  by  actions  taken  solely  or 
partly -by  the  Department  are  estimated  to  be  about  $175,000,000. 
Cumulative  savings  aggregating  about  $640,000,000  are  a  result  of 
the  services  rendered  under  this  appropriation  since  its  inception 
in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  total  cost  has  been  $339,732.  For 
every  dollar  of  appropriated  funds  spent  under  this 'item  since  the 
Act  was  passed  nearly  $1,650  has  been  saved  to  farmers.- 

The  following  table  shows  an  itemization  of  cumulative  savings  to 
farmers  as  a  result  of  work  under  this  appropriation:  "i 


Commodity  and  Acr  type  of  action 

Estimated  Savings 
Fiscal  Year  1945 

■Cumulative  Savings 
Through  1945 

Apples:  Pacific  coast  to  East... 

$1,560,000 

Butter:  Portland,  Or  eg.,  to  Calif. 

$6 , 000 

27,000 

Canned  goods: 

Florida  to  Pacific  coast . 

42,000 

149,000 

Texas  .to  East . 

54,000 

135,000 

Cheese:  Pacific  coast  to  East. . . 

7,000 

38,500 

Citrus  fruits: 

Increase  in  Estimated  Weights . 

8,250,000 

45,375,000 

Cotton: 

Calif. -Ariz.  to  Southeast, 

Northeast,  Canada . 

63,750 

2,263,020 

Southwest  to  Ala.  and  Ga . 

14-,  300. 

57,150 

Southwest  to  Southeast  and  East 

:  6,000,000 

27,128,850 

Southwest  to  Virginia..., . 

3,000 

7,005 

Truck  rates  in  No.  Carolina... 

8,000 

12,000 

Cotton-bale  covering  general 

adjustments . . . . . 

27,840 

83,520 

Eggs: 

Maine  to  Boston,. Mass . 

21,000 

73,500 

Pacific  coast  to. East . 

25,000 

112,500 

Fertilizer:  Canada. to  Southeast. 

3,000,000 

6,000,000 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Defeat  of  proposed  increase  in 
charges  for  ice  in  Calif.... 

650,000. 

1,666,346 

Frozen  foods:  : 

Defeated  proposed  increase  in 
refrigeration  charges . 

:  240,000 

555,000 

Pacific  coast  to :East ........ . 

4,200 

-  14,700 

Frozen  meat: 

Saved  to  far  Food  A  dministra- 

tion  by  eliminating  refreezing 
at  ports . 

.  4,375,000 

8,412,500 

Flaxseed:  Chicago  to  East . 

30,000. 

105,000 

Fruit  and  vegetable  containers; 

Used  and  returned.... . 

400,000 

950,000 
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Commodity  and/or  type  of  action 

Estimated  Savings 
Fiscal  Year  1945 

Cumulative  Savings 
Through  1945 

Grain: 

Bulk-heading  charge  in  West  and 

Southwest . 

150,000 

675,000. 

Cross-town  switching  charges  at 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 

2,121 

7,423 

Ex-Illinois  River  to  East . 

493,304 

2,209,368 

Grain  (Government  owned): 

Transit  rules  at  Ohio  River 

points . 

8,000 

15,300 

Government  export  freight: 

Adjusted  rates . 

3,000,000 

7,000,000 

Hay:  Nevada  to  Oregon . 

— 

1,100 

Limestone:  Between  all  points  in 

U.S.  suspension  3 %  increase... 

675,000 

2,363,575 

Liming  materials: 

In  official  territory . 

13,983-, 580 

42,950,743 

Live  poultry:  Free  return  of.  care- 

'  ' 

takers  in  eastern  territory. , . 

118,600 

533,700 

Livestock: 

Loading  and  unloading  charges  . 

at  Chicago . . 

189,635 

568,905 

Loading  and  unloading  charges 

at  Cleveland . . . . . 

8,000 

8,000 

Pickup  in  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wise.... 

180,000 

880,000 

Rates  in  western  district . 

500,000 

1,916,000 

To,  from  and  within  the  South. 

180,000 

362,500 

Livestock  exhibition: 

Increased  rates  defeated . 

— 

45,000 

Motor  carrier  rates  (includes  all 
freight,  all  agricultural  com- 
codities): 

General  rate  increases . , 

49,533,800 

123,834,500 

Oil,  soybean  and  corn: 

Increased  rates  postponed  until 

August  15,  1945 . 

1,239,000 

3,097,500 

Onions:  Texas  to  Southeast . 

15,000 

52,500 

Peaches:  No.  Carolina  to  U.  S... 

3;  000 

4,500 

Phosphate  rock: 

Fla.  to  Ky.  and  Mo . 

55,029 

82 , 544 

Pineapples,  domestic: 

Fla.  to  United  States . 

7,000 

31,500  ' 

Potatoes: 

Maine  to  East  and  South . 

100,000 

550,000 

Maine  to  South . . 

— 

120,000 

Rice: 

Southwest  to  Florida  ports.... 

512,000 

1,792,000 

Southwest  to  Northeast. via 

: 

Gulf  Ports. . . 

— 

72,187 
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Commodity  ahd/or  type: of  action 

Estimated  Savings 
Fiscal  Year  1945 

Cumulative  Savings 
Through  1945 

Sugar:  v 

Defeated  cancellation  transit 

privileges . 

2,800,000 

8,411,282 

Superphosphate: 

Proposed  change  in  classifica- 

tion  defeated. * , . 

1,522,500 

2,283,750 

Terminal  charges:  Pacific  coast 

ports . 

Vegetables:  ■  . 

700,000 

1,750,000 

Idaho  and  Oregon  to  East. . 

30,000 

135,000. 

Idaho  and  Oregon  to  South . 

39,200 

176,400 

Texas  to  North  and  East . 

Vegetables.,  mixed  cars: 

480,000 

1,680,000 

Texas  to  Northeast . 

Vegetable  oils,  imported: 

50,000 

125,000 

Suspension  of  increased  rates 

for  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration . 

362,860 

1,269,975 

Vinegar:  No.  Carolina  to  South.. 
Watermelons: 

.780 

1,950 

Loading  rules  in  South . 

65,000 

357,500 

Wharfage  charges:  California  porls:  97,000 

118,500 

Wool: 

New  Mexico  to  Boston . 

36,333 

117,166 

Oregon  'and  Washington  to  Boston 
All  commodities:  Transit  at  Gulf 

73,500 

256,750 

ports  when  forwarded  by  water. 
All  agricultural  commodities:  ¥jo 

555,344 

1,077,672 

increase  suspended . . 

75,000,000 

187,500,000 

Total . . 

17  5-,  986, 676 

489,160,881 

In  addition  to  the  savings  listed  above,  there  were  some  100  other 
actions  during  1944-45  and  many  others  in  previous  years,  the  finan¬ 
cial  benefits  of  which  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  Examples 
illustrative  of  such  actions  are: 

'  ’  . '  :  ’  .  *  • .  i  v )  *. ;  I  * 

Potatoes,  Maine,  storage  and  grading  in  transit. 

.  Eggs,  drying  in  transit  at  some  25  points. 

Canned  goods,  Pacific  Coast,  storage  and  labeling  in  transit. 

Grain,  storage  in  transit  at  Nebraska  points  (1941  emergency). 

Livestock,  diversion  and  reconsignment  in  western  territory. 

Grain,  reduced,  charges  for  inspection  in  transit. 

Soybeans,  milling  in  transit  in  southeast  and  southwest. 
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The  combined  savings  for  all  these  actions  would  amount  to  at  least 
$150,000,000  since  the  start  of  the  work  under  this  appropriation, 
bringing  the  total  estimated  savings  to  about  $640,000,000. 

Fifty-two  proposed  abandonments  of  railroad  lines  were  carefully 
studied  to  determine  whether  or  not  their  effect  would  be  harmful  to 
the  handling  of  farm  products.  Abandonment  of  seven  branch  lines 
totaling  213.6  miles  was  prevented. 

Specific  examples  of  accomplishments  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
producers  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  are: 

1.  At  the  request  of  the  Department  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  inaugurated  a  general  investigation  of  wool  and  mohair 
freight  rates,  with  hearings  to  begin  in  Chicago  on  February  13,  1946. 
Preparatory  to  requesting  the  Commission  to  launch  this  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  freight  rate  structure  on  these  commodities, 
extensive  studies  were  conducted  and  determinations  made  that  wool 
freight  rates  are  definitely  too  high  and  that  many  inequities  exist. 
To  support  this  position  we  have  compiled  numerous  exhibits  and 
prepared  testimony  of  more  than  100  pages  to  introduce  into  the 
record.  In  the  preparation  of  this  case  we  have  obtained  support 
from  the  Public  Utilities  Commissions,  wool  growers  and  wool  market¬ 
ing  organizations  in  27  States,  all  of  whom  will  introduce  themselves 
at  the  hearings  to  be  held  in  six  different  parts  of  the  country. 

This  general  investigation  is  one  of  the  most  important  cases  in 
which  we  have  participated.  It  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  study  and  if  we  are  successful  in  'our  efforts  to  have 
the  wool  freight  rate  structure  revised,  there  will  be  tremendous 
benefits  to  wool  growers  tnroughout  the  Nation.  Of  course  the  finan¬ 
cial  gains  which  wall  accrue  from  this  work  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  Commission  hands  down  its  decision. 

2.  For  a  number  of  years  railroads  have  published  commodity  rates 
on  fresh  vegetables  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicopee,  Mass.,,  .and  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  to  destinations  north  and  west.  Although  very  few 
fresh  vegetables  originate  at  these  points,  the  commodity  rates 
are  used  in  constructing  combination  rates  on  fresh  vegetables  in 
Texas . 

The  railroads  proposed  to  cancel  the  published  commodity  rates  from 
these  three  points  which  would  materially  increase  the  through  rates 
from  Texas  to  many  points.  Cooperating  with  Texas  producers,  shippers 
and  trade  organizations,  this  adjustment  was  vigorously  opposed,  and 
it  was  finally  discussed  with  the  carriers  at  a  public  hearing.  As 
a  result  of  this  public  discussion  and  after  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  of  the  railroads  involved,  the  subject  was  withdrawn 
and  cancelled  from  the  docket,  thus  permitting  the  lower  combination 
rates  from  Texas  to  remain  in  effect. 

3.  In  the  Government  soil  building  program  there  are  distributed 
many  million  tons  of  limestone  and  liming  material  within  Western 
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Trunk  Line,  Central  Freight,  Eastern  Trunk  Line,  and  New  England 
territories;  the  commercial  movement  is  even  larger.  General  re¬ 
visions  of  rates  were  made  during  the  past  year  and  equitable 
commodity  rates  were  established  between  specific  po-ints  which 
w'ere  much  lower  than  those  formerly  obtained.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  has  resulted  in  annual  savings  of  approximately  $18,000,000 

4.  A  survey  is  being  made  of  the  general  rate  s true tube  on  livestock 
within  and  between  the  various  rate  territories.  In  connection  with 
this,  statistical  material  is  being  compiled  for  a  12-year  period, 
showing  the  population,  livestock  production,  and  livestock  values 

by  States  and  freight  rate  territories,  and  market  receipts  of  live¬ 
stock  in  order  that  this  survey  may  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
indicate  what  is  wrong  with  the  livestock  rate  structure  so  that 
the  producer  may  be  assured  of  equitable  transportation  costs  in 
marketing  his  product.  The  final  analysis  and  conclusions  of  these 
intensive  studies  will  clearly  indicate  any  faults  in  the  present 
structure  and  enable  the  Department  to  take  appropriate  action. 

5.  The  recent  dislocation  of  normal  population  centers  has  been 
felt  in  the  transportation  of  dairy  and  poultry  products  as  much  or 
more  than  in  any  of  the  ether  agricultural  commodities.  New  rates 
and  regulations  have  been  particularly  active.  During  the  past 
year  several  adjustments  effecting  changes  in  rates  and  an  attempt 
to  increase  billing  weights  on  eggs  have  been  handled.  Liberalized 
transit  privileges  on  cheese  and  butter  have  been  secured  as  well 
as  provisions  permitting  additional  privileges  on  powdered  eggs, 
and  dried  and  condensed  milk. 

The  railroads,  during  this  period,  have  shown  greatly  increased  claim 
payments  on  carloads  of  shell  eggs.  Various  tests,  therefore,  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  loading,  transporting,  and  unloading 
of  eggs.  Continued  efforts  have  been  made  to  assist  producers  in  the 
use  of  re-coopered  wooden  cases  and  in  the  use  of  fibre  cases  for  stor¬ 
age. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  overhead  rate  structure  as  it  is  applied  to 
dairy  and  poultry  products  is  now  under  way.  The  object  of  this  survey 
is  to  analyze  thoroughly  the  present  rates  and  transit  privileges  and 
to  show  their  effect  upon  the  marketing  of  these  commodities. 

A  vast  amount  of  interest  has  been  generated  nationally  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  moving  agricultural  commodities  by  air  cargo.  In  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  this  possibility,  considerable  study  has  been  given 
to  the  existing  freight  and  express  rates  on  various  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  so  that  at  the  proper  time,  in  cooperation  with  the  air 
industry,  an  equitable  schedule  of  rates  via  air  may  be  put  into  effect 

A  study  is  no w  being  conducted  which  will  assist  farmers  in  obtaining 
profitable  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  world 
markets.  This  study  will  comprehend  all  features  of  export  shipping 
requirements,  such  as  shippers'  declarations,  consular  invoices, 
steamship  conference  agreements,  port  charges  of  all  descriptions, 
differentially  lower  export  rail  freight  rates,  and  publication  of 
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equitable  ocean  freight  rates  from  American  ports  to  foreign  ports. 

A  survey  will  also  be  made  of  inter-coastal,  coast-wise,  Great  Lakes, 
and  inland  waterways  operations  to  move  products  of  the  farm  via 
water  routes  at  less  transportation  charges  than  those  moving  entirely 
by  railroad,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  bringing  about  proper  coordina¬ 
tion  between  rail  and  water  transportation. 

(aa)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Marketing  Services, 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

(Transfer  from  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) 


This  Budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  funds  transferred  from  two 
appropriations  under  the  item  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry"  for  functions  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  by 
Executive  Order  9280  of  December  5»  19^2  (meat  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  the  28-hour  law).  The  details  on  these  items  are  discussed  in  the  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


« 


( bh )  Salaries  and  Expenses,  War  Pood  Administration 


Appropriation  Act ,  1946 . ' . .  Sl4,936,472 

Pending  rescission  in  H.  H.  5153  ("budget  reserve)  .  -3 , ll6 , 894 

Tota.l  anticipated  available,  1946  .  11,869,573 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . . -  - 

Change  for  1947 : 

Overtime  decrea.se  -183,176 

Other  decrease  -11 , 686 ,402  . . .  -11 , 869 , 573 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( e  stimated) 

19V7 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Pood  order 

administration  . 

35,283,810 

$2,611,661 

-$2,6ll,66l 

2.  Development  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  programs 
in  collaboration  with 
public  and  private 
agencies  and  individ¬ 
uals  to  assure  adequacy 
of  facilities,  storage 
and  transportation  by- 
common  carrier  and 
other  work  on  various 
food  -marketing  problems 

398,222 

319,171 

-319,171 

3.  Determination  of 

requirements,  alloca¬ 
tions,  availability  and 
distribution  of  food 
and  feed  supplies,  and 
assistance  in  estab¬ 
lishment  and  adjustment 
of  goals  and  price 
ceilings  . 

1,277,234 

1 , 44l.,  206 

-1,441,206 

4.  Distributive  trades  . 

713,610 

515,090 

-  - 

-515,090 

5.  Industrial  feeding  .  . 

407,775 

329,170 

-  - 

-329,170 

6.  Hutrition  coordination 

394,942 

54,755 

-  - 

-54,755 

7.  "A"  Awards,  fat  and 

container  salvage  .... 

285,445 

228,960 

—  _ 

-228,960 

8.  Material  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  production 
and  processing  of  food 

951,195 

479,207 

-479,207 

9.  Special  services  to 
farmers  in  connection 
v/ith  agricultural  pro- 
due  t i on  and  marke ting, 
transportation, storage , 
ma  chine ry ,  suppl ie s , 
eouipment ,  etc.  ...... 

7 ,6os,4o6 

4,240,630 

-4,240,63 0 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

10.  Farm  wage  'stabilization 
and  labor  advisory 

activities' . 

893,866 

479,814 

—  - 

-479,814 

11.  Working  Fund  to  Office 
of  Education  (for  canning 
centers)  . 

1,670,000 

12.  Overtime  pay  (including 
amounts  applicable  to 

allotments  and  transfers) 

.1,650  ,.587 

183,176 

_  _ 

-183,17b 

unallotted  reserve  for: 

contingencies,  1946  . . 

-  - 

'■  50,605 

_  _ 

-50,605 

Unoblige  ted  balance,  1945  .. 

2,153,562 

_  _ 

-  - 

-  - 

Allotted  to: 

Extension  Service  . 

+3,934,086 

■  +129,408 

-129,408 

Office  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (special 
war  food  staff)  . 

+152,070 

+214,556 

-214,556 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 

x 

Office  of  Secretary  of 

Agriculture"  . 

+106,033 

+73,420 

-  - 

-78,420 

"Salaries  and.  expenses, 

Office  of  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Agriculture" 

+189,970 

+108,217 

-108,217 

" Sala r i e s  and  expenses. 

Office  of  Information, 
Department  of  Agriculture" 

+266,026 

+153,367 

-153,367 

"Printing  and  binding, 

Depar tme nt  of  Agr i Culture" 

+85,000 

+24,185 

-24,185 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,"  economic 
investigations  . 

+163,000 

+65 , 500 

-65,500 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,"  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  .... 

+149,000 

+162, 480 

-162,480 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  529  . 

26,161 

Total  available  . . 

23,700,000 

11,869,578 

-  - 

-11,869,578 

Carried  to  surplus  fund, 
Public  Law  127 . . 

+2,000,000 

Pending  rescission  in  H.  R. 
5158  (budget  reserve)  .... 

+3,116,894 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  .  .  . 

30,700,000 

14,986,472 

_  _ 

A 
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DE  CREA  SE 

The  decrease  of  $11,869,578  in  this  item  for  19^7  consists  of  the 
$lS3,17b  decrease  for  overtime  end  a  decrea.se  of  $11,686,402  since  no 
estimate  for  1947  is  submitted  under  this  appropriation.  Although 
many  a ctivitie s  carried  on  during  the  war  and  financed  from  this  appro¬ 
priation  ceased  after  VJ-Day  and  others  will  taper  off  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  fiscal  year  1946,  certain  essential  functions  rendered 
necessary  by  fluctuations  and  adjustments  in  the  demand  and  supply  of 
certain  commodities  and  food  products  will  need  to  he  continued  into 
1947  on  a.  greatly  reduced  scale.  It  is  proposed  to  provide  funds  in 
1947  for  such  activities  under  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses, 
Marketing  Services,  Marketing  Farm  Products."  In  addition,  funds  are 
included  in  the  1947  estimates  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
the  administrative  expense  limitation  for  carrying  out  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  to  provide  for  certain  functions  of  a  permanent 
or  recurring  character  which  were  financed  from  liar  Pood  funds  in  1946. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  all  the  language  of  this  item,  since  no  esti¬ 
mate  is  submitted  for  1947  under  this  appropriation. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Daring  the  war  years  the  demand  for  food  far  exceeded  the  supply,  ^he 
armed  services  had  to  he  fed;  our  allies  were  dependent  upon  our  products 
for  much  of  their  sustenance;  and  American  civilians,  with  greatly  increased 
earnings,  wanted  more  and  better  food  than  they  previously  had  been  able  to 
afford.  The  job,  therefore,  was  first- to  help  farmers  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food,  and,  second,  to  assure  the  distribution  of  food  in  the 
most  equitable  manner.  Both  of  these  presented  serious  and  in  many  cases 
unprecedented  problems,  and  it  was  to  assist  in  overcoming  these  and  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  and  efficient  distribution  of  food  to  meet  war 
and  essential  civilian  needs  that  the  funds  under  this  appropriation  were 
provided. 

Statement  of  Activities  by  Projects 

While  no  estimate  is  submitted  for  the  appropriation  "War  Pood  Administra¬ 
tion,  Salaries  and  expenses"  for  the  fiscal  year  1947,  a  statement,  by 
projects,  follows  to  illustrate  the  activities  conducted  under  this  item: 

1,  Pood  Order  Administration, 

During  the  war  years,  War  Food  orders  were  issued  to  insure  the  availability 
of  food  supplies  to  high  priority  claimants  and  to  provide  for  equitable 
distribution  of  the  remainder.  These  orders  are  now  being  terminated  or 
relaxed  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  the  availability  of  supplies 
and  as  demands  become  more  nearly  commensurate  with  such  supplies. 

Serious  market  disruptions  can  readily  result  from  dropping  controls  prior 
to  the  time  conditions  warrant  such  a,ction,  and  the  processes  of  reconver¬ 
sion  may  consequently  be  delayed, 

.....  • » '  #  ;  ■  .  . 

As  of  June  30,  1945,  92  ba.sic  War  Pood  orders  were  in  effect.  These  were 
implemented  by  many  sub-orders  and  directives.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
1945,  forty  of  these" had  been  terminated.  In  addition,  the  restrictive 
provisions  of  others  had  been  rela.xed.  The  termination  of  a  War  Pood  order 
does  not  at  once  result  in  the  Government's  having  no  further  obligation 
in  connection  therewith.  On  the  contrary,  readjustment  assistance  must  be 
given  the  industry,  past  violation  cases  must  be  followed  through  to  proper 
conclusions,  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  informally  channel  supplies  to  meet 
pressing  demands  so  that  reinstatement  of  regulations  will  not  be  necessary. 

Since  the  supply  of  some  commodities,  among  which  are  sugar,  fats  and  oils, 
and  certain  imported  products,  will  be  in  short  supply  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  1946,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  orders  affecting  these  commodities. 
For  example,  as  of  December  10,  there  were  nine  orders  controlling  fa.ts 
and  oils,  at  least  six  affecting  sugar,  four  controlling  particular  imported 
items  and  one  controlling  approximately  108  imported  commodities.  Regulatory 
measures  affecting  many  imported  products  are  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  international  allocations  recommended  by  the  Combined  Pood  Board. 
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In  addition  to  the  commodities  listed ' above,  we  are  still  in  a  precarious 
supply  position  with  relation  to  demand  with  regard  to  other  food  items. 

Our  grain  position  is  not  yet  such  as  to  permit  uncontrolled  usage. .  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  .maintain  restrictions  on  the  volume  of  malt  that 
may  go  into  deer,  on  the  quantity  of  corn  and  other  grain  that  may  go  into 
heverage  alcohol,  and  to  control  related  aspects  of  grain  consumption  so  as 
to  assure  adequa.te  feed  supplies.  t  lie  are  .further  required  to  restrict  the 
usage  of  storage  space  so  as  to  have  available  storage  for  essentials  and 
perishables.  The  requirements  of  the  military  and  essential  relief  feeding 
programs  are  still  such  .as  to  necessitate  regulations  by  way  of  set-asides 
and  priority  assistance  to  ensure  procurement  of  adequate  supplies  of  such 
commodities  as  meat,  canned  fish,  rice, rand  dried  fruit. 

We  are  also  maintaining  as  a  part  of  the.  program  of  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization  a  distribution  economy  ’order  'oh  bread.  This  order  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  preventing  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  and  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  eliminating -wasteful  practices,  >  f 

The  volume  of  work  with  respect  to  compliance  activity  which  is  financed 
under  this  project  will  not  lessen  in  the  same  proportion  that  food  orders 
are  cancelled.  As  of  December  1,  19^5  there  were  195  bases  pending  with 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  or  the.  United  States  Attorney  for  criminal  or 
civil  action,  and  993  other  investigations  for  non-compliance  were  pending. 
The  psychological  effect  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  upon  the  industry 
and  the  public  generally  and  the  accompanying  tendency  to  "let-up"  make 'it 
more  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  existing  food  orders  to  ensure 
that  food  requirements  are  met. 

2.  Development  and  administration  of  programs  in  collaboration  with  public 

end  private  agencies  and  individuals  to  ensure  adequacy  of  facilities , 

storage  and  transportation  by  common  carrier  and  other  work  on  various 

food  marketing  problems. 

Work  Tinder  this  project  covers  d  wide  range  of  activities  deeding  with 
many  day-to-day  problems  relating  to  the  marketing;,  handling,  transporting, 
storing,  processing,  and  packaging,  of  food  and  food,  products.  The  solution 
to  many  of  these  problems  is  frequently  developed  in  collaboration  with 
other  Government  agencies,  priyate  organizations,  and  individuals.  .  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  war  is  over  it  is  expected  that  there  will  not  be  an 
immediate  and  substantial  decline  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  handled  .under  this  project.  .  A  .few  examples  of  the  many  problems  dealt 
with  are.; 

(a)  To  meet  the  unprecedented  demands  for  ice  from  military  establishments, 
hospitals,  war  industries,  and  others  connected  with  the  movement  of 
perishable  food  to  ports  and  civilian  markets,  end  to  overcome  area,  and 
seasonal  shortages  for  ice  at  critical  points  the  Department  has  determined 
ice  requirements  and,  areas,  of  greatest  need,  and  where  necessary  has  directed 
its  distribution. 
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(b)  The  war  "brought  on  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  production  of  perishable 
foods  which  must  "be  protected  "by  refrigeration  while  in  transit.  Despite 
the  increase  in  volume  to  "be  handled,  some  37,000  fewer  refrigerator  cars 
are  now  available  than  were  in  use  15  years  ago.  Collaborating  with  carriers 
and  Government  agencies,  means  were  worked  out  by  which  cars  were  loaded 
more  heavily,  loading  and  unloading  was  expedited-,  and  box  cans  and  live¬ 
stock  cars  were  used  to  handle  some  commodities  at- certain  seasons  and  areas 
where  refrigeration  was  not  required,  thus  permitting  the  movement  of 
perishable  foods  during  periods  when  the  demand  for  refrigerator  cars  ex¬ 
ceeded  .the  supply  by  as  much  as  25,000  cars  per  month.  The  shortage  of 
refrigerator  cars  during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1946  is  expected 

to b e  greater  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  four  years.  For  instance, 
in  January  1946  the  demand  for  refrigerator  cars  exceeded  the  supply  by 
more  than  40,000,  23,000  of  which  could  not  be  handled  by  shifts  to  other 
kinds  of  equipment.  Ways  had  to  be  found  to  save  those  23,000  carloads  of 
food. 

(c)  Due  to  the  shortage  of  trucks,  tires,  and  gasoline  there  has  been  in¬ 
sufficient  equipment  to  meet  r,ll  demands  for  motor  truck  transportation. 

In  collaboration  with  other  Government  agencies  the  Department  has  done  a 
greatr  deal  of  work  to  determine  the  most  essential  uses  of  motor  truck  trans¬ 
portation  and  devise  ways  of  conserving  this  scarce  equipment.  The  shorta-ge 
of  trucks' and  tires  will  continue  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1946. 

(d)  Other  special  problems  in  the  field  of  transpor tation  which  have  been 
handled  under  this  project  included  the  determination  of  tire  requirements 
for  milk  tank-  trucks;  the  determination  of  requirements  for  tank  cars  in 
which  to  move  fats  and  oils;  recommending  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  safe  minimum  load  requirements  for  various  commodities;  obtaining 
the  necessary  trucks,  tires,  and  railroad  cars  to  haul  peanhes ,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  other  commodities  in  critical  transportation  areas;  getting  the 
necessary  quantity  of  grain  moved  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  regula.ting  its 
flow  in  line  with  the  elevator  facilities'  ability  to  handle;  determination 
of  the  adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  for  moving  the  quantity  of 
products  called  for  in  the  production  goals;  serving  as  claimant  agency  for 
transportation  of  food;  and  assisting  in  the  determination  of  the  most 
needed  kinds  of  additional  transportation  equipment. 

(a)  Due  to  the  war  it  was  necessary  to  stimulate  production  of  certain 
fishery  products  when  short  supply  of  alternative  foods  developed  .  As  a 
result,  the  prewar  distribution  patterns  of  many  fishery  products  had  to 
be  changed  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they  developed.  Fishery  products 
will  continue  to  replace  meat  as  an  item  of  food  for  some  time.  The  dis¬ 
ruptions  caused  by  the  war  in  the  fishing  industry  h.ave  not  stopped  because 
the  war  has  ended,  and  it  is  necessary  to  continue  certain  programs  to  remove 
marketing  bottlenecks  that  have  resulted  from  the  war. 

(f)  In  order  to  achieve  the  dual  purpose  of  saving  milk  and  conserving 
sugar  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  ha.s  allotted  sugar  for  sweetened  condensed  milk  on  a  provisional  ba.sis. 
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The  Department  has  therefore  hecone  the  focal  point  in  directing  the  flow  ' 
of  milk  to  areas  in  short  supply  and  in  assisting  processors  in  obtaining 
the  needed  quantity  of  sugar  to  prevent  wastage  of  milk. 

3.  Determination  of  requirements,  allocations,  availability  and  distribu¬ 

tion  of  food  and  feed  supplies,  and  assistance  in  establishment  and 
adjustment  of  goals  and  price  ceilings. 

As  the  war  progressed,  food  and  feed  supplies  increased  but  requirements 
increased  still  more.  With  grea.tly  expanded  purchasing  power  the  civilian 
group  alone  was  able  to  absorb  all  of  the  supplies  of  some  foods,  leaving 
none  for  the  armed  forces  or  for  our  allies.  The  allocation  procedure 
wa.s,  therefore,  initiated  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  Approximately 
200  different  commodities  were  subject  to  allocation,  and  the  needs  of 
nearly  a,  hundred  claimants  had  to  be  met.  Through  representatives  on  the 
Combined  Food  Board  the  various  commodity  branches  were  kept  informed  with 
regard  to  world  supplies  and  requirements.  Demands  of  all  claimant  agencies, 
were  weighed  and  evaluated  as  to  their  relative  priority.  Consultation  * 
with  members  of  industries  involved,  through  Industry  Advisory  Committees 
and  with  govemmente.1  e.gencies,  was  a  basic  fe.ctor  in  balancing  needs 
against  total  supply.  Requirements  finally  approved  represented  an  estimate, 
not  of  demand,  but  of  claims  essentia.!  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  To 
balance  need  against  the  total  supply,  first  consideration  wa.s  given  to  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  United  Sta.tes  armed  forces.  The  military  and 
other  war  services,  including  those  of  our  fighting  allies,  generally  re¬ 
ceived  their  full  requirements* 

Next  consideration  was  given  to  the  claims  of  United  States  civilians. 
Approved  requirements  for  civilians  covered  sufficient  food  to  maintain 
health,  vigor,  and  morale,  .although  in  some  items,  such  as  meats  end  sugar, 
there  was  not  enough  to  supply  all  that  civilians  wanted  and  were  able  to 
pay  for  e.t  ceiling  prices.  With  national  income  at  a.  record  high  level, 
civilian  demand  for  food  was  greater  than  could  be  filled  if  the  critical 
needs  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  our  allies  and  the  needy  in 
liberated  areas  were  to  be  met. 

In  the  development  of  food  requirements  for  civilians  the  following  factors 
were  considered: 

(1)  historical  consumption  pattern, 

(2)  the  importance  of  each  food  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutritive  value  and  food  habits, 

(3)  estimated  civilian  demand  under  current  price 
and  income  levels,  and 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  equitably  distributing  a 
short  supply. 
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The  following  table  shows  how  United  States  food  supplies  were  distributed 
during  the  War  years  and  showing  the  1935-39  e/ve  rage  for  comparative 
purposes. 


Wartime  Distribution  of  United  States  Food:  Supplies 
on  a  Tonnage  Basis 


Claimant 

1335";'i94i 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

United.  States  Civilians  . 

97.0:  94.1 

90.6' 

”85.0 

83.7 

78.8 

United  States  Armed  Forces  . 

-  1.4 

4.8 

8.7 

9.4 

9.4 

Exports  and.  Shipments: 

Uni  ted  Kingdom  . . . . : . . . 

-  -:  .1 

*  .1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

U.S.S.R . 

-  0 

negl. 

1.1 

l*.3 

.5 

Liberated  areas  eJ  . . 

0 

0 

'  .0 

1  0 

■  6  7 

Other  exports . . 

-  -:  4.4 

4.5 

3.4 

2.8 

2.9 

Total,  Exports  and  Shipments  . 

3.0:  4.3 

4.6 

6.3 

6.9 

11.8 

Grand  Total  . . . 

o 

• 

o 

o 

rH 

o 

*  • 

o 

o 

1 — 1 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

-  • 

0 

0 

1 — 1 

100.0 

a /  Includes  military  civilian  feeding. 

4.  Distributive  'trades. 

Distributive  trade  activities  operated  to  assist  in  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  available  food  supply,  to  implement  the  orderly  distribution 
of  foods,  to  eliminate  end  alleviate  the  underlying  causes  of  food  shortages, 
and  to  correct  acute  shortage  conditions. 

This  activity  functions  through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  a  nation-wide 
system  of  food  advisory  committees  activated  by  field  representatives  of 
the  Department  but  composed  chiefly  of  representatives  of  all  types  of 
food  distributors  and  processors  in  a  given  trade  area. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945,  a.  much  tighter  food  situation  brought  about 
more  and  greater  distribution  problems.  Shortages  had  to  be  resolved  so 
as  not  to  adversely  affect  normal  trade  practices.  Special  consideration 
was  given  (l)  to  •'vulnerable  groups  such  as  .young  children,  patients  in 
hospitals  and  institutions,  and  industrial  workers;  (2)  to  people  in  areas 
where  army  camps  or  war  plants  have  brought  a.bout  large  increases  in  popula¬ 
tion;  and  (3)  to  consumers,  whose  diets  and  customs  vary  considerably  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the  f ield  representatives  or  the  food  ad¬ 
visory  committees,  processors  and  distributors  of  scarce  commodities  cooperate- 
in-  obtaining -an  equitable  distribution  of  available  supplies.  Belief  for 
shortage  areas  was  usually  obtained  by  stepping  up  shipments -to  such  areas 
or  by- arranging  with  local  retaiiers  for  voluntary"  rationing  and  careful 
distribution  of  the  available  supply.  S\i.ch'  action  was  particularly  successful 
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in  the  case  of  evaporated,  nilk,  essential  for  infant  feeding.  In  turn, 
field,  representatives  assisted,  food  distributors  in  obtaining  their  share 
of  supplies  subject  to  rationing  or  quota  restrictions,  such  as  canned 
goods,  dairy  products  and  pepper. 


Programs  were  initiated  providing  for  the  issuance  of  priority  certificates 
to  hospitals  unable  to  obtain  a.  minimum  of  foods  in  short  supply.  For 
example,  under  the  chicken  program,  133  certificates  were  issued  to  569 
hospitals  in  three  regions,  permitting  the  purchase  of  462,195  pounds  of 
roasting  and  stewing  chickens.  Hospitals  also  were  enabled  to  purchase 
butter  out  of  set-aside  stocks  whenever  they  could  not  obtain  from  their 
usual  suppliers  at  least  .3  pound  of  butter  per  bed  per  week.  Through 
June  30,  19^5  certificates  for  nearly  6, 000  ,000  .pounds  of  butter  were  issued, 


Assistance  was  rendered  to  many  other  groups  of  consumers,  such  as  industrial 
feeding  establishments,  camps  for  migratory  workers  and  for  underprivileged 
children,  schools  and  IT.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  veterans'  hospitals. 
General  shortages  of  nee.rly  all  food  items  occurred  in  certain  areas  where  A 
war  plants  or  army  camps  had  caused  dislocations  pf  population  necessitating®! 
joint  cooperation  of  Government  agencies ' to  solve  problems  of  food,  housing, 
manpower,  and  other  difficulties.  .... 


5.  Industrial  feeding. 


faring  the  past  year  approximately  seven  million  workers  in  manufacturing  • 
plants  and  two  million  workers  in  other  industries  had  access  to  food  on 
the  job.  Tpis  is  4-|  times  as  many  as  received  this  service  before  Federal 
participation  in  this  f  ield.  Widely  accepted  by  labor  and  management  as 
an  important  factor  in  good  labor  relations  and  one  of  the  grea.test  social 
gains  made  during  recent  years,  industrial  feeding  has  helped  to  increase 
■production,  reduce  absenteeism,  and  ha.s  generally  facilitated  operations 
in  meeting  wartime  production  needs. 


Technical  services  were  provided  on  request  to  assist  plant  management  by 


(a)  surveying  plants  with  food  services  and  advising  on  methods  for  improving 
operating  efficiency,  (b)  surveying  plants  without  food  services  and 
recommending  suitable  types  of  installation  and  operating  methods,  (c)  ad¬ 
vising  and  encouraging  the  best  possible  use  of  available  and  abundant  food 
supplies,  and  (d)  encouraging  plants  both  with  and  without  food  service 
facilities  to  undertake  nutrition  education. 
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The  following  table  reflects  by  quarters  during  the  fiscal  year  1945,  the 
total  number  of  establishment s  serviced  and  the  source  of  initial  request's 
for  assistance: 

Industrial  Feeding  Program  Technical  Services  Rendered,  by  Quarters, 

Year  Ending  June  30,  19^5 


Fiscal  Year 
1945 

Establishments 

Serviced  J/ 

Source 

of  Initial  Request  2 / 

Management  ;Coop.  Agencies 

Total  {.Initial : Follow-up 

Humber 

Percent  Humber 

Percent 

1st  Qnarter  .... 

6203  320  300  3 / 

23b 

73. 8: 

134 

5179 

2nd  One  rter  .... 

825 :  394:  431 

223 

5b.6 : 

93 

23.6 

3rd  Quarter  .... 

875:  457:  4lS 

251 

5^.9 : 

89 

19.5 

4th  Quarter  .... 

724:  247:  477 

193 

78.1: 

59 

23.9 

Grand  Total  .... 

3, 044b.  l,4i^ii,626 

903 

63.7! 

375 

26.4 
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l/  Total  establishments* 1  assisted,  since  the  start  of  the  program  in  the  fall 
of  1342  are  2216.  In  many  instances  follow-up  services  were  rendered  two 
or  more  times  to  plants  previously  assisted. 

2/  In  some  instances  requests  for  initial  assistance  were  received  jointly 
from  management  and  a  coopera/ting  agency.  Additional  sources  of  requests 
•were  USHA  representatives,  labor,  equipment  companies,  architects,  and 
engineers.  Requests  from  industrial  feeding  contractors  are  included 
with  those  from  management.. 

3/  Estimated.  Follow-up  reports  initiated  in  September  1944. 

4/  Includes  6l8  (44)5)  who  received  assistance  with  operations;  8’60  (6l /») 
with  facilities;  and  795  '(5'6$)  with  nutrition  education  a.ctivi tie s. 

'6.  Nutrition  Coordination. 

The  nutrition  coordination  program  was  directed  toward  encouraging  the 
best  use  of  the  available  food  supply  and  the  improvement  of  the  well-being 
of  all  citizens  in  the  country  through  a  better  education  in  nutrition. 

■Some  4,000  volunteer  nutrition  committees  organized  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  assisted  in  this  job.  These  committees  consist  primarily 
of  representatives  of  various  agencies  and  organizations  within  the  States 
that  are  conducting  educational  food  and  nutrition  programs  for  citizens. 

In  the  local  community  such  people  as  the  Public  ^ealth  nurse  or  doctor, 
the  Home  Economics  teacher,  and  the  Extension  Home  Demonstration  Agent  have 
been  the  nucleus  of  the  committee.  In  all  of  the  Stales,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Hawaii,  State  nutrition  committees  have  net  periodically  to  plan  the 
best  use  of  available  food  and  nutrition  resources  and  the  extension  of 
their -programs  to  county  and  local  nutrition  committees. 

Coordination  of  nutrition  activities  has  proceeded  first  from  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  Federal  agency  programs.  Representatives  of  Federal  agencies  carry- 

i  ng  on  field  programs  in  nutrition  form  a  "Nutrition  Planning  Committee." 

In  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  Committee,  recommendations  a.nd  program 
suggestions  were  ma.de  and  transmitted  to  State  end  local  nutrition  committees 
and  to  their  counterpart  agencies  in  the  States  and  counties,  Airing  the 
pe.st  year  this  Committee,  with  the  field  personnel  of  the  respective  e.gencies, 
met  for  a  week  to  review  progress  that  had  been  ma.de  in  nutrition  work 
since  the  National  Nutrition  Conference  in  May  1941.  They  drew  up  a  set  of 
principles  of  coordination  a.nd  agreed  upon  recommendations  for  future  pro¬ 
grams.  In  June  members  of  the  Committee  also  pa.rtic ipated  in  regional 
conferences  in  Chicago,  Salt  La.ke  City,  Dallas,  Atlanta.,  and  New  York,  a.t 
which  tine  consideration  was  given  to  the  future  of  nutrition  committees  in 
rela.tion  to  the  national  food  situation  and  their  function  in  a.  long-time 
nutrition  program. 

Accomplishments  in  the  nutrition  coordination' program  a.re  mea.sured  by  the 
improvement  in  the  food  habits  of  the  people  as  a.  resu.lt  of  their  adjustment 
to  war  food  needs.  Surveys  were  conducted  in  many  States  to  determine 


community  needs  for  nutrition  education.  These  surveys  were  concerned  mainly 
with  eating  habits  and  the  extent  to  which  families  or  special  groups  were 
receiving  recommended  dietary  allowances,  a  few  were  directed  to  breakfast 
habits  of  school  children  alone  and  revealed  rather  startling  proportions 
of  school  children  who  ate  no  breakfast.  Intensive  nutrition  aiuca.ti on  and 
plans  for  follow-up  surveys  we re  included  in  program  objectives.  Other 
surveys  explored  such  problems  as  extent  of  food  production  and  consumption 
in  the  State;  proportion  of  enriched  flour  found  in  community  stores;  extent 
of  canning  and  gardening;  and  a  few  broad  over-all  surveys'  to  provide  some 
clinical  assessment  of  nutritional  status.  In  these  clinical  assessment 
surveys  the  Public  Health  Consultant  cooperated,  working  with  the  nutrition 
committees  through  the  State  and  local  public  -health  representatives  on  the 
committees. 


Through  the  nutrition  coordination  program  and  other  emergency  measures 
mobilizing  all  leadership  resources  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  the  Nation 
has  become  nutrition  conscious.  Field  workers,  observe  encouraging  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  (l)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  nutrition  workshops,  con¬ 
ferences,  and  institutes,  most  of  which  are  sponsored  by  colleges  and 
universities;  (2)  an  increa.se  in  the  uniformity  of  methods  and  procedures 
advocated  in  food  preservation;  (3)  xaLder  and  more  effective  use  of  press 
and  radio  in  nutrition  education;  (4)  increa.se  in  development  and  use  of 
effective  illustrative  material;  (5)  improved  adaptations  of  the  "Sasic  7" 
chart  in  accordance  with  the  "National  Wartime  Food  Guide"  to  make  the  best 
use  of  abundances  in  preference  to  foods  in  short  supply  and  to  meet  food 
patterns  of  many  cultural  and  economic  groups. 
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Though  the  nutrition  coordination  program  has  been  financed  as  an  emergency 
measure,  it  ha.s  demonstrated  the  need  for  a  national  coordinating  organiza¬ 
tion  of  permanent  nutrition  committees.  Nutrition  facts  indicate  the  con¬ 
tinuing  need  for  a  comprehensive  national  nutrition  program  to  bring  to  all 
of  the  citizens  the  known  facts  about  how  to  attain  optimum  health  through 
better  dietary  practices.  The  States  will  continue  to  maintain  their  com¬ 
mittees  during  the  coming  year,  adjusting  their  work  to  reduced  facilities. 

7.  "A"  Awards,  Fat  and  Container  Salvage. 


The  "A"  Award  program,  established  to  give  recognition  to  food  processing 
plants  with  outstanding  production  records  and  to  emphasize  to  plant  employees 
the  importance  of  their  jobs  in  the  war  program,  consisted  of  a  flag  pre¬ 
sented  to  both  management  and  employees,  and  the  privilege  of  both  to  wear 
the  "A"  Award  pin.  The'  establishment  of  the  "A"  Awards  improved  employee 
morale,  reduced  absenteeism  and  made  both  labor  and  management  better"  aware 
of  th£ir  role  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

A  total  of  276  "A"  Awards  and  24  Star  Awards  (to  those  plants  maintaining 
the  same  high  level  of  production  during  the  year  or  sea.son  following  the 
"A"  Award)  were  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1945.  Since  September  1943  when 
the  program  began,  the  "A"  flag  has  been  presented  to  a  total  of  465  food 
plants  of  which  120  received  the  "Star"  Award .  In  recognition  of  individual 
achievement,  more  than  236,000  "A"  Award  pins  were  presented  to  workers  in 
these  plants.  Final  awards  under  this  program  were  announced  on  December 

11,  19^5. 
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Fat  Salvage  Program.  The  fats  and  oils  salvaged  under  this  program 
helped  make  up  the  difference  "between  the  Nation’s  production  of  fats 
and  oils  and  the  total  requirements  therefor.  With' domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  fats  and  oils  in  19^5 *  1.3  billion  pounds  less  than  in  1944, 
and  with  the  world's  exportable  supply  less  than  half  as  large  as  in 
pre-war  days,  a  substantial  part  of  industrial  fats  must  continue  to 
come  from  America's  kitchens  until  import  channels  can  add  sufficiently 
to  the  supply. 

The  following  tabulation  indicates  by  months  the  amount  of  used  fats 
and  oils  collected  from  ll4  city  and  110  rural  renderers  representing 
approximately  one-third  of  all  renderers  in  the  United  States  and 
accounting  for  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
fat  salvaged. 

Used  Fat  Collected  by  114  Urban  and  110  Rural .Renderers 
for  the  Period'  December  1944  through  May  1945 

i (in  Pounds) 


Urban 

Rural 

Total 

December  1944 

2,9S2,7bO 

725,735 

3.708,473 

January  1945 

3,910,371 

1,057,393 

4,967,764 

February  1945 

3,853,699 

1,040,701 

4,894,400 

March  1945 

4,381,644 

1,252,615 

5,634,259 

Anril  1945 

3,802,993 

1,177,139 

4,980,132 

May  1945 

3,624,028 

1,107,469 

4,731,497 

Average  for  5  month 

period  (Jan.  thru 

May) 

3,914,547 

r,  127,064  . 

5,041,610 

The  degree  of  the  success  of  the  fat 

salvage  program 

can  be  measured 

by  using  December,  customarily  one  of 

the  high  collection  months,  as 

the  base  of  comparison  a.nd  computing 

activity  for  the 

:  months  following 

in  terms  of  the  December  base  period. 

The  following 

table  reflects 

such  a  computation. 

Percentage 

Increase  of  Collection  of  Salvage  Fat  by 

114  Urban  and 

110  Rural  Renderers  for  the  Period  December  1944 

through  May  1945 

City 

Rural 

Total 

December  1944 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

January  1945 

131.1 

145.7 

I34.O 

February  1945 

129.2 

143.4 

132.0 

March  194 5 

146.9 

172.6 

151.9. 

April  1945 

127.5 

lb2.2 

134.3 

May  1945 

121.5 

152.6 

127.6 

Average  for  5  month 

period  (Jan.  thru 

May) 

131.2 

155.2 

135.8 
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As  shown  in  the  preceding  table  the  average  increase  in  fat  salvaged 
daring  the  period  January  through  May  31 >  1945 »  over  the  amount  salv¬ 
aged  during  the  month  of  December  1944,  was  1, 333 » 137  pounds,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  35*2  percent.  Total  collections  of  used  household  fats 
from  January  through  June  1945  accounted  for  nearly  one  tenth  of 
total  U.  S.  production  of  inedible  tallow  or  grease  during  that  period 

Until  such  time  as  the  shortage  is  alleviated  a  concentrated  effort 
must  be  put  forth  to  combat  the  natural  tendency  to  discontinue  the 
salvaging  of  used  fat.  The  more  fats  and  oils  reused  or  salvaged, 
the  sooner  the  shortage  will  be  ended. 

Container  Salvage.  The  major  objective  of  this  program  is  to  ease 
the  critical  shortage  of  food  containers  of  all  types  and  to  encourage 
the  best  possible  distribution  of  the  containers  available.  The 
maximum  harvest-,  distribution  and  use  of  the  food  produced  this  past 
year  was  dependent  in  large  part  upon  salvage  and  reuse  of  hampers, 
crates,  cases,  lugs,  and  other  types  of  containers.  The  supply  of 
new  containers  and  the  materials  and  labor  for  making  them  continued 
limited.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  all  1944  and  early  1945  crops 
had  to  move  in  secondhand  containers,  field  representatives  of  the 
Department  were  assigned  the  responsibility  for  assuring  the  salvage 
and  reuse  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  containers  and  providing  a 
clearing  house  for  information  as  to  their  availability.  Needs  for 
handling  specific  commodities  were  determined  well  in  advance  of  the 
marketing  season  from  data  collected  as  to  supply,  demand,  and  move¬ 
ment  of  commodities  in  each  area;  this  in  turn  was  then  related  to 
container  resources.  Special  surveys  of  container  resources  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  determine  tyues  and  areas  of  container 
shortages  and  campaigns  were  inaugurated  to  distribute  containers  to 
points  of  greatest  need.  In  addition,  close  contact  was  maintained 
with  container  dealers  throughout  the  Nation  to  obtain  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  supplying  containers  in  shortage  areas. 

Utilization  of  radio  spot  announcements,  news  stories  and  other 
publicity  means  successfully  pointed  up  the  necessity  of  salvaging 
containers.  Field  offices  implemented  this  program  further  by 
instituting  monthly  (in  some  cases  weekly)  reporting  systems  on 
container  salvage  which  were  designed  to  inform  those  in  need  of 
containers  where  they  could  get  them  and  those  who  had  large  supplies 
of  containers  of  possible  outlets. 

8.  Material  and  Facilities  for  Production  and  Processing  of  Foods. 

As  claimant  agency  for  materials,  facilities,  and  equipment  needed  in 
the  food  program  in  1945,  the  Department  submitted  requirements  to 
the  War  Production  Board  relating  to  farm  and  food  processing 
machinery,  containers,  fertilizer,  lumber,  and  other  items  having  a 
value  of  more  than  5*5  billion  dollars.  These -accomplishment  by 
principal  categories  are  illustrated  as  follows: 


I 
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Containers  and  Packaging 

The  American  farmer  and  food  processor  faced  a  shortage  of  all  types 
of  container  materials  including  tinplate,  paper,  paperboard, 
specialty  papers,  textile  bags  and  farm  production  textiles,  crowns 
and  closures,  glass  containers,  and  other  packaging  materials  in 

1945. 

During  19^5  the  Department  administered  the  food  section  of  WPB 
Order  M-81  and  the  programming  and  direction  of  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  tin  cans  for  packing  food  for  military,  Lend- 
Lease,  and  civilian  use.  Over  1,800,000  yards  of  textiles,  in¬ 
cluding  burlaps  and  cotton,  were  programmed  and  .made  available  to  the 
bag  industry  and  to  farmers  producing  tobacco  and. vegetables ,  as  well 
as  food  processors  using  textiles  in  the  production  of.  processed 
food.  s 

Increasing  shortages  of  paper  and  paper  products  resulted  in  orders 
by  the  War  Production  Board  restricting  the  use  of  containerboard 
and  paperboard  through  reuse  of  containers,  and  food  was  moved  to 
market  without  waste  during  1945.  Highlights  of  these  activities 
involved  emergency  actions  to  move  Lend-Lease  food  and  directing  the 
production  of  all  slack  cooperage  to  the  dried  milk  industry  during 
the  flush  season. 

Priorities  and  Allocations 

Approximately  43,750  individual  applications  were  processed  during 
1945  involving  some  $65,625,000  of  machinery  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  6,200  construction  applications  involving  some  $13 2 , 39 3 »' 3 55 » 

19,000  individual  applications  for  specific  iteims  of  materials  and 
equipment,  valued  at  about  $95,000,000,  110  applications  allocating 
19,0^0,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  1,200  CMP  applications,  allocating 
an  estimated  4,000  tons  of  steel  and  proportionate  quantities  of 
copper  and  aluminum.  In  addition,  telegraphic  recommendation  was 
made  to  WPB  regional  and  district  offices  on  approximately  250  con¬ 
struction  applications,  involving  an  estimated  $5,000,000,  and  185 
applications  for  tax  amortization  privileges  involving  facilities 
valued  at  $12,708,746. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies 

'The  requirements  of  farm  machinery  and  supplies  necessary  to  meet  war 
food  goals  were  established.  Based  on  these  requirements,  claims  for 
steel  and  other  materials  were  presented  to  the  War  Production  Board 
resulting  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  new  farm  machinery 
valued  at  more  than  $400 ,000,000,  repair  parts  valued  at  approximately 
$200,000,000,  farm  engines,  garden  tools,  merchant  trade  products, 
copper  for  farm  wiring  and  other  farm  supplies  valued  at  more  than 
$200,000,000,  lumber  valued  at  approximately  $800,000,000,  and  con¬ 
struction  facilities  valued  at  approximately  $200,000,000. 
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Transportation  and  Storage 


During  19^5  "the  Department  secured  for  the  American  farmer  more  than 
50,000  farm  tracks  for  on-farm  use;,  approximately  50,000,000  "barrels 
of  gasoline  for  use  in  tractors,  farm  trucks,  and  for  other  on-farm 
uses;  1,301,000  tractor  and  implement  tires  for  new  farm  machinery  and 
for  replacements  on  existing  farm  machinery;  and  some  300,000  internal 
combustion  engines  of  all  types  for  various  on-farm  uses.-  The 
aggregate  value  of  these  supplies  is  approximately  $500,000,000. 

Chemicals  and  Fertilizers 

Requirements  were  determined  and  claims  were  established  for  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  used  in  the  production,  protection,  and  preser¬ 
vation  o"f  crops  and  processed  foods.  During  the  current  crop  season, 
fertilizer  claims  have  been  allowed  for  approximately  680,000  tons 
of  nitrogen,  8,000,000  tons  of  superphosphate  (basis  18$  phosphoric 
acid),  and  720,000  tons  of  potash  (basis  K^O) .  Claims  have  been 
established  for  800  million  pounds  of  insecticides,  fungicides  and 
accessory  materials  to  protect  over  44  million  acres  of  crops,  valued 
at  4-1/2  billion  dollars. 

CIp  ims  were  also  established  for  a  wide  -  variety  of  miscellaneous 
chemicals  including  animal  medicinals,  sanitation  chemicals,  food  and 
feed  supplements,  by-product  protein  feed,  wee d  killers,  dry  ice,  and 
in  related  fields  obtained  approximately  20  million' tons  of  liming 
ma.terials  during  the  year. 

Pood  Industry  Priorities 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945  the  food  industry  was  assisted  in  obtain¬ 
ing  priorities  for  necessary  material  and  equipment.  The  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  often  rejected  applications  from  food  processors  so  that 
those  industries  engaged  in  producing  war  material  other  than  food 
might  receive  adequate  supplies.  This  created  a  critical  situation 
for  processors.  It  had  the  effect  of  disrupting  production  and 
wasting  raw  products  at  a  time  when  the  armed  services  needed  more 
food,  and  as  a  result  greater  shortages  .began  to  appear  in  civilian 
marke  t  s . 

The  Department's  field  offices  maintained  liahson  with  other  Federal 
agencies  to  expedite  consideration  of  priority  applications  and,  in 
addition,  facilitated  action  on  new  applications.  In  every  instance 
of  assistance,  investigation  was  made  by  field  representatives  to 
assure  that  its  endorsement  would  achieve  either  greater  production 
or  maintain  production  at  present  levels.  These  investigations 
we  re  premised  not  on  the  basis  of  needs  for  a.  particular  plant  but 
rather  on  the  necessity  for  maintaining  or  increasing  facilities  for 
processing  an  essential  food. 
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9.  Specj.pl ,  services  to  farmers  in  connection  with  agricultural 
production  and  marketing  transportation,  storage,  machinery, 

supplies,  equipment,  etc. 

( a)  Assistance  to  farmers  in  procuring  inf  orrqpti  on’,  equipment,  and 

sup-plies',  heeded  in  meeting  production  goals:  Assistance  was  given 
in  (l)  processing  and  making  recommendations  on  applications  for 
priority  assistance  required  for  the  purchase  of  urgently  needed 
materials;  (2)  arranging  for  custom  harvesting  of  crops;  (3)  keeping 
farmers  informed  on  such  matters  as  supply  situations,  orders  which 
give  farmers  preference  in  procuring  supplies  from  dealers,  how  to 
procure  urgently  needed  materials  from  Government  and  other  surplus 
stocks  of  farm  machinery;  (4)  certifying  veterans'  applications  for 
surplus  property  needed  for  agricultural  enterprise;  and  (5)  keeping 
disposal  agencies  informed  of  areas  in  which  there  is  a  general 
shortage  of  materials  needed  for  farm  production  in  order  that  those 
materials  may  he  made  available  from  surplus  stocks. 

(b)  Transportation  and  Distribution  of  Feed:  Reports  are  procured 
on  the  amounts  of  protein  meal  to  be  available.  Representatives  of 
-the  Department,  working  with  State  and  County  Feed  Advisory  Committees 
determine  the  areas  in  which  additional  meal  is  required  and  the 
amount  of  meal- needed.  Action  is  taken  to  furnish  each  shortage 

area  with  its  fair  share  of  the  available  supply. 

( c)  Rationing  and  Allocation  of  Farm  Machinery,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

A  number  of  the  programs  handled  involved  establishment  of  State  and 
county  quota.s  on  materials  in  short  supply  and  issuance  of  certificates 
to  farmers  whose  applications  had  been  approved.'  Other  programs  in¬ 
volved  .  establishment  of  dealers'  quotas,  against  which  the  ccunty 
committee  issued  farmers'  certificates  upon  -  approval  of  applications. 
Some  programs  involved  establishment  of  State  quotas  but  with  the 
War  Production  Board  taking  final  action  on  applications  which  had 
been  .proc essed  by  the  Department.  All  applications  for  approval  to 
construct  farm  buildings  were  processed  under  this  item. 

(d)  Farm  Transportation  Program;  The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
facilitate  distribution  of  available  supplies  of  trucks,  truck  tires, 
tractor  and  implement  tires,  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  in  a  manner  which 
would  result  in  greatest  benefit  to  food  production.  This  involved 
county  and  State  Committee  recommendations  on  farmers'  applications; 
establishment  of.  State  quotas,  such  as  on  rear  tractor,  tires  for 
conversion  purposes  and  authorizing  the  county  to  process  applica¬ 
tions  for  other  types  of  conversion  from  steel  to  rubber;-  issuing 
certificates  when'  applicat ions  were  approved;  assisting  farmers  in 
procuring  repair. parts  for  trucks;  and  assisting  ODT  in  establishing 
trucking  routes,  when  farm  supplies  and  commodities  'were  involved, 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  gasoline,  tires,  and  transportation 
facilities.  This  program  was  discontinued  on  June  30,  19^5*  since 

no  funds  were  allocated  for  the  purpose  during  fiscal  year  1946. 


10. 
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Farm  wage  stabilization  and  labor  advisory  activities. 

(a)  Wage  stabilization  program:  The  objectives  of  the  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion  program  are:  (l)  To  control  agricultural  labor  costs  in  relation 
to  price  control  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inflation  in  accordance  with 
Executive  Orders  issued  pursuant  to  Public  Law  729; .and  (2)  To  pre¬ 
vent  "wage  spiralling"  through  competition  between  farmers  for  labor, 
leading  to  "pirating"  of  labor,  high  labor  turnover,  and  loss  of 
working  time. 

The  program  has  two  phases,  namely,  the  procedure  for  establishing 
maximum  ceiling  wages  in  particular  areas  for  specific  operations, 
referred  to  as  the  "Specific  Wage  Ceilings",  and  the  general  wage 
regulation  prescribing  approval  for  increases  in  excess  of  $2,400  per 
annum,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "General  Regulations."  The 
general  regulations  embody  the  authority  for  specific  wage  ceilings. 

The  two  phases  are  administered  by  the  Department  and  State  USDA  Wage 
Boards . 

Farm  wage  rates  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1945  were  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  be  the  highest  on  record, 
standing  at  351  percent  of  the  1910-1914  average  which  is  26  points 
above  the  October  1944  peak  and  49  points  higher  than  April  1,  1944. 

The  only  method  of  preventing  further  increases  in  wages  and 
probable  inflation  under  current  conditions  is  through  agricultural 
wage  stabilization.  In  areas  where  specific  wage  ceilings  have  been 
operative,  the  wage  rate  increase  for  specific  operations  during 
1944  was  sharply  curtailed,  and  in  several  instances  the  wage  rate 
is  the  same  or  actually  less  than  the  1943  rate.  With  a  marked 
increase  in  wage  ceiling  areas  and  commodities  during  1945*  it  is 
expected  that  wage  rates  will  be  further  stabilized  in  areas  re¬ 
questing  the  intervention  at  about  the  same  rates  as. were  paid  in 
1944.  Experience  in  the  wage  stabilization  program  has  demonstrated 
that  record  crops  have  been  harvested  with  better  utilization  of 
smaller  amounts  of  labor.  Reports  by' state  wage  boards  a.nd  producers 
show  that  the  Wage  regulations  have  stabilized  labor  and  that 
incalculable  man  hours  have  been  saved  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  spent  by  workers  shifting  from  farm  to  farm  seeking  the  highest 
wage  rates.  This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  .holding  farm  wage 
rates  to  reasonable  levels,  which,  in  turn,  has  minimized  inflationary 
tendencies.  Farm  wage  rates  in  an  increasing  number ■  of  areas  during 
the  1945  season  show  a  definite  upward  increa.se  toward  a  rate  of 
$200  per  month  for  non- supervisory  employees.  Upon  reaching  this 
rate,  the .wages  are  subject  to  the  general  regulation  of  the 
Secretary.  Agricultural  wage  and  salary  rates  having  been  free  to 
rise  to  a  rate  of  $200  per  month,  the  over-all  ceiling  rate  is  an 
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effective  "brake  on  inflationary  tendencies,  "but  it"  present s  a 
markedly  increased  workload  for  State  wage  boards.  As  the  wage 
rates  for  non-supervisory  farm  workers  rise,  a  similar  rise  is 
found  among  the  supervisory  and  managerial  agricultural  workers 
whose  salary  or  wage  rate  is  in  excess  of  $200  a  montTa.'"'  Effective— 
stabilization  is  necessary  wi thin  this  category  of  workers  and  an. 
ever-increasing  number  of  wage  determinations  are  required. 

From  the  inception  of  the  specific  wage  ceiling  program  the  wage 
rates  of  appro ximately  600,000  workers  have  been  affected  in  620 
counties.  The  number  affected  by  the  general  regulations  is 
extremely  difficult  to  enumerate  or  determine.  In  those  areas 
where  wage  rates  for  most  farm  workers  approached  the  rate  of 
$200  per  month,  equivalents  in  hourly  or  piece  work  rates  have 
been  stated  by  the  wage  boards.  Only  a  conjecture  can  be  made  as 
to  numbers  of  workers  whose  wage  rates  have  been  stabilized  at. 
the  equivalents  of  $200  per  month.  Approximately  5*200  requests 
were  received  during  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1545  for  adjustments 
in  the  wage  or  salary  rates  of  workers  in  the  $200  or  more  per 
month  categoiy  from  43  states.  These  workers  in  all  but  the 
highest  wage  rate  areas  are  managerial  or  supervisory. 
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Specific  r"age  Ceiling  Regulations  Issued, 
Fiscal  Y.ear  1945  and  .  Fiscal  Year  "'1948 '  to  12/15/45 


Regulation 

No.  Effective 

State 

No.  of 

Counties 

Covered 

Commodity 

Operation 

29 

9-21-1(4 

Arizona 

6 

Cotton 

Picking,  pulling, 
boiling,  snapping, 
scrapping. 

45 

4-24-45 

n 

1 

Alfalfa  Hay 

Baling 

4 

7-31-44 

California 

3 

Oranges 

Tree  picking 

26 

9-7-14 

I! 

2 

Potatoes 

Picking  and  other 
harvesting 

36 

10-31-44 

il 

6 

Cotton 

Picking  and  snapping 

37 

10-31-14 

It 

8 

Raisin  Grapes 

Picking 

38 

10-31-44 

w 

20 

Canning  Tomatoes 

Picking 

39 

10-31-14 

Tt 

3 

Oranges 

Tree  picking 

40 

10-31-14 

r? 

3 

Lemons 

Tree  picking 

4i 

12-2-44 

7? 

2 

Fruit  &  Nut  Trees 

Pruning 

42 

3-12-45 

71 

3 

Valencia  Oranges 

Tree  picking 

43 

3-14-45 

tt 

1 

Alfalfa  Kay 

Harve  sting 

^4 

3-19-45 

it 

1 

Market  Peas 

Picking 

21 

7-25-14 

Florida 

State 

Citrus 

Picking,  loading, 
bunch  truck  driving 

35 

10-19-44 

ft 

State 

Citrus 

Emergency  (hurricane) 
harvest 

31 

9-30-14 

Idaho 

9 

Potatoes 

Picking 

32 

9-30-14 

fl 

6 

Potatoes 

Picking 

33 

10-4-14 

tt 

'  7 

Sugar  Beets 

Topping  and  loading 

34 

10-4-44 

tt 

6 

Sugar  Beets 

Topping  and  loading 

49 

6-11-45 

tt 

2 

Cherries 

Picking 

25 

9-7-14 

Oregon 

1 

Potatoes 

Picking  and  other 
harvesting 

27 

9-7-14 

Oregon 

1 

Apples  &  Pears 

do 

28 

9-19-14 

11 

2 

Potatoe  s 

Picking 

47 

6-15-45 

n 

5 

Vheat,  Peas,  Hay 

General  and  harvest 
labor 

50 

6-15-45 

tt 

2 

Soft  Fruits 

General  orchard  and 
harvest  labor 

15 

7-17-14 

T’Tashington 

3 

Cherrie  s 

Picking 

16 

7-17-44* 

n 

3 

Poaches 

Picking 

17 

7-17-14 

u 

3 

Apricots 

Picking 

18 

7-17-14 

ff 

3 

Apples 

Picking,  thinning, 
spraying 

22 

8-23-14. 

77 

1 

Hops 

Picking 

23 

8-24-44 

n 

1 

Blackberries 

Picking 

24 

3-28-14 

it 

3 

Apples 

Picking 

30 

9-26-44 

t! 

2 

Apples  &  Pears 

Picking 

46 

6-11-45 

71 

1 

Raspberries 

Picking 

48 

6-11-45 

tt 

2 

Cherries 

Picking 

51 

6- 14-45 

Tt 

O 

C. 

Cherries 

Picking 

52 

6-16-45 

tt 

5 

Wheat  &  Peas 

General  and  harvest 
labor 
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Supple-  Ho. 

ment  State  Counties 

Ho.  covered 

Crop 

Operation 

Date 

55 

California 

1 

Apples 

Harvesting  Apples 

7-4-45 

54 

Arizona 

1 

Melons 

Harvesting  Melons 

7-4-45 

55 

Washington 

5 

Wheat 

(Harvesting  Wheat 
(General  Farm  Labor 

7-17-45 

56 

Idaho 

10 

Potatoes 

Harvesting  Potatoes 

7-17-45 

57 

California 

2 

Apples 

Harvesting  Apples 

8-1-45 

53 

California 

1 

Peas-Prunes-Hops- 
Filhert s 

Picking 

7-21-45 

59 

Washington 

1 

General  Farm  Labor 

Farm  Labor 

7-23-4 

6o 

Idaho 

7 

Wheat-Pea s-Grain 

Harvesting  Wheat 
and  other  grain 

7-24-45 

Si 

Oregon 

l 

Hay 

Harvesting  Hay 

7-27-45 

62 

California; 

2 

Peas-Hops-Prunes 

Harvesting 

7-26-45 

63 

Oregon 

1 

Fruit-Hut s-Truck 
crops 

'  Harvesti  ng 

8-6-45 

64 

Washington 

2 

Peaches 

Picking-Swamping 

8-11-45 

65 

Texas • 

•9: 

Cotton 

Picking 

8-11-45 

66 

Oregon 

1 

Plums-Prunes  '■ 

Harvesting 

.8-15-45 

67 

So.  Dakota 

State 

Small  Grains 

Harvesting-Storing 

8-17-45 

63 

Washington 

1 

Plums-Prunes 

Harvesting 

9-4-45 

69 

California 

2  _ 

Prunes 

Picking 

8-25-45 

70 

Mai  ne 

2 

Potatoes 

Harvesting 

8-22-45 

71 

Idaho 

6 

Wheat  &  other  grain 

Harvesting 

9-4-45 

72 

Colorado 

4 

Broom  Corn 

Harvesti ng 

9-6-45 

73 

Kansas 

7 

Broom  Corn 

Harvesting 

9-6-45 

74 

Oklahoma 

4 

Broom  Corn 

Harvesting 

9-6-45 

75 

Idaho 

8 

Apple s-Prunes 

Harvesting 

9-6-45 

76 

Ohio 

4 

Greenhouse  Veg. 

Production 

5-15-45 

77 

Oregon 

l 

Apple  s-Prunes 

Harvesting 

9-6-45 

78 

So.  Dakota 

8 

Potatoes 

Harvesting 

9-8-45 

79 

Minnesota 

5 

Potatoes 

Harvesting 

9-8-45 

80 

Oregon 

2 

Hops 

Harvesting 

9-11-45 

81 

Texas 

39 

Cot  ton 

Harvesting 

9-14-45 

82 

Mississippi 

19 

Cot  ton 

Picking-Pulling 

9-17-45 

83 

Arkansas 

21 

Cotton 

Harvesting 

9-26-45 

84 

Washington 

1 

Apples 

Harvesting 

9-25-45 

85 

Oregon 

1 

Potatoes 

Harvesting 

10-1-45 

86 

Ho.  Dakota 

7 

Potatoes 

Harvesting 

10-15-45 

87 

California 

l 

Grapes 

Picking 

10-17-45 

88 

So.  Dakota 

64 

Com 

Harvest ing 

ll-S-45 

89 

Arizona 

1 

Lettuce 

Harvesting 

H-23-45 
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Total  Regulations  Issued 
by  Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year  Regulations  Crop  Areas  Commodities  or  Operations 
19^3  11  1 


1944 

19 

19 

13 

194.5 

37 

37 

IS 

1946  t.o  12-15-45 

32 

3i 

_2 

Totals  - 

S9 

89 

40 

During  the  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  the  wage  boards  made  wage 
adjustments  in  the  case  of  hardships  resulting  from  the  ceiling 
regulations  on  receipt  of  approximately  1,96s  applications.  An 
effort  is  made  to  have  an  employee  of  the  wage  board  accompany  a 
local  farmer  serving  on  a  voluntary  commodity  advisory  committee 
visit  each  farm  or  orchard  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  a  fair 
and  equitable  adjustment  to  the  State  wage  board. 

During  the  fiscal  yea.r  1945*  no  part  of  the  funds  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  could.be  used  for  agricultural  wage  stabilization 
unless  a  majority  of  producers  in  an  area  affected  requested  (in 
writing)  the  intervention.  A  change  in  language  in  the  1946  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  provided  that  intervention  could  be 
sought  by  a  majority  of  .producers  of  a  commodity  in  the  area 
affected  participating ' in  a  referendum  or  meeting  held  for  such 
purpose. 

(b)  Labor  advisory  activities:  Labor  advisory  assistance  is 
rendered  in  the  utilization  of  the  labor  supply  of  commodity  pro-- 
cessing  and  distribution  industries  in  cases  where  local  labor 
shortages  or  impending  labor  disputes  in  these  vital  industries 
threaten  to  result  in  the  spoilage  of  large  quantities  of  food 
or  cause  accumulation  of  agricultural  products  on  the  farms  with 
a  consequent  decline  in  prices.  Activities  included  the  following: 

1.  Represented  the  War  Food  Administration  on  the  following  inter¬ 
agency  committees: 

(a)  Essential  :Activit  ies 

(b)  Sub-Essential  Activities 

(c)  Coordinated  Area  Production  Urgency 

(d)  Sub-Production  Executive  on  Appeals 

( e)  Production  Readjustment 

2.  Supervised  district  directors  in  their  representation  of  War  Food 
Administration  on  local  production  urgency  committees  and  man¬ 
power  priorities  committees  throughout  the  country. 

3.  Certified  to  the  War  Labor  Board  cases  in  food  industries  con¬ 
sidered  of  special  importance  to  the  war  food  program. 
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4.  Certified  .to  Selective  Service  Boards  recomnendat ions  for 
.  deferment  of •.  certain  employees  in  food  industries. 

5.  Advised  trade  associations.','  food  industry  advisory  committees, 
and  organized  labor  on  matters  relating  to  labor  in  food 
industries. 

6.  Represented  the  War  Food  Administration  before  national  inter¬ 
agency  committees  upon  which  WFA  had  no  membership. 

7.  Assisted  the  War  Food  Administrator  in  negotiations  with  the 
War  Production  Board  for  the  addition  of. -food  processing  items 
on  the  National  Priorities  Urgency  List. 

Allotment  to  Extension  Service.  In  the  fiscal  year  1944, 

$4,062,790  was  provided  from  this  appropriation  for  special  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  activities,  such  as  victory  gardenings  and  food  preser¬ 
vation,  and  for  State  extension  assistance  in  food  production  and 
conservation  by  providing  additional  county  agenxs,  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  and  clerical  assistance. 

An  amount  of  $2,708,000  was  included  in  the  1946  appropriation  for 
this  purpose.  However,  only  $130,000  has  been  allotted  to  the 
Extension  Service.  $2,558,000  is  in  a  budget  reserve  pending 
rescission  under  H.  R.  5158. 

The  only  payments  made  to  local  extension  services  are  for  Puerto 
Rico  ($60,000)  and  Alaska  ($6,500)  which  did  not  sha.re  in  the 
distribution  of  the  $4, 500 , 000  appropriated  in  the  Second  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1945,  to  carry  out  the  Bankhead-Flannagan  Act  of 
June  6,  1945  (Public  Law  76,  79th  Cong.). 

Prior  to  the  employment  of  war  food  assistants  in  1944  and  1945, 
approximately  100  counties  were  without  the  services  of  county 
extension  agents,  many  large  counties  lacked  assistant  agents, 

1,000  counties  had  no  county  home  demonstration  agents,  and  several 
hundred  county  agents  had  no  clerical  help  or  very  inadequate 
clerical  help.  The  allocation  of  War  Food  Administration  funds  to 
the  States  and  Territories  had  made  possible  the  employment  of 
2,699  emergency  war  food  production  and  conservation  workers  in  the 
States  and  Territories  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  of  whom 
(a)  476  were  men  war  food  assistants  in  counties,  (b)  117  carried 
on  work  in  urban  centers,  particularly  in  victory  gardening  and 
food  conservation,  (c)  200  were  Negro  county  end  urban  war  food 
assistants,  and  (d)  1,004  were  emergency  county  clerks  who  have  been 
put  on  in  counties  to  relieve  county  extension  agents  to  devote 
a  larger  portion  of  their  time  to  emergency  war  production  and 
conservation  work  with  farmers,  homemakers,  and  rural  boys  and 
girls. 


Allotments  and  transfers  for  staff  services  provided  over-all  direc¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  the  above  programs,  including  special 
advisers  to  the  Secretary  on  food,  surplus  property,  reconversion, 
water  utilization  and  other  problems.  Also  included  are  legal, 
fiscal,  personnel,  informational,  economic,  and  statistical  services 
rendered  by  central  agencies. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  appropriation  in  the  fiscal  year 
1944,  transfers  have  been  made  to  already  existing  staff  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the  interests  of  economy, 
rather  than  setting  up  duplicating  organizations  to  perform  these 
necessary  services. 

(cc)  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Farm  Labor, 

Department  of  Agriculture 

This  budget  schedule  covers  estimated  obligations,  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis,  under  the  calendar  year  appropriation  for  the  supply  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  labor  to  assist  in  providing  an  adecruate  supply  of 
agricultural  labor  for  the  production,  harvesting,  and  preparation  for 
markets  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  present  calendar  year 
appropriation  expires  on  December  3b,  1946. 

(dd)  Community  Facilities,  Defense  Public  Works,  .Office  of 
Administrator ,  Federal  Uorks  Agency  (Transfer  to  Agriculture) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  estimated  obligations  in  1945  end  1946, 
under  a  transfer  of  361,385  for  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  recreational  and  child-ca.rc  services  for  migrant  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  in  Plorida,  North  Carolina,  'Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 

(ee )  Emergency  Supplies  for  Territories  and  Possessions 

of  the  United  States 

(in  process  of  linuidation) 

Purpose  of  Program;  This  wartime  program  was  initiated  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring,  transporting  and  distributing  agricultural  commodities 
and  supplies  to  moot  the  emergent  civilian  needs  of  the  Territories 
and  Possessions  of  the  United  States  during  the  war.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  food  stocks  of  the  Caribbean  and  Hawaiian  Areas 
were  insufficient  for  normal  civilian  requirements  and  commercial 
facilities  were  disrupted  because  of  submarine  warfare.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  private  merchants  have  begun  to  resume  their  normal 
commercial  operations. 

Status  of  the  Appropriation:  A  revolving  fund  of  335,000,000  was  provided 
by  Congress  ( Pub  lie  Lav;  371,  77th  Congress,  approved  December  23,  194l) 
to  carry  out  those  programs.  With  the  discontinuance  of  these  programs 
325,000,000  of  the  fund  is  in  the  process  of  being  returned  to  the 
Treasury  (pending  for  rescission  in  H.  R.  515“).  An  additional 
S2,500,000  has  recently  been  recommended  for  rescission  (H.  Doc.  394). 

As  soon  as  the  accounts  arc  finally  liquidated  an  additional  amount 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
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Resume  of  Activities  through  Fiscal  Year  1945:  During  the  fiscal  year 
1945,  vital  agricultural  and  other  co nodi ties  were  shipped  to  the 
Territories  end  Possessions.  As  claimants  for  agricultural  commodities, 
the  Hawaiian  and  Caribbean  Areas  received  euarterly  allocations  of  the 
total  national  supply  to  meet  their  civilian  needs.  Sufficient  com¬ 
modities  were  acouired  a.nd  delivered  (Luring  the  year  to  meet  ea.ch 
euarterly  allocation. 

In  Ha.va.ii,  a  six  months'  reserve  of  a  major  portion  of  their  food 
reeuirements  was  maintained  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
'  1944,  when  it  was  determined  that  a  four  months'  reserve  would  be 
adeouatc  due  to  t he  improved  shipping  situation.  Shipments  to 
Hawaii  in  the  past  year  averaged  9*737  long  tons  per  month.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  shipments  to  Hawaii  from  July  1942,  to 
June  30,  1945: 


Shipments  of  Agricultural  Commodities  to  Hawa.ii 
(Net  long  tons) 


C  omm 0  d i t y  Gr  oup  s 

F.Y.  1943 

F.Y.  1944 

F.Y.  1945 

Dairy  Products  . 

Mea.t  and  .Fi  sh . 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  . 

Grain  Products  . 

Other  Foods  . 

Tota.1  . 

10,629 

5,470 

10,509 

64,580 

12,735 

8,611 

2,692 

871 

41,802 

31,229 

10,643 

1,649 

1,240 

101,410 

1,810 

109,923 

85,805 

116,752" 

Although  larger  amounts  of  shipping  space  became  available  for  shipment 
of  commodities  to  the  Caribbean  Area  during  the  year,  it  was  not  possible 
to  discontinue  the  program  or  reduce  the  reserve  because  of  the  tight 
supply  of  basic  commodities  required  for  Puerto  Piico.  Shipments  to  the 
Caribbean  in  the  past  year  averaged  25,945  short  tons  per  month.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  deliveries  to  the  Caribbean  Area  from 
November  1,  1943,  to  June  30,  19^5 : 

Deliveries  to  the  Caribbean  Stockpile  Program 


(Net 

short  tons) 

Commodity  Group 

November  1,  1943,  to 

June  30,  1944 

July  1,  1944,  to 

June  30,  1945 

Dairy  Products  . 

- 

6,542 

24,557 

I^eats  and  Fish . 

13,672 

25,017 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  . 

51,492 

2,257 

Grains  and  Cereals  . . . . 

74,315 

232,704 

Lard,  Fats,  Oils  . 

26,392 

7,536 

Other r . 

73,571 

13,269 

Total  . 

245,990 

311,340 
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(ff )  Foreign  War  Relief  (Allotmont  to  Agriculture, 

Production  end  Marketing  Administration) 

(In  process  of  liouidation) 

This  budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  19^+5  'For  the  purchase,  transportation  and  delivery  of  agricultural 
supplies  to  the  Americana  Red  Cross.  These  commodities  were  used  to 
assist  refugees  rendered  destitute  by  hostilities  or  invasion.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  1945  program  included  the  cost  of  purchasing  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  preparation  of  food  parcels  for  distribution  to 
unass imila.ted  persons  in  concentration  and  refugee  camps  located  in  the 
zone  occupied  at  that  time  by  enemy  forces. 

The  American  Red  Cross  program  has  been  financed  from  an  original  alloca¬ 
tion  of  $20,000,000  by  the  President  from  the  appropriation  "Foreign  War 
Relief."  Dae  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  program  was  terminated 
as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1945-  All  funds  in  excess  of  $11,500,000 
(the  total  amount  obligated  since  the  beginning'  of  the  program)  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  agricultural  commodities 
delivered  to  the  American  Red  Cross  (exclusive  of  the  Preparation  of  Pood 
Parcels  Program)  during  the  fiscal  year  1945: 


Commodities 

Deliveries  to  Red  Cross 
Fiscal  Year  1945* 

Quant i ty 
( tons ) 

Amount 

Canned  fruits  . 

1.7 

$1,413 

Canned  meats  . 

/  355-3 

250, 3S1 

Cereals  . . 

11.2 

3,H3 

Cheese  . 

100.9 

76,880 

Coffee,  tea  and  cocoa.  . 

-  - 

95,044 

Dried  fruits  . 

240.7 

67,505 

Dry  milk  . 

222.6 

202,487 

Eve/oo  rated  milk . 

315.2 

72,103 

Pish . 

77.2 

62,736 

Oleomargarine  . 

119.4 

43,079 

Other  fruit  products  . 

77.4 

38,991 

Soap  . 

4i.o 

17,060 

Sugar  . . . 

138.2 

24,152 

Sugar  products  . 

-'  - 

44,421 

Tobacco  . • . 

-  - 

30,765 

Vegetables  and  vegetable  products  . 

So.  5 

31,025 

Miscellaneous  agricultural  commodities 

121.1 

45,532 

Total  . ■ . 

-  • 

1,106,687 . 

*Exclusive  of  Preparation  of  Pood  Parcels  Program. 
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(gg)  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign  Economic  Administration 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture,  Pore.ign  Food  Programs) 

( hh )  Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture ,  Foreign  Pood  Programs) 

(ii)  Administrative  Expenses,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

(USCC)  (Transfer 'to  Agriculture,  .Poreign  Pood.  Programs) 

These  three  "budget  schedules  cover  estimated  obligations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1946  under  transfers  of  funds  from  the  Poreign  Economic 
Administration  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (United  States 
Commercial  Company)  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9630  °f  September  27, 

1945,  which  abolished  the  Poreign  Economic  Administration  and  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Poreign 
Pood  Programs  and  all  other  functions  of  the  Administration  with  respect 
to  food  (as  defined  in  paragraph  10  of  Executive  Order  9280  of  December  5, 
1942),  food  machinery,  and  other  food  facilities." 

( j j )  Working  Punds 

Production  and  Marketing  .administration 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances,  pursuant  to 
Section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  for  services  performed 
for  various  agencies  as  indicated  in  the  statement  of  obligations  under 
supplemental  funds  which  follows 'at  the  end  of  these  Explanatory  liotes. 

(kk)  Moisture  Content  and  Grade  Determinations  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

This  budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
testing  and  sampling  of  commodities  to  determine  loan  eligibility. 

(ll)  Indemnity  Pund,  County  Associations 

This  budget  schedule  covers  assessments'  made  against  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  associations  to  insure -the  Government,  the  county 
agricultural  conservation  association,  and  any  other  agencies  or  persons 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  reimbursements  for  losses  of  money  or  any  other 
property  caused  by  willful  negligence  or  willful  malfeasance  of  an 
off icer  or  enrol ovee  of  the  association. 

(mm)  Undistributed  Cotton  Prico  Adjustment  Payments 

This  budget  schedule  covers  1935  cotton  price  adjustment  payments  which 
could  not  be  paid  to  tier  sons  entitled  thereto  by  the  trustees  who 
received  the  payments  under  auch  program. 

(nn)  Proceeds,  Distilled  Spirits  Industry 

This  budget  schedule  shows  balances  carried  forward  each  year  from  funds 
collected  under  Marketing  Agreement  Eo,  27  entered  into  by  certain 
members  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Sections  2  and  8,  Act  of 
May  12,  1933,  48  Stat. ,  pp  31,  4l  U.S.C.  Title  5,  sections  601-622). 
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(oo)  Expenses  p.nd  Refunds,  Inspection  and  Grading  of  Farm  Products 


Under  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  provides  an  inspection  and  grading  service  for 
farm  products  upon  the  application  of  an  interested  party.  This  service 
is  supported  in  part  hy  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses, 

Marketing  Services,  Market  inspection  of  farm  products",  and  in  part  hy 
fees  changed  for  the  services.  These  fees  a.re  covered  into  the  Treasury 
in  a  special  trust  fund  receipt  account  and  are  subsequently  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  payment  of  expenses  in  connection  with  the  work  provided  for 
under  cooperative  agreements.  This  budget  schedule  reflects  an  estimate 
of  fees  to  be  collected  as  well  as  obligations  to  be  incurred. 

(pp)  Grading  of  Agricultural  Commodities  for 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (Trust  Pund) 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  under  advances  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  for  the  classification  of  cotton  and  the  grading 
of  wool  in  connection  with  loans  and  pure  leases  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

PASSSDGER- CARRYING  VSHI CLES 

The  experience  of  the  Production-  and  Marketing  Administration  in  maintain¬ 
ing  and  operating  passenger-carrying  vehicles  during  the  last  few  years  in 
carrying  out  inspection,  grading  and  other  related  work  has  demonstrated 
that  maximum  economical  transportation  is  obtainable  from  most  of  the  cars 
up  to  approximately  60,000  miles  of  operation. 

Of  the  4lS  cars  operated  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

118  are  more  than  six  years  old  and  ll4  have  been  driven  over  60,000  miles. 
Due  to  age  or  mileage  coupled  with  the  difficulty  during  the  war  years  in 
overhauling  and  making  the  necessary  repairs  to  keep  the  cars  running,  108 
of  these  cars  have  depreciated  to  a  point  where  they  are  now  unprofitable 
to  operate.  During  the  war  when  the  purchase  of  new  cars  was  restricted, 
it  was  less  costly  and  more  efficient,  in  some  cases,  to  operate  over-age 
automobiles  than  to  rely  on  common  carriers.  In  many  instances  these  over¬ 
age  cars  provided  the  only  means  of  transportation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1947  new  cars  will  be  available.  The  reciuest  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  118  new  cars  represents  the  replacement  of  108  old "vehicles  now 
in  operation  and  an  increase  of  10  in  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be  used. 

The  ten  new  cars  to  be  added  will  be  used  e_s  follows: 

Marketing  Earn  Products:  Under  this  appropriation,  7  new  cars  are 
requested;  3  to  be  used  by  marketing  specialists  and  cotton  technol¬ 
ogists  in  making  studies  of  marketing  practices  end  procedures,  (a) 
in  the  markets  in  which  farmers  sell  their  cotton,  (b)  in  the  central 
markets,  and  (c)  in  the  spinners’  markets.  Pour  cars  are  for  the  use 
of  marketing  specialists  and  ginning  technicians  in  conducting,  (a) 
surveys  and  studies  of  the  operation  of  gins  of  various  types  and 
sizes,  (b)  study  the  cost  of  gin  operations  under  various  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  types  of  cotton  to  be  ginned,  and  (c)  in  determining 
the  most  efficient  sizes  and  tyoes  of  gins  and  the  locations  for  them. 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  Produce  Agency,  and  Standard 

Container  Acts:  Three  new  cars  are  required  b:r  personnel  in  the  field 
for  use  in  expediting  the  handling  .of  violations  and  complaints  under 
the  Act.  These  cars  are  also  needed  by  field  personnel  in  checking 
establishments  to  insure  that  they  are  complying  with  the  licensing 
provisions  of  the  Act. 
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STATEMENT  OP  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(l'9U5  and  194.6  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 


Quartermaster  Service,  Army, 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture, 

Production  and  Marketing  - 
Administration) •  Inspection 
of  hay  and  supervision  of 
Army  hay  inspectors  . 

Special  Research  Fund,  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Agriculture,  (Allot¬ 
ment  to  Production  and  Har- 
keting  Administration): 
Special  researches  in  market¬ 
ing  farm  products  . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Market¬ 

ing  Service  (Transfer  from  . 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to 

Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 

ministration)  for  Enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  28-Hour  Law,  and 
Heat  Inspection  Work: 

Heat  inspection  operations 
at  packing  plants  under  the 
Federal  meat  inspection 

service  . . . . 

Determination  of  adultera¬ 
tions  and  other  objection¬ 
able  conditions  in  meat  and 
meat  food  products  by 

laboratory  analysis  . 

Inspection  of  imported  neats 
and  meat  food  products  ... 
Enforcement  of  the  28-hour 

la  w  . 

Total,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  . . 

Community  Facilities,  Defense 

Public  Works,  Office  of 
Administrator,  Federal  Works 

Agency  (Transfer  to  Agricul¬ 

ture)  . 


Obligat ions , 
1945  ■ 

Est  ima.ted 
obligations , 

1946 

Estimat ed 
obligat ions , 

19^7 

$5,770 

$6,153 

$6,153 

15.176 

17,769 

17,379 

9,183,299 

9,210,292 

8,984,652 

110,585 

111,600 

108,500 

37,279 

366122 

35,uoo 

17.651 

10,870 

10,713 

9.7Hh,8l4 

9,368,884 

9,179,265 

.  .  - 

29,355 

17,355 

Item 


Obligations , 

19^5 


Est i  mated 
obligations , 
19U6 


Estimated 

obligations, 

12kZ 


Foreign  War-  Relief  (Allotment 

to  Agriculture,  Office  of 

the  Secretary)  (Allotment  to 

Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 

ministration  )  ‘  Purchase  and 
distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  refugee  re¬ 
lief  . 

Note.  -  Executive  Order  9630 
of  September  27,  19^5,  which 
abolished  the  Foreign  Econ¬ 
omic  Administration,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  "the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Food  Programs  and  all  other 
functions  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  food 
(as  defined  in  para, gra.ph  10 
of  Executive  Order  No.  9280 
of  December  5,  19^2), food 
machinery,  and  other  food 
facilities".  The  following 
three  transfers  show  the 
amounts  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  order: 


2,255,858 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign 

Economic  Administration 
(Transfer  to  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Food  Programs)  .. . . . 

Penalty  Mali  Costs,  Foreign 

Economic  Administration 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Food  Programs)  .. . „ . 

Administrative  Expenses,  Recon¬ 

struction  Finance  Corpor ac¬ 
tion  (U.  S..  C.  C.)  Tra  nsf  er 
to  Agriculture,  Foreign  Food 

Programs  . . ; . . 


15,690 


100 


^00,000 

^15,790 
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It  em 

Obligations , 
1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1946 

Est  imat  ed 
obligations , 

1947 

Working  Funds,  (Agriculture, 

*  • 

Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 

ministration)  Advances  from: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Inspection  and  grading  of 
■peanut  s  . 

3.847 

Investigation  of  methods  of 
caring  for  grain  in  storage 

1,120 

199 

Total,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  . 

4,967 

199 

Navy  Department:  Inspection 
and  grading  of  farm  pro¬ 
duct  s  . . 

390,068 

323,932 

War  Department:  Inspection 
of  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  . 

1,493,537 

882,000 

Inspection  of  miscellaneous 
grains  and  cereal  products 

128,087 

103,000 

__  __ 

Preparation  of  photographic 
reproduction  for  Central 
Film  Library . , 

•  55,955 

30,000 

Indexing  and  preparation  of 
aerial  photographs  for 

mosaics  and  charting  pur¬ 
poses  . 

97,460 

190,540 

Total,  Wqr  Department  .. 

,  1,775,039 

1,205,540 

—  — 

Office  of  Price  Adrainistra- 

tion:  Grading  and  certifi- 
cation  of  farm  products  .. 

25,29? 

19,703 

-  - 

Bureau  of  Census:  Work  in 
connection  with  planning 

and  developing  a  method  of 
procuring  sample  agricul- 

tural  data  in  connection 
with  program  of  reconver¬ 
sion  statistics  . 

27,326 

27.674 

V 

Total,  Working  Funds.  . .. 

g.g2?.697 

1,577,048 

-  - 
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It  em 


Moisture  Content  and  Grade 
Determinations  for  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation.  Expenses 
of  inspecting,  sampling, 
grading,  sealing,  testing 
and  other  work  incident  to 
storing  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  making  loans  thereon 
under  the  Commodity  loan  pro¬ 
gram  . 

Indemnity  Fund,  County  Asso¬ 

ciations:  Reimbursement  to 
United  States  and  other 
agencies. or  persons  for 
losses  by  negligence  or  will¬ 
ful  malfeasance  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tion  . . 

Undistributed  Cotton  Price  Ad¬ 

justment  Payments:  Cotton 
price  adjustment  payments 
which  would  not  be  paid  to 
persons  entitled  thereto  by 
the  trustees  who  received  the 
payments  under  such  programs 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspec¬ 

tion  and  Grading  of  Farm 
Products,  (Production  and 

Marketing  Administration): 

Inspection  and  grading  of 
farm  products  under  coopera¬ 
tive  agreements  . 

Grading  of  Agricultural  Commod¬ 

ities  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Production  and 

Marketing  Administration: 
Classification  of  cotton  ... 

Wool  grading  . . . 

Total  . 

Total,  Trust  Funds  . 

Total,  obligations  under 

supplemental  funds  . 


Obligations , 
1945 

Est imated 
obligations , 

1946 

Estimat  ed 
obligations 

1947 

'7  _ ;  3 

2,303 

6,000 

6,000 

14,094 

10,000 

10,000 

476 

. 500 

500 

4.75M5S 

6,792,13s 

6,179,627 

309,979 

435,161 

■255,364 

457,789 

332,139 

458,557 

745 , 140 

.  .713,153 

790,696 

5,516,971 

7,521,791 

6,986,823 

Id, 7^0, 64 1 

18,920,790 

16,149,620 
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PEHALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 

Sec.  2,  Public  Law  7Stli  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Production  and  Marketing  Administration)* 


Increase (+) or 


:  19^5  :  19^6  :  19^7  :  decrease  (-) 

: : : :  19^-7  over  19^-6 

Category  1  .  :  $253,297:  $351,878:  $351,878: 

Category  2  .  :  1,190,492:  1,254,869:  I,206,l48:  -$48,721 

Total  .  :  1,443,789:  1 ,606,747:  1,558,026:  -48,721 


*  Includes  provision  for  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  marketing 
services,  crop  insurance,  Sec.  32,  and  other  programs  administered  by 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Category  1  consists  of  farmers'  bulletins,  market  reports,  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  announcements  regarding  price  supports  and  crop  and  livestock 
data,  informational  purchase  and  sales  reports,  statistical  bulletins 
concerning  futures  trading  in  regulated  commodities,  statistical  and 
economic  information  on  agricultural  production  and  distribution  and 
other  publications  printed  or  processed. 

'The  market  news  reports  which  are  sent  to  subscribers  on  request  account 
for  approximately  92  percent  of  the  mailings  in  this  category  and  average 
22,000,000  pieces  a  year.  These  reports  provide  producers,  shippers, 
handlers,  processors,  Government  a.gencies  and  all  other  interested  parties 
with  timely,  accurate  and  unbiased  information  on  marketings,  produce 
movements,  stocks,  and  prices  necessary  for  the  orderly  marketing  of 
agricultural  products.  The  other  mailings  in  this  ca.tegory  consist  of 
regularly  distributed  publications  to  food  industry  members,  consumers' 
organizations  and  others  actively  concerned  vrith  consumers'  problems  such 
as  the  "Eood  Trade  Letter"  averaging  8,6 00  pieces  a  week  or  447,200 
pieces  a  vea.r. 

Category  2  consists  of  administrative  and  operational  correspondence 
including  procedures  and  instructions  on  commodity  loan  programs,  con¬ 
servation  practices,  computation  of  allowances  for  such  practices,  the 
preparation  of  farm  plan  worksheets,  information  in  connection  with 
marketing  quotas,  production  goals,  price  support  and  inventory  disposal, 
food  orders,  cotton  classification  records,  purchase  and  sales  announcements, 
indemnity  cla.ims,  application  and  agreement  forms  for  the  Community  School 
Lunch  Program,  cotton  samples,  yield  and  premium  rate  notices  to  farmers, 
crop  insurance  regulations  and  contract  acceptances,  certificates  of 
indemnity  and  priority  applications  for  veterans  in  securing  farm  machinery 
and  equipment. 

The  programs  formulated  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and 
Sections  7  to  17  inclusive  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act  are  administered  to  assist  farmers  in  carrying  out  soil-building 
and  soil  a,nd  water  conservation  practices  to  maintain,  protect  and 
rebuild  the  nation's  soil  resources  while  at  the  same  time  achieving  the 
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quantity  and  rruality  of  production  needed.  Community,  cour.ty,  and  State 
committeemen  carry  full  responsibility,  for  the  ;  ^ministration  of  these 
programs  in  the  field  and  in  addition  execute  other  programs  assigned 
to  them  such  as  the  Sugar  Program,  the  Crop  Insurance  Program  and  the 
Commodity  Loan  Program.  Field  offices,  including  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
community  committees  (approximately  '35»'QOO) ,  "and" .county  associations 
(over  3,000)  must  he  kept  informed  on  all  developments  and  change s  in 
these  programs  in  order  to  adeoua.tely  assist  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  lie  dissemination  of  information  to  committeemen  in 
administering  programs ,  digests  of  practices,  rates  of  payment,  notices 
of  farm  plan  signup  meetings,  etc.  ,  are  sent  to  all  producers  when  a.  now 
program  is  initiated. 

The  volume  of  mail  is  necessarily  substantial  in  carrying  out  these 
activities  and  accounts  for  approximately  79  percent  of  the  mailings  in 
this  category. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Doxoy  Act,  all  members  of  cotton 
improvement  groups  are  entitled  to  free  classing  service.  Cotton  samples 
are  drawn  and  sent  to  field  offices  where  they  are  graded  and  stapled 
by  Federal  classers.  This  information  is  mailed  to  each  producer  on  a. 
franked  tag.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000,000  tags  will  be  mailed  in  1947. 

The  estimated  mailings  by  the  Federa.1  Crop  Insura.nce  Corporation  for 
1947  are  approximately  4,600,000  pieces,  including  4,500,000  notices  and 
other  items  of  correspondence  to  farmers.  ' 

Under  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Program  it  is  necessary  to  correspond  with 
foreign  governments,  the  State  Department,  State  Extension  Services 
and  field  offices  relative  to  the  transportation,  placement,  shelter, 
feeding  and  medical  care  of  foreign  and  domestic  agricultural  workers. 

The  mailings  for  this  program  a.vera.ge  pieces  monthly. 

Uhile  the  above  activities  reflect  the  principal  mailings,  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  carries  on  numerous  marketing,  regulatory 
and  related  functions  involving  smaller  mailings,  the  cost  of  which  is 
included  in  this  estimate. 

The  decrease  of  $48,721  for  1947  is  due  principally  to  a  reduction  in 
war  food  order  work. 
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FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
(a)  Loans,  Grants.,  ^ and  ffural  Rehabilitation 
Appropriated  Funds: 

Appropriation  Act,  1946  ' . 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to 

the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . 

Reappropriation  in  1946  of  1945  unobligated  balance 

from  "Loans  and  Grants  to  Farmers,  1945  Flood  Damage".. 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  ..' . 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . 


Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  .  —536,900 

Other  decrease  .  -1 ,218 ,364 


$>22,357,264 
/3, 200, 000 

/198 ,000 

25,755,264 

24,000,000 


-1,755,264 


Authorization  for  borrowing  from  RFC  for  loans: 

Authorization,  1946  . . . . 

Authorization,  Budget  estimate,  1947  . . . 

Increase  . 


’  :  67,500,000 
67,500,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  or 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease' 

1.  Salaries  and  ex- 

penses: 

Making  loans,  assist- 

ing  and  servicing 
original  loans  . . . 

$2,350,000 

$2,672,410 

$2,672,410 

—  _ 

Collecting,  assisting 

and  servicing  out¬ 
standing  loans  . . . 

18,807,193 

22,216,625 

21,004,060 

-1,212,56 .5  C 

Total,  project  T. 

21,157,193 

24.889,035 

23,676,470 

-1,212,565 

2.  Grants  . 

196,619 

250,000 

250,000 

_  _ 

3.  Rural  rehabilitation 

projects  . 

764 

7,500 

7,500 

— 

4»  Overtime  costs  . . . 
Covered  into  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts,  Publis  Law 
529  . . . 

3,572,196 

14,927 

536,900 

-536,900 

—  — 

—  —  .  _ 

—  — 

Transferred  to: 

"  *•—  •  ’  ; 

"Salaries  and  ex- 

penses,  Division  of 
Disbursement,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department"  ... 

74,307 

70,336 

64,557 

-5,779  C 

"Printing  and'  Bind- 

... 

ing,'  Division  of 
Disbursement,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department"  . . 

947 

863 

863 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

■  1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  or 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of 
the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States" 

3,390 

580 

560 

-20  (2; 

"Printing  and  bind¬ 
ing.,  Office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the 
United  States"  . . 

380 

50 

50 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of 

Information,'  De- 

partment  of  Agri¬ 
culture"  ........ 

975 

■  *  ■  976,302 

Unobligated  balance-. 

—  — 

—  — 

—  — 

Total  available, 

•  *  •  »  .  .  « 

appropriated  funds* 

26,000,000 

25,755,264 

24,000,000 

-1,755,264 

Anticipated  supple¬ 
mental  . 

-3,200,000 

Reappropriation.-  in 

1946  of  1945  unob- 

ligated  balance  from: 

"Loans  and  Grants 
to  Farmers,  1945 
Flood  Damage":  .... 

-198,000 

Total,  direct:  . 

; 

appropriation  . . . 

26,000,000 

22,357,264 

24,000,000 

5.  Loans  (RFC  funds) 

66.907,653 

67,500.000 

6  7,500-,  000 

—  —  ' 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  ; '  * 

The  decrease  of ‘ $1,755,264  for  1947  consists  of  the  decrease  of  $536,900’ 
for  overtime,  and  the  following: 

(1)  A  net  decrease  of  $1,212,56$  for  "Collecting,  assisting  and  servic¬ 

ing  outstanding  loans"  composed  of  $1,325,565  rediictioh  due' to' the 
fact  that  (a)  additional  economies  in  the  organization  of 'the  Farm 
Security  Administration  will  be  effected  and  (b)  the  total  number  of 
old  borrowers  who  will  need  advice  and  assistance ' in  1947  will  be  less 
than  in  1946, 'while  at  the  same  time, ‘individual  County  employees  will 
be  required  to  assist  more  borrowers  per  employee ' thhn  previously,  and 
an  increase  of  $113,000  for  placing  oh  a  full  year  ba'sis  in  1947, 
within-grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be  in  effect 
for  only  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946.  ‘  7  ' 
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(2)  Decreases  of  45.779  and  &20  in  the  transfers  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 

ment,  representing.,  reductions  in  the  amount  of  funds  estimated  by  that 

Department  to  cover  cost  of  disbursing  services  for  this  program  in  1947. 

THE  1947  PROGRAM 

The  program  planned  for  1947,  as  indicated  by  the  estimates,  will  be  • 
essentially  the  same  as  the  program  in  operation  during  1946.  The  loan 
funds  will  be  required  for  two  purposes:  (a)  approximately  100,000 
loans  for  present  FSA  borrowers  who  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  obtain 
credit  from  other  sources,  to  be  used  to  increase  their  livestock 
numbers,  to  buy  needed  machinery  that  has  not  been  available  in  recent 
years,  and  to  meet  current  operating  expenses;  and  (b)  approximately 
25,000  loans  for  present  low-income  farm  families,  for  veterans,  and  for 
low-income  farmers  returning  from  war  industries,  who  are  not  now  FSA 
borrowers  but  who  cannot  obtain  adequate  credit  elsewhere. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  total  need  for  rehabilitation  assistance  among 
veterans  and  low-income  farmers  is  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the 
estimate  of  25,000  families  to  whom  original  loans  will  be  made  in  1947. 

The  number  of  original  loans  estimated  to  be  made  in  1947  will  limit 
rural  rehabilitation  assistance  to  an  average  of  less  than  eight  addi¬ 
tional  families  per  county  throughout  the  nation.  Past  experience — even 
during  the  war  when  a  lighter  demand  for  this  kind  of  assistance  was 
generally  assumed — indicated  that  the  number  of  low-income  farmers  and 
veterans  applying  for  rural  rehabilitation  loans  and  eligible  for  them 
will  greatly  exceed  the  number  provided  for  in  the  estimate. 

Practical  Supervision:  It  is  expected  that  the  emphasis  given  currently 
to  the  closer  integration  of  sound  business  principles  with  the  teaching 
of  good  farm  and  home  management  practices  will  materially  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  provided  to  borrowers.  The  same 
principles,  further  implemented  where  necessary,  will  govern  the  program 
proposed  for  1947. 

The  supervision  borrowers  receive  is  the  greatest  security  the  government 
has  for.  money  loaned  under  this  program.  By  working  with  them  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home,  the  FSa  supervisor  is  able  to  help  families  evaluate  the 
potentialities  of  farm  and  home  and  to  develop  an  operating  plan  which 
will  utilize  fully  their  time,  labor,  land  and  capital  resources.  This 
kind  of  farm  contact  includes  spot  demonstrations  in  the  planting,  care 
and.  harvesting  of  new  crops,  the.  teaching  of  better  farm  and  home  manage¬ 
ment  practices,  and  the  practical  application  of  improved  methods  to 
the  families’  welfare. 

Such  practical  guidance  has  been  the  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
success  of  -  the’  more  than  374,000  low-income-  farm  families  who  have  re¬ 
paid  their  rehabilitation  loans  in  full  since  the  program  was  started. 

With  the  advice  of  supervisors,  borrowers  have  been  assisted  in  forming 
simple  partnerships  through  which  three  or  four  small  farmers  obtain 
the  use  of  mechanised. equipment  too  expensive  to  be  owned  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual;  they  have. been  able  to  obtain  pure-bred  sire  services  on  a  joint 
basis;  they  have  obtained  more  equitable  tenure  arrangements;  and  with 


the -help  of  lopal- .committeemen,  they;  have  scaled  down  old  debts  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  pay.  The  supervisors  do : everything  possible  and 
necessary,  within  the’ limits  of  the  program,  to  enable  borrowers  to  carry 
on  an  efficient  total  farm  and  home  enterprise  leading  toward  ultimate 
rehabilitation.  . 

Medical  Care:  Good  health  is  essential  to  a  farmer's  success.  Unfore¬ 
seen  expenditures  for  emergency  medical  care  or  the  chronic  illness  of 
some  member  of  the  family  frequently  retard  his  progress  or  cause  him  to 
fail  completely.  Thus  the  providing  of  adequate  medical  care  to  small 
farmers  is  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program.  But  the  scarcity  of  doctors  in  rural  communities  has  been  a 
serious  problem -for  many  years,  and  the  situation  became  acute  during 
the  war.  The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  demands  of  expanding  urban 
centers  in  the  past  few  years  brought  about  an  appalling  decline  in  the 
ratio  of  rural  doctors  to  the  rural  population.  In  the  extension  of 
medical  care  to  the  whole  population,  there  is  urgent  need  for  action 
along  two  particular  lines:  (a-)  to  enable  rural  people  to  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  medical  attention;  and  (b)  to  provide  adequate  economic  opportunities 
for  physicians  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  proposed  that,  in  most  of  the  original  rural  rehabilitation  loans 
made  in  1947,  a  small  amount  be  included  to  enable  the  new  borrowers  to 
join  existing  medical  care  groups  which  have  been  organized  by  local 
medical  groups  and  the  FSa.  These  families  will  be  in  addition  tb  those 
now  belonging  to  the  medical  care  groups  and  those  who  will  join  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Grants:  No  change  is  recommended  in  the  amount  Required  for  grants. 

Grant  funds  in  1947  will  be  restricted  as  in  1946  to  disaster  cases,  to 
rural  medical  and  health  groups,  and  to  improvement  of  sanitary  facilities 
for  borrowers  in  Puerto  Rico.  One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way. of  improvement  of  health  of  FSa  borrowers  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
the  lack  of  sanitary  water  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  use.  Through 
FSa  leadership  local  communities  and  governments  in  Puerto  Rico  have  be¬ 
come  interested  in  this  problem  and  are  cooperating  by  furnishing  either 
part  of  the  capital  or  the  labor  necessary  for  installation  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  safeguards.  :  . 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Projects:  No  change  is  estimated  in  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose  in  1947*  However,  since  insurance  is  no  longer 
being  maintained  on  project  property,  the  $7,5CO  included  in  the  estimate 
will  also  be  used  for  replacement  of  any  buildings  destroyed  by  fire  and 
which  are  found  necessary  for  liquidation  of  the  unit. 

Economies  in  Administrative  and  Operating  Costs:  The  FSA  has  been  pro¬ 
gressive  in  improving  efficiency  and  in  effecting  economies  in  administra¬ 
tive,  and  operating  costs.  Travel,  communications  and  other  expenses  have 
been  reduced  to  minimum  requirements.  The  reduction  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1947  is  partially  the  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
borrowers  ne.eding :  assistance  and  partly  the  result  of  other  economies 
which  are  being  made.  One  example  of  the  latter  was  the  consolidation  of  ■ 
the  regional  office  at  Amarillo,  Texas,  with  the  one  at  Dallas.  In  making 
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reductions,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  effect  maximum  reductions  at 
the  national,  regional,  state  and  district  levels  with  the  minimum  re¬ 
ductions  at  the  county  level. 

(See  Figure  4).  A  comparison  of  personnel  by  fiscal  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  schedule: 

Man  Years  —  Regular  Salaried  Full-Time  Employees 


F 

I  S  C  a  L 

YEAR 

S 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Est . 

Est. 

National  . 

938 

757 

479 

384 

409 

400 

Regional  . 

4,740 

3,753 

2,009 

1,643 

1,673 

1,602 

State  .... 

348 

214 

167 

192 

199 

197 

District  . 
County 

1,073 

969 

869 

.  628 

697 

677 

and 

Project  . 

11,946 

9,169 

6,923 

5,895 

6,009 

5,524 

Total  .... 

19.045 

14,862 

10,447 

8,742 

8,987 

8,400 

changes  in  language 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this' item  as 
follows  (nev/  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 
Change 
No. 

1  To  enable  the  Secretary  [through  the  War  Food  Administration] 
to  continue  to  provide  assistance  through  rural  rehabilitation 
and  grants  to  needy  fanners  in  the  United  Stales,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  including  (l)  loans  to  needy  individual  farmers, 

(2)  grants,  (3)  making  and  servicing  of  loans  and  grants  under 
this  and  prior  laws,  (4)  farm  debt  adjustment  service,  (5)  liqui¬ 
dation  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  of  Federal  rural  rehabilitation 

2  projects  [under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Food  Administration], 
and  (6)  servicing  and  collecting  loans  made  under  the  provisions 

of  the  Act  of  July  12,  1943,  Public  La w  l40,  as  amended,  [$22,357,264] 

3  $24,000,000,  [together  with  not  to  exceed  $198,000  of  the  unobli- 
galed  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

4  of  said  Act,]  which  [sums]  sum  shall  be  also  available  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses  incident  to  the  foregoing,  including 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  not 

to  exceed  $57,000  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  70b(a)  of  the  [Act  of  September  21,  1944  (Public  Law 

5  425]  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5  U.S.C,  574); 
purchase  of  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and  not 

to  exceed  $1,000  for  newspapers;  and  printing  and  binding: 

6  Provided,  That  the  [War  Food  Administrator]  Secretary  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  semiannually  a  progress  report  *  *  * 

***** 
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Change  .  . 

No.  V 

None  of  the  moneys  appropriated  or  otherwise  authorized  under 
this  caption  "Loans,  grants,  and  rural  rehabilitation",  shall 
be  used  *  *  *  for  any  expenditure  other  than  that  deemed  necessary, 

7  in  the  discretion  of  the  [Administrator]  Secretary,  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities, 

jfc  %  :>j<  * 

8  [No  part  of  the  appropriation  herein  made  under  the  heading 
"Loans,  grants,  and  rural  rehabilitation" ,  shall  be  available 
to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  person  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  civil-service  laws,] 

The  first  and  second  changes  eliminate  reference  to  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  since  that  Administration  was  abolished  by  Executive  Order  9577. 


The  third  change  eliminates  the  transfer  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
servicing  and  collecting  loans  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  12,  1943,  Public  Law  l4o,  as  amended,  since  this  work  will  be  perform 
by  employees  during  the  fiscal  yea„r  19^7  in  connection  with  their  rural 
rehabilitation  servicing  activities  and  the  expenses  therefor  will  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  ■ 


4 


The  f ourth  change  substitutes  the  word  "sum"  for  the  word  "sums"  which 
was  necessitated  by  the  transfer  of  funds  authorized  in  the  1^46  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  an  discussed  in  the  preceding  change  in  language. 


The  fifth  change  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  in  the 
language  a  reference  to  the  title  of  the  basic  law  a.nd  the  related  code 
citation  applicable  to  the  special  limitation  on  employment. 


The  sixth  and  seventh  changes  eliminate  the  words  "War  Food  Administrator" 
and  "Administrator"  and  substitute  therefor  the  word  "Secretary"  since 
the  War  Food  Administration  was  abolished  by  Executive  Order  9577. 

The  eighth  change  deletes  the  last  paragraph  which  prohibits  the  payment 
of  any  part  of  the  appropriation  made  under  the  healing  "Loans,  Grants, 
and  Rural  Rehabilitation"  for  the  compensation  of  any  person  appointed  in 
accordance  with'  civil  service  laws.  The  work  performed  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  is  integrated  with  work  performed  under  other  appropriations  under 
which'  the  employees  have  acquired  civil  service  status.  All  employees, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  funds  from  which  their  salaries  are  being  paid, 
work  side  by  side  and  often  do  similar  work.  Further,  the  employees , being 
paid  from  this  appropriation  are  on  the  same  salary  scale  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  as  employees 
who  have  civil  service  status.  The  removal  of  this  provision,  therefore, 
would  not  result  in  any  increase  in  salaries  of  such  employees  but  would 
eliminate  inequities  now  existing  within  the  Fe„rm  Security  Administration 
and  as  compared  to  employees  in  other  bureaus  within  the  Department,  and 
would  relieve  many  administrative  difficulties. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective :  To  provide  reasonable  credit  and  practical  supervision  and/or 

guidance  to  an  additional  number  of  worthy  low-income  farm  families  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  necessary  financial  assistance  from  any  other  source, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  for  full,  productive  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  land,  with  permanent  rehabilitation  as  a  goal;  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  rehabilitation  assistance  to  present  borrowers  who  are 
.  making  progress  toward  economic  security  and  who  need  additional  credit 
or  farm  and  home  management  advice  to  attain  that  objective;  to  provide 
these  services  to  eligible  war  veterans  and  displaced  war  workers  who 
wish  to  become  established  on  the  land,  but  who  are  unable  to  secure 
satisfactory  credit  from  any  lending  institution,  and  who  need  practical 
supervision,  for  a  few. years,  in  planning  and  managing  their  farm  and 
home  operations. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance;  Even  under  the  favorable  agricultural 
situation  that  exists  today,  there  are  farm-families  in  virtually  every 
rural  community  throughout  the  nation  who  do  not  produce  enough  crops 
or  livestock  to  pay  their  normal  farm  operating  expenses,  to  provide 
enough  food  and  clothing  to  meet  their  minimum  needs,  and  to  pay  their 
debts.  Because  they  were  unable  to  adjust  or  to  expand  their  opera,- 
tions,  they  have  received  relatively  little  benefit  from  the  higher 
prices  and  the  increased  demands  that  have  prevailed  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  products  during  the  war  period.  Most  of  these  families  fail 
simply  because  they  are  faced  with  problems  which  they  cannot  overcome 
without  assistance.  The  number  of  farm  families  living  under  such 
meager  circumstances  is  surprisingly  large. 

According  to  the  report,  "War-Time  Production  Adjustments  on  Small 
Farms",-  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  November, 
1Q44,  about  two-thirds  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  ba.sed  on  the 
census  count  of  1940,  could  be  regarded  a,s  "small"  farms  in  the  sense 
tha/t  they  have  a  volume  of  business  too  small  to  employ  fully  the  labor 
of  a  typical  farm  family  at  usual  levels  of  efficiency.  These  farms, 
numbering  about  4,000,000,  contain  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
na,tionls  crop  land.  There  are  1,500,000  farms  in  this  group  that  may 
be  considered  too  small  for  efficient  farm  units.  There  are  850*000 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  regarded  as  farm  units,  but  too  small  to 
make  it  likely  the/t  many  of  them  could  be  expanded  to  occupy  fully  the 
time  of  a  farm  family  without  the  addition  of  more  land.  However,  ap¬ 
proximately  1.8  million  of  the  4,000,000  farms  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  occupy  fully  the  time  of  a  typical  fa.rm  family,  provided  needed, 
sound  and  practical  adjustments  are  made  in  the  plan  of  operation. 

Since  this  study  was  based  on  actual  operations  of  the  selected  farms 
during  the  war  period  when  prices  were  high  and  when  every  effort  was 
being  made  to  increa.se  farm  production  to  the  highest  possible  level, 
it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  th  t  most  of  the  farmers  in  this  latter 
group  have  failed  to  adjust,  or  to  expand,  their  operations  either 
because  they  lack  adequate  credit,  or  because  they  need  technical 
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guidance  and  advice  to  assist  them  in  making  the  necessary  and  proper 
adjustments  in  their  plan  of  operation.  Without  such  assistance,  there 
is  little  hope  for  improvement  in  the  situation  of  many  of  these  farmers. 

Such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to  enable  these  farmers  to  change 
their  pattern  of  farming,  or  to  acquire  the  additional  livestock  or 
equipment  needed  for  balanced  and  profitable  farm  operations,  generally 
must  be  planned  and  worked  out  over  a  period  of  several  years,  usually 
ranging  from  three  to  five.  Seasonal  or  short-term  credit,  even  if 
available,  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  many  of  these  farmers. 

Farm  families  in  the  low-income  group  general ly  are  not  regarded  as 
good  credit  risks  by  private  or  commercial  credit  institutions. 

Because  so  few  of  these  families  have  had  the  actual  experience  of 
planning  and  managing  a.  sound  farm  program,  they  need  advice  and  prac¬ 
tical  guidance  from  technicians  trained  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
in  working  out  needed  adjustments  in  their  farm  and  home  enterprises. 

They  also  need  training  in  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating 
their  crops,  of  feeding  their  children  as  well  as  their  livestock, . and 
in  the  doing  of  many  other  jobs  necessary  for  the  successful  operation 
and  management  of  their  farms  and  homes. 

In  addition  to  the  tremendous  need  for  rural  rehabilitation  assistance 
which  exists  among  present  farm  operators,  two  other  factors  are  very 
significant  in  a  consideration  of  the  total  need  for  this  service  in 

1947: 

(1)  An  increasing  number  of  eligible  veterans  of  World  War  II 
will  require  rehabilitation  assistance  in  getting  them¬ 
selves  established  on  farms. 

(2)  Many  v/ar  workers  who  went  from  farms  into  industry  will 
return  to  farms  during  the  reconversion  period  and  will 
require  rural  rehabilitation,  assistance. 

Many  men  released  from  military  service  and  war  plants  who  plan  to 
return  to  agriculture,  grew  up  on  small,  inefficiently  operated  farms. 
Many  are  from  low-income  rural  families  now  receiving  FSA  assistance. 

With  such  a  limited  background  of  training  and  experience,  they  will 
need  advice  and  guidance  in  sound  agricultural  methods,  in  addition  to 
sound  credit,  if  they  are  to  succeed  at  farming.  Based  on  applications 
for  assistance  received  up  to  this  time,  it  is  obvious  that  many  veterans 
of  the  second  world  war  are  unable  to  find  private  lenders  willing  to 
finance  them  in  making  a  sound  start  as  farmers  with  good  changes  of 
success.  More  than  33*000  veterans  of  the  first  world  v/ar  have  found 
it  necessary  to  obtain  rural  rehabilitation  assistance  through  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  As  of  June  30,  194-5*  more  than  2,500 
veterans  of  World  War  II  had  received  rehabilitation  loans,  and  the 
number  of  applications  from  eligible  veterans  is  increasing  steadily 
month  by  month,  (See  Table  X) 
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The  progress  of  families  who  have  received  FSA  assistance  shows  that 
the  small  farmers  can,  and  generally  will,  succeed  in  improving  their 
situation  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity.  Such  families  are  en- 
j  oying  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  greater  economic  security; 
they  have  hetter  health;  and  thus  they  are  better  citizens  in  their 
communities.  They  have  contributed  their  pant  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  e.re  better  able  to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  to  keep 
us  a  strong  and  prosperous  na/tion  in  the  years  aheexL. 

This  same  type  of  assistance  is  needed  by  thousands  of  other  low- 
income  farmers  who  have  the  labor,  the  desire,  the  inherent  ability, 
and  who  have  or  can  acquire  the  land  necessary  to  enable  then  to 
adjust  or  to  expand  their  farm  enterprises  in  line  with  requirements 
to  place  their  operations  on  a  sound,  adequate  and  self-sufficient  basis. 

Progress  and  Current  Program:  The  program  for  194b  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  1945.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  reach  as  many  addi¬ 
tional  families  who  need  this  type  of  assistance  an  is  possible  with 
the  loan  funds  available.  Prom  the  $67,500*000  authorized  for  rehabili¬ 
tation  loans  in  1945,  initial  loans  were  made  to  24,99*9  low-income  farm 
families,  and  supplemental  loans  were  made  to  102,390  borrowers  who 
needed  further  assistance  to  continue  their  progress  toward  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  (See  Table  IV.)  The  number  of  new  and  supplemental  loans  to  be 
made  in  1946  will  be  approximately  the  sane  as  in  1945. 

The  basic  methods  and  policies  followed  in  1945  eke  summarized  below. 

These  will  be  fundamental  in  the  1946  program, 

(a)  .Greater  emphasis  was  given  to  the  principle  that  a  sound  farm  and 
home  plan,  developed  by  the  borrower  with  the  assistance  of  the  PSA 
supervisor,  is  the  foundation  of  rural  rehabilitation.  Such  a  plan 
makes  the  borrower  and  his  family  aware  of  the  improvements  needed  in 
farm  and  hone  management  practices,  and  is  a  practical  chart  for  achieving 
those  improvements  within  the  limits  of  their  resources  and  capacities. 

It  stimulates  the  family's  initiative.  The  plan  also  provides  Parn 
Security  with  a  sound  basis  for  its  lending,  supervisory,  and  collecting 
activities . 

(b)  The  family's  tenure  status  is  considered  carefully  before  a  loan 
is  approved.  Under  short-time  leases  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  tenants  to  carry  on  well-balanced  farming.  Too  often  the 
land  is  used  inefficiently  and  without  full  benefit  to  either  land- 
owner  or  tenant.  Before  the  loan  is  made,  the  family  must  obtain  an 
acceptable  lea.se  on  land  that  is  adequate  in  type  a.nd  size.  About 

35  percent  of  the  tenant  families  on  the  rehabilitation  program  now 
have  written  leases,  many  of  them  covering  two  to  five  years, 

(c)  Borrowers  are  encouraged  to  produce  a,s  much  a.s  possible  of  their 
food  and  family  living  needs  and  feed  for  livestock,  in  order  to  reduce 
cash  expenses  and  at  the  same  time  have  e.  higher  standard  of  living. 
Health  is  improved  through  a.dequate  gardens,  ample  home  canning  end 
storage  of  food,  guidance  in  meal  planning  and  nutrition,  production 


of  subsistence  livestock  for  hone  requirements,  and  maintenance  of 
pure  water  supply  and  sanitary  facilities. 

(d)  As  an  aid  to  rehabilitation,  the  FSA  has  continued  to  assist 
small  farmers  in  obtaining  medical  care  at  a  cost  they  can  afford.  It 
was  recognized  in  the  early  days  of  rural  reha.bilita.ti on  that  unexpected 
expenses  for  emergency  medical  care,  or  the  chronic  illness  of  some 
member  of  the  family,  often  prevented  the  farmer  from  getting  ahead, 

or  even  caused  him  to  fail  completely.  The  FSA  and  the  State  and  local 
medical  societies  worked  out  arrangements  the.t  enabled  borrowers  in  p 
county  or  district  to  form  a  group  and  prepay  their  annual  fees  into 
a  pooled  fund  to  cover  the  medical  bills  of  the  group.  Membership  is 
voluntary  and  the  families  have  free  choice  of  participating  physicians, 
dentists  or  hospitals. 

(e)  The  FSA  encourages  borrowers  to  join  with  their  neighbors  in  ac¬ 
quiring  such  items  as  machinery  and  better  herd  sires  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  own  individually.  Loans  are  male  to  individual  farmers  needing 
financial  assistance  for  this  purpose.  These  group  services  enable 
low-income  farmers  to  keep  capital  investment  in  line  with  size  of 
operations  and  yet  taice  advantage  of  modern  production  methods  and 
equipment. 

(f)  The  services  of  County  FSA  Committees  were  used  more  fully  in. 

19^5  than  previously  in  an  effort  to  spread  the  benefits  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  assistance  to  the.  maximum  number  of  worthy  low-income  farmers. 

These  Committees  must  approve  all  applications  for  original  loans  before 
such  loans  can  be  made.  The  Committees  also  review  annually  the  progress 
of  families  who  have  been  borrowers  for  three  full  crop  years,  as  well 

as  families  whose  problems  are  particularly  serious  and  require  special 
attention  regardless'  of  how  long  they  have  been  borrowers. 

(g)  A  maximum  repayment  period  of  five  years  for  rehabilitation 
loans  to  any  individual  has  been  established,  thus  reducing  the  probe.- 
bility  that  families  will  be  retained  a.s  borrowers  longer  than  necessary 

(h)  Every  loan  is  limited  to  an  amount  determined  by  a  sound  farm 
and  home  plan,  and  no  loan  is  made  unless  the  plan  shows  that  the 
money  to  be  borrowed  can  be  repaid.  The  policy  on  loan  renewals  con¬ 
forms  with  sound  business  practices;  renewals  a.re  limited  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  rehabilitation  or  where  such 
action  increases  the  probability  of  collection  without  jeopardizing  the 
Government 1 s  interest. 

(i)  Collection  activity  he.s  become  an  integral  pant  of  the  planning 
and  supervisory  work  with  borrowers,  and  ea,ch  borrower  he.s  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  meeting  his  obligation  in  accordance 
with  his  repayment  schedule. 
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Borrowers1  Financial  Status:  Studies  of .borrowers 1  status  in  1945, 
are  "being  made,  A  comparison  of  several  items  in  their  1944  records 
with  similar  data  for  1943  has  recently  been  completed,  and  from  the 
following  summary  it  can  b  e  observed  that  there  wa, s  continued 'improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  averages  of  the  active  borrower  group  (See  Table  V 
for  information  by  states): 

Averages  of.  Selected  Items  for  Active  Standard  BE  Borrowers 


Average 


1944  1/  .  1943  2/ 


Acres  in  c rops  Acres 

74 

62 

Value  in  working  capital  •  $ 

2,185 

1,793 

Total  owned  end  of  year  3 / 

3,857 

3,554 

BR  debt  outstanding 

776 

802 

Toted,  owed  ‘  end  of  year 

1,335 

1,255 

Ret  worth  end  of  year 

2,522 

2,300 

Gross  family  income 

2,261 

2,072 

Gross  farm  income 

1,836 

1,724 

Cash  farm  income 

1,395 

1,374 

Crop  sales 

553 

480 

Livestock  and  livestock  product  sales 

830 

894 

Other  farm  income 

12 

Value  of  food  and  fuel  4/ 

44 1 

350 

Conservation  and  crop  bonus  payments 

45 

43 

Income  from  off-farm  work 

299 

264 

Other  non-farm  income 

81 

34 

Farm  Operating  expenses 

810 

676 

Ret  family  income 

1,451 

1,376 

l/  1944  BR  Family  Status  Report  of  Standard  Rural  Rehabilitation  Borrowers 
Active  in  1944. 

,2/  1943  Fa  mily  Progress  Report  of  Standard  Rural  Rehabilitation  Borrowers 
Active  in  1943. 

3/  Includes  read;  estate.  _  ■ 

<4/  Produced  on  the  home  farm  and  used  in  the  home  during  the  year. 


Improvements  in  Farming  and  Living  Conditions:  Statistics,  .such. as 
those  shown  in  the  table  above  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
p.rogress  these  families  are  making  toward  rehabilitation.  Their  progress 
in  other  respects  is  of  far  greater  significance.  Rehabilitation 
borroxirers  are  attaining  greater  security  and  a  more  useful  place  in 
agriculture,  because  of  better  tenure,  wiser  planning  of  their  enter¬ 
prises,  and  more  efficient  farm  and  home  management  practices.  They 
are  improving  and  conserving  the  soil,  building  up  livestock  and  poultry 
programs.  They  are  making  the  fundamental  adjustments  in  their  farming 
which  will  a.ssure  stability  in  the  future.  Borrowers  are  obtaining  more 
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adequate  household  furnishings,  raising  end  conserving  more  food  for 
hone  use,  inproving  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  home  and  on 
the  farn,  providing  their  children  with  greater  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion,  As  these  families  overcome  the  handicaps  of  low-income  and  in¬ 
security  through  the  use  of  improved  methods  and  sound  financing,  they 
become  more  active  in  community  and  civic  affairs,  assuming  their 
obligations  and  exercising  their  privileges  as  citizens  more  fully. 

Loans;  Prom  the  beginning  of  this  program  in  1935  to  June  30,  1945, 
rural  rehabilitation  assistance,  in  the  form  of  reasonable  loans  and 
practical  guidance  in  farn  and  home  planning  and  management, -has  been 
made  available  to  more  than  890,000  low-income  farm  families  throughout 
the  nation.  These  families  were  unable  to  secure  from  any  other  source 
the  necessary  financing  to  enable  them  to  carry. on  adequate,  and  self- 
supporting  farn  operations.  As  of  June  30,  1945,  over  37*+* 000  of  these 
borrowers  had.  repaid  their  indebtedness  to  the  Government  in  full, 

Very  few  of  these  farmers  will  require  further  loans  from  the  Farm 
Security  Administration, 

Collection  on  Rehabilitation  Loans:  Total  collections  in  19^5  amounted 
to  Jpl22,0l4, 807  (See  Table  VI  and  Figure  l).  As  of  June  30,  1945,-64,2 
percent  of  the  principal  advanced  in  rehabilitation  loans  since  1935 
ha.d  been  repaid.  Cumulative  principal  and  interest  payments  amounted 
to  73.2  percent  of  cumulative  advances.  The  amount  of  principal  repaid, 
including  prepayments,  was  89.8  percent  of  the  amount  which  ha.d  come 
due  (See  Tables  VII  and  VIII  and  Figures  2  and  3). 

Probable  Losses;  To  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  probable 
ultimate  losses  the  Government  will  sustain  on  rehabilitation  loans,  the 
County  FSA  Supervisors  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  every  rehabilita¬ 
tion  loan  to  an  individual  (except  active  ca.ses)  on  which  there  was  an 
unpaid  balance  as  of  December  31,  1944,  On  the  basis  of  this  review, 
it  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  loans  to  individuals  amounting  to 
$813,278,988,  a  total  of  $729,716,078  will  be  collected,  leaving  an 
estimated  loss  of  only  $83,562,910,  or  10,3  percent  of  the  amount  loaned 
It  is  significant  that  the  estimated  loss  from  loans  made  during  the  six 
years  from _193S  through  1943.  is  less  than  the  estimated  loss  from  loans 
made  in  the  three  years  1935>  193^  and  1937.  Taking  into  consideration 
cooperative  and  other  types  of  loans  made  under  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program,  it  is  estimated  that  losses  on  loans  made  through  December  31» 
1944,  will  not  exceed  $100,000,000  to  $115,000,000. 

Grants:  Grant  funds  were  used  in  1945  only  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
to  aid  medical  care,  and  health  groups,  and  to  further  the  environmental 
sanitation  work  in  Puerto  Rico.  Grants  made  in  emergency  cases  to  re¬ 
lieve  human  suffering  totaled  $200,  Grants  for  medico.1  cane  programs 
totaled  $174,550.  Grants  for  furthering  the  environmental  sanitation 
work  in  Puerto  Rico,  where  sanitary  conditions  and  the.  lank  of  pure 
water  have  seriously  reta.rded  the  rehabilitation  of  needy  families, 
totaled  $21,869  (See  Table  IS). 
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Project  Liquidation: 

132  Resettlement  Projects;  As  of  June  30,  1945,  the  number  of  unsold  re¬ 
settlement  project  farm  units  had  been  reduced  to  1,434,  involving  ap¬ 
proximately  SO, 000  acres,  as  compared  to  2,532  units  consisting  of  approx¬ 
imately  196,000  acres  unsold  as  of  June  30,  1944.  Seventy-one  of  the  152 
projects  had  been  completely  liquidated,  including  the  disposition  of 
all  community  facilities,  surplus  acreage,  etc.,  leaving  81  projects  on 
which  some  liquidation  activity  is  yet  to  be  performed.  It  is  anticipa¬ 
ted  that  the  majority  of  the  remaining  farm  units  'will  be  sold  prior  to 
June  30 »  1946  (See  Table  I). 

The  total  investment  of  the  Government  in  the  152  resettlement  projects 
as  of  June  30,  1945,  was  $70,775,970,  of  which  $13,092,379  represented 
the  cost  of  community  facilities  end  other  costs  not  applicable  -to  re¬ 
organized  farm  units.  Of  the  $57,683,591  representing  the  total  cost 
of  reorganized  farm  units,  $29,245,447  has  been  recovered  thrqugh  sales, 
resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  $18,906,305.  Project  property  costing 
$1,634,928  has  been  transferred  or  conveyed  to  other  agencies.  The 
farm  units  yet  to  be  sold  represent  a  capital  investment  of  $7,896,911 
(See  Tables  II  and  III). 

Of  the  project  property  other  than  farm  units  and  consisting  of  community 
facilities,  surplus  land  and  surplus  residential  property  having  a.  cost 
value  of  $13,092,379,  disposition  ha.s  been  made  as  of  June  30,  1945,  of 
property  in  the  amount  of  $3,520,028.  This  compares  to  total  disposi¬ 
tions  as  of  June  30,  1944,  of  $1,065, 206.  On  June  30,  19^5,  there  re¬ 
mained  unsold  property  representing  a  capital  investment  of  $9,572,351 
and  involving  approximately  145,000  acres. 

Defense  Relocation  Corporations;  Land  purchases  by  the  defense  reloca¬ 
tion  corporations  we re  financed  through  loans  from  the  PSA.  Cumulative 
loan  advances  amounted  to  $9,921,768.  As  of  June  30,  19^5,  principal 
in  the  amount  of  $890,900  had  fallen  due  and  $1,714,520  had.  been  repaid. 

In  addition,  interest  payment  of  $663,443  had  been  made.  Of  the  total 
collections  amounting  to  $2,377,963,  $2, 025^208 ‘ was  received" during  the- 
fi seal" year  1945.  Of  the  total  acreage,  257,433  -  the  cost  of  which, 
including  development,  amounted  to  $10,227,192  -  83,427  acres  were  sold 
as  of  June  30,  19^5,  for  $2,591,670.  This  compares  to  acres  sold  on 
June  30,  1944,  of  23,140. 

Land  Purchasing  Associations;  Land  purchases  by  the  land  purchasing 
associations  were  financed  through  loans  from  the  PSA,  and  information 
is  not  availa.ble  as  to  the  cost  of  such  land.  However,  as  of  June  30, 
1945,  the  Government  investment  as  represented  by  the  loans  is  as 
follows:  Advances,  $5»8o9,6ll;  Principal  due,  $1,789,875;  Principal 
Repayments,  $1,605,022;  Interest  Payments,  $201,390.  Of  the  total  col¬ 
lections  of  $l,806,4l2,  $1,183,825  wa.s  received  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945. 

Miscellaneous  Projects:  On  eleven  of  the  fourteen  miscellaneous  projects 
for  which  land  was  acquired  by  direct  purchase,  the  Government  investment 
amounted  to  $1,372,710.  Of  the  131,506  acres  involved  in  these  eleven 
projects,  24,4l6  acres  had  been  sold  as  of  June  30,  19^5,  as  compared  to 
21-044  on  June  30,  1944, 
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The  other  three  projects — Cherry  Lake  Farms,  Florida,  Pine  Mountain 
Valley,  Georgia,  and  Dyess  Farms,  Arkansas — ivere  developed  with  funds 
granted  to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
and  were  turned  over  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  for  manage¬ 
ment  in  November,  1939.  The  property  in  each  instance  is  in  the  name 
of  a  corporation  established  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  the  total  cost  of  each 
project  is  not  available  'to  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  How¬ 
ever,  loans 'in  the  amount  of  $940,720  were  made  by  FSA  to  associations 
on  two  of  the  projects.  As  of  June  30,  1945,  $226,486  had  fallen  due 
and  $233,072  had  been  repaid,  plus  $63,327  in  interest.  Of  the  total 
36,341.  acres  originally  acquired,  20,102  acres  have  been  sold  as  of 
June  30,  1945,  as  compared  to  17,232  sold  on  June  30,.  1944. 

Farm  Labor  Supply  Centers:  As  of  June  30,  1945,  1,859  acres  of  land 
formerly  used  in  connection  with  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Program  had  been 
returned  to.  Farm  Security  Administration.  Of  this  total,  177  acres 
represented  surplus  land  of  two  centers  and  the  remaining  1,682  acres 
comprised  the  Delmo  Labor  Hones  in  Missouri,  none  of  which  had  been 
sold' on  June  30,  3-945. 
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Northampton  Farms,  Northampton 
Pennsylvania  Ffcrms,  Bradford  and  8  Others 
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been  collected  as  interest.  Figures  for  fiscal  year  1946  are  estimated.  Corporation  Trust  funds  are  omitted.. 
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(b)  Farm  Tenancy 


Appropriated  funds: 

Appropriation  Act,  1946 . . .  $2, 500,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to  the 

Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of-  1945  .  +^>6^,000 

Total  anticipated  'a vails.hle  ,  1946  .  2 , 865 ,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  .  2,304,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  -49,225 

Other  decrease  -11 ,775  .  -6l ,000 


Authorization  for  borrowings  from  RFC  for  loans: 

Authorization,  1946  .  .  ,  . . ....... . .  50*000,000 

Authorization,  Budget  estimate,  1947  .  ^0 ,000 ,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

19IF6 

(e  stimated) 

I957 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses 

2,  Overtime  pay  . 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 

$1,247,027 

178,621 

$2,812,211 

49,225 

$2,800,725 

-$11,486 

-49,225 

miscellaneous  receipts, 

Public  Law  529  . . 

Transferred  to:' 

835 

-  - 

—  — 

—  — 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 

Division  of  Disburse- 

ment,  Treasury 

Department"  . 

"Printing  and  binding, 

2,874 

3,520 

3,231 

-289 

Division  of  Disburse¬ 
ment,  Treasury 
Department"  . 

48 

44 

44 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

70,595 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  available  . 

1,500,000 

2,865,000 

2,804,000 

-61,000 

Anticipated  supplemental 

-  - 

-365,000 

-  - 

Total  appropriated 

,  ■ 

■>' 

funds  . 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,804,000 

3.  Loans  (RFC  funds)  .. 

11,699,846 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

—  — 

(See  next  page). 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $6l,000  in  appropriated  funds  for  19^7  consists  of  the 
$49,225,  decrease  for  overtime  and  a  net  decrease  of  $11,775  constituting 

(1)  a  decrease  of  $22,775  included  in  the  1946  estimated  supplemental 
for  costs  of  Eederal  Employees  Pay  Act,  hut  excluded  from  the  1947  esti¬ 
mate,  representing  additional' costs  resulting  from  acceleration  of 
within-grade  salary  advancement s  reauired  in  1946  hy  the  Pay  Act,  and 

(2)  a.n  increase  of  $11,000  in  the  estimates  for  placing  on  a,  full-year 
basis  in  1947,  vdthin-gra.de  salary  advancements  which  a.re  estimated  to 
he  in  effect  for' only  a' part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946. 


The  1947  Loan  Program: 


(a)  Loans  to  ITon- veterans :  It  appears  that  hy  1947  applications 
from  non-veterans  for  loans  for  the  purchase  of  farms  under  Title  I 
of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act  will  increase  in  volume  as  farmers 
engaged  in  war  industries  return  to  farms.  Availability  of  farms  at 
prices  consistent ‘with  earning  capacity  values  may,  and  prohahly  will , 
continue  to  limit ; the  number  of  sound  loans  that  can  he  made.  However, 
farm  real  estate  prices  will  vary  from  state  to  state,  county  to 
county,  and  community  to  community.  A  loan  authorization  of  $25,000,000 
is  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  loans  where  sound  purchases 
can  he  made.  Some  states  may  not  need  all  of  their  loan  cruotas.  If 
so,  only  those  amounts  that  can  he  safely  invested  would  he  borrowed 
from  REG.  It  is  a  case  of  authorising  more  money  than  can  he  used 
in  some  states  in  .order  to  have  enough  in  other  states. 


(h)  Loans  to  Veterans: 
1946  program  indicate  a 
from  veterans.  This  is 
and  (2)  the  curtailment 
employment  in  industry, 
type  of  loan  from  World 
than  during  the  current 


Reports  submitted  hy  field  offices  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  these  loans 
due  to  (l)  the  increased  rate  of  discharges, 
of  war  production,  with  less  opportunity  for 
Thus  dt  seems  probable  that  demand  for  this 
War  II  veterans  will  he  greater  during  19^7 
fiscal:  year. 


CHANGES  III  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Change 

No. 

1  To  enable  the  Secretary  [through  the  War  Rood  Administration] 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Bankhcad- 
Jones  I'arm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937  (7  U.  S.C.  1000- 
1006),  as  follows: 


Salaries  and  expenses:  Eor  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
2  with  the  making  of  loans  [under  title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Earm  Tenant  Act,  approved  July  22,  1937  (7  U. S.C.  1000-1006),] 
and  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the  United  States  on  account 
of  loans  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 


3 
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Change 

Ho. 

•  said  Act,  including  the  employment  of- persons  and  means  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  exclusive  of  printing  and 
binding',  as  authorized  by  said  Act,  [52,500-, 000]  $2,304,000. 

loans:  Dor  loans  to  individual  farmers  in  accordance  with 

4  title  I  of  [the  Bankhead- Jones.  Farm  Tenant  Act,  approved 
July  22,  1937  (7  U. S.C.  1000-1006}]  said  Act  and  section 

5  505(d)  of  the  Servicemen's  Head justment  Act  of  1944  ([Public 
Law  346]  33  U.S.C.  694e(b)),  *  *  * 

The  first  change  in  language  eliminates  the  words  "through  the  War  Pood 
Administration"  since  that  Administration  .was  abolished  by  executive 
Order  9577. 

'The  second  change  eliminates  the  reference  and  citation  to  the  basic 
legislation  since  it  is  ouoted  in  the  opening  paragraph  and  its  repetition 
is  considered  unnecessary.  (See  also  third  change  in  language.) 

The  third- change  inserts  the  words  "title  I  of"  to  furnish  proper  refer¬ 
ence  in  lieu  of  the  reference  and  citation  eliminated  as  explained,  in 
the  second,  change  in  language ,  above. 

The  fourth  change  eliminates  the  reference  and  citation  to  the  Act 
which  is  furnished  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  language  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  therefor  the  words. "said  Act"  for  the  purpose  of  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  language. 

The  fifth  change  merely  inserts,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  standard 
method,  the  proper  code  citation  to  Public  Law  - 346  in  lieu  of  continued 
reference  to  the  public  lav;  number. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective :  (a)  Pursuant  to  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Parm  Tenant 

Act  of  July  22,  1937.  to  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of  farms  and 
farm  homes  hy  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers  and  sharecroppers;  to  correct 
the  economic  instability  resulting  from  some  present  forms  of  farm 
tenancy;  to  preserve  the  family-tyne  farm  in  America;  to  correct 
maladjustments  of  population  to  the  land  which  result  in  wasted  man¬ 
power  and  impoverishment  of  the.  land  and  people.  (b)  Pursuant  to 
Section  5^3  of  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  Title  I  of  the  3ankhead-Jon.es  Parm  Tenant  Act  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  The  evils  of  certain  forms  of  farm 
tenancy,  causing  impoverishment  of  land  and  people,  are  too  well  known 
to  reciuire  restatement  or  elaboration.  According  to  the  census  of 
1940,  34.7  percent  of  all  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  as  against 
42  percent  in  1930. 

This  does  not  mean,  a.s  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  the  problems  of 
tenancy  are  disappearing  or  that  they  are  self-liquidating.  On  the 
contrary,  the  census  of  1940  reveals  that  certain  unwholesome  trends 
are  in  progress.  Por  example,  the  land  in  farms  of  one  thousand 
acres  or  more  in  size  increased  from  28  percent  of  all  farm  land  to  34.3 
percent  between  1930  and  1940.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
family- type  farms  decreased.  Parm  tenants  and  sharecroppers  were 
crowded  down  into  the  farm  labor  class.  In  1940,  59*  percent  of  all 
males  on  farms  were  non-landowners  as  aginst  57-2  percent  in  1930. 

The  merit  and  strength  of  the  family-type  farm  in  the  national  economy 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  war  period.  ..  All  over  the  country  there 
we  re  labor  shortages  on  larger-  than-family-typa  farms,  whil-e -at  the 
same  tine  there  was  wasted  manpower  on  smaller- then-family- type  farms. 
The  right  balance  as  between  land  and  labor  has  prevailed  on  the 
family- t^noe  farms. 

Added  to  the  long-time  aspects  of  the  problem  of  tenancy  is  the 
current  problem  of  providing  suitable  opportunities  on  farms  for 
returning  veterans  and  displaced  war  workers.  This  problem  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  rising  farm  real  estate  prices.  However,  the  Parm 
Security  Administration  has  found  that  there  are  still  many  local 
areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  farms  can  be  purchased  at  prices 
reasonably  consistent  with  ea.rning  capacity  values  if  sufficient 
freedom  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  farms  and  in  the  distribution 
of  loan  funds.  It  is  the  policy  to  refrain  from  making  loans  when 
prices  asked  for  farms  are  out  of  line  with  their  long-time  earning 
capacity  values.  A  County  Committee  of  three  farmers  must  certify 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  and  as  to  the  amount  which  the 
Committee  finds  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the  farm  to  be  acquired. 
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Progress  and  Current  Program: 

Allocation  of  funds:  Section  4  of  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jone s  Parm 
Tenant  Act  provides  that  in  making  loans  under  this  title,  the  amount 
which  is  devoted  to  such  purposes  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  he 
distributed  equitably  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  on  the 
basis  of  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy,  as  determined  by 
the  Seci etary.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  allocations  have 
been,  computed  ea.ch  year  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  census  data 
available  which  at  present  is  the  1940  census..  Allocations  to  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  $25,000,000  for  non- veterans 1  loans 
have  been  ma.de  for  the  1946  fisca.1  yea.r  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  (See  Table  II.) 

Exception  lor  loans  to  veterans:  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to 
this  allocation  requirement  for  ha.lf  of  the  loan  funds  available  during 
the  ± i s cal  year  194c.  Section  505  (b)  of  Title  II  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  provides  that  any  person  who  is  found  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  be  s,  veteran  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of.  this  title  and  who  is  found  by  the  Secreta.ry  of  Agriculture, 
by  reason  of  his  ability  and  experience,  including  training  as  a 
vocational  trainee,  to  be  likely  fo  ca.rry  out  successfully  undertakings 
required  of  him  under  a  loan  which  may  be  ma.de  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Earrn  Tenant  Act,  shall  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  such  Act 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  a  farm  tenant.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  1946  provides  that  $ 25, 000, 000  of 
the  $50,000,000  authorized  for  loans  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Parm 
Tenant  Act  shall  be  available  for  loans  to  veterans  eligible  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act,  and  that  this  $25,000,000  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the 
Bankhead— Jones  iarm  Tenant  Act,  among  the  Sta.tes  and  Territories  in 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  loans. 

Loan  approvals  and  applications:  Prom  the  passage  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones. Parm  Tenant  Act  in  1937  through  June  30,  1945,  38,089  loans 
totaling  $222,489,779  had  been  approved  for  worthy  farmers  to  enable 
them  to  purcha.se  family-type  farms.  Each  year  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cations  1  or  the  loans  has  greatly  exceeded  the  number  which  could  be 
approved  within  the  limits  of  available  funds.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1945,  63,146  applications  were  received  but  only  1,870  loans 
were  approved.  (See  Tables  III  and  IV.) 

Of  the  $15,000,000  available  in  1945,  $11, 699 >246  was  obliga.ted. 

Three  factors,  individually  or  in  combination,  prevented  the  use  of 
the  full  amount  authorized:  (l)  the  allocation  formula  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act,  which  docs  not  permit  the  transfer 
of  funds  oe tween  States  on  the  basis  of  demand  or  availability  of 
farms;  (2)  tnc  restriction  in  the  1945  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act 
limiting  tnc  size  of  loans  to  the  a.vcra.gc  value  of  fa.rms  30  a.cros  or 
more  in  size  in  a  county,  parish  or  locality,  as  determined  by  the 
1940  census;  and  (3)  the  high  prices  of  farm  real  estate  in  man??-  area.s. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1946  greater  flexibility  is  possible  in  the  use  of 
the  $25,000,000  author  ization  for  veterans'  loans,  since  neither  the 
allocation  formula  nor  the  price  limitation  clause  of  the  1946 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  applies  to  the  use  of  this  part  of  the 
total  loan  authorization. 

During  the  month  of  June  1945,  195  veterans  applied  for  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  loans.  Applications  by  veterans  from  October  1944  through 
June  1945  avera.ged  151  per  month.  Sixty-six  loans  totaling  $336,784 
were  approved  for  veterans  in  the  fiscal  year  1945,  and  791  appli¬ 
cations  were  on  hand  when  the  year  ended.  (See  Table  V. ) 

Size  of  loans  and  type  of  farms;  The  average  size  of  loans  has  been 
$5,852  for  38,089  farms  purchased  during  the  eight  years  the  Tenant 
Purcha.se  Program  has  been  in  existence.  All  farms  purchased  are 
carefully  appraised  on  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  using  average 
long-time  yields  and  prices  for  computing  agricultural  values.  In 
addition  to  this  conservative  technical  appraisal,  the  Act  reouires 
that  a  local  County  Committee  of  three  farmers  must  certify  to  the 
applicant's  eligibility  and  to  the  agricultural  value  of  each  farm 
before  a  loan  to  buy  it  can  be  approved. 

During  1945  the  average  purchase  price  paid  for  the  farm  unit  itself, 
exclusive  of  expenditures  for  building  repairs  or  land  improvements, 
was  $4,230  or  less  than  $33  Per  acre.  In  addition,  the  average  size 
loan  included  $196  for  land  improvements,  $700  for  buildings  other 
than  dwellings  and  $Sl6  for  new  dwellings  or  repairs  to  existing 
dwellings.  (See  Table  VI  for  distribution  of  amounts  of  loans  for 
fisca.l  year  1945.) 

These  farms  are  economic  farm  management  units  of  a  size  that  can  be 
operated  successfully  by  an  average  farm  family  without  the  hiring  of 
outside  labor  except  during  brief  peak-load  periods  such  as  planting 
and  harvest  time.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  purchased  through 
1945  has  been  135  acres,  a.s  compared  to  the  average -acreage  of  227 
for  all  farms  of  30  acres  or  more  as  reflected  in  the  1940  census. 

(See  Table  VII.)  Each  fa  .rm  has  an  estimated  income  capacity  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  an  accepta.ble  standard  of  living,  pay  annua.  1 
operating  expenses,  pay  for  and  maintain  the  foundation  livestock, 
workstock  and  farm  and  home  eouipment,  and  repay  the  loan  with 
interest  at  3  percent  within  a  period  of  40  yea, rs. 

Collections :  The  Bankhead- Jones  Earm  Tenant  Act  contained  the  first 
legislative  recognition  by  Congress  that  farming  is  a  business 
characterized  by  low  a.nd  high  income  fluctuation  and  that  debt-paying 
ability  rises  and  falls  correspondingly.  Section  48  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  provide  for  a  system  of  variable 
payments  "under  which  a  surplus  above  the  'required  payment  will  be 
collected  in  periods  of  above-normal  production  or  prices  and  employed 
to  reduce  payments  below  the  recmired  payment  in  periods  of  subnormal 
production  or  prices." 
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Since  July  1 ,  194l  all  new  payment  contracts  have  included  this 
variable  payment  provision,  these  borrowers  having  agreed  to  pay 
more  on  their  farm  purchase  debts  in  high- income  years  in  order  to 
pay  less  in  low-income  years.  As  of  December  J>1 ,  1944,  27,933 
families  were  using  the  variable  payment  plan,  end  6,621  borrowers 
were  still  undef  contract  to  pay  fixed  amounts  of  principal  and 
interest  annua.  1 1  y . 

Tenant  purchase  borrowers’  success  in  further  improving  their 
financial  position  during  a.  period  of  favorable  agricultural  income 
is  seen  in . collection  reports  for  the  calendar  year  1944.  If  the 
variable  payment  borrowers  with  payments  due  during  1944  had  paid 
only  "schedule”,  which  is  the  amount  reouired  to  amortize  their  debts 
in  40  eoual .annual  installments,  they  would  have  pe.id  $7,021,645. 

They  actually  paid  $16,877,550,  which  is  $9,655,905  more  than  schedule. 
This  surpasses  the  record  of  any  previous  year. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  December  31 ,  1944,  the 
active  variable  payment  borrowers  had  made  cumulative  payments  of 
$34,823,049  as  against  $19,747,631  which  would  have  been  due  under 
a  fixed  payment  contract.  This  places  these  families  $15,075,218, 
or  76  percent  ahead  of  schedule.  (See  Table  VIII.) 

Sixty- six  percent,  as  compared  to  57  percent  the  year  before,  of  the 
active  variable  payment  borrowers  were  ahead  of  schedule  as  of 
December  31,  1944,  by  an  avera.ge  of  $912.  This  amounts  to  about 
three  average  annual  installments  of  principal  and  interest. 

Sixteen  percent  were  exactly  on  schedule.  Only  18  percent,  as  com¬ 
pared  ta  25  percent  the  year  before,  were  behind  schedule  by  yn 
average  amount  of  $232  or  the  eouivalent  of  less  than  one  annual 
installment  of  principal  and  interest.  In  other  words,  during  the 
calendar  year  1944,  the  number  of  va.ria.ble  payment  borrowers  ahead 
of  schedule  increased  9  percent,  and  the  number  behind  schedule 
decreased  7  percent. 

Por  all  tenant  purchase  borrowers,  including  those  paying  fixed 
annual  amounts,  33,067  borrowers  who  were  active  at  the  close  of 
1944  (excluding  borrowers  who  have  paid  in  full)  had  made  cumulative 
payments  of  $4l, 360,956  as  conpa.red  with  $26,268,225  reouired  to 
amortize  their  loans  in  40  years.  This  places  them  $15,092,723,  or  57 
percent  ahead  of  schedule.  In  addition,  the  33,067  families  paid 
$13,771,995  in  the  form  of  extra,  payments  (including  refunds  on  loans, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  mortga.ged  property,  and  advance  payments 
by  borrowers  under  contract  to  pay  fixed  amounts  annually). 

In  comparing  the  amounts  of  principal  and  interest  repaid  to  the 
amounts  for  which  all  borrowers  have  been  billed,  it  is  found  that 
98.1  percent  of  the  amounts  which  have  fallen  due  have  been  repaid. 

On  March  31 ,  1945  there  were  4.527  borrowers  delincment  in  an  a.verage 
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amount  of  $217.  This  represents  ?.  reduction  of  in  the  number  of 
delinquents ’as  compared  to  June  J,0 ,  1944  although  there  is  an  average 
increase  of  approximately  $20  per  "borrower  in  the  amount  delinquent. 
(See  Tables  IX,  X,  and  XI.)  As  of  June  J>0,  19"45»  1,638  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  borrowers  had  pa.id  for  their  farms  in  full. 

The  program  established  under  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  can  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  practical  and  successful  means  of 
achieving  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  An  organization  for  operating  the 
program  has  been  developed  and  it  can  be  expanded  as  the  program 
expands.  Farm  tenants,  farm  laborers  and  sharecroppers  have,  shown 
that  they  are  eager  for  the  loans  and  that  they  are  able  to  become 
successful  owner-operators  and  retire  their  debts.  The  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  loan  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  veterans.  It 
appears  that  there  -is  ample  justification  for  expanding  the  program 
gradually  when  the  farm  real  estate  situation  stabilizes. 
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Table  / _  Farm  Tenancy:  Method  of  Determining  the  Percentage  Distribution 

for  Allocating  Loan  Fund*,  by  States 


State 

and 

territory 

(1) 

Farm 

population 
1940  a / 

(2) 

Percentage 

of 

tenancy 

1940  b/ 

(3) 

Allocation  factor: 

Farm  population  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  percentage 
of  tenancy  1940  c7 

(4) 

Percentage 

distribution 

of 

funds  d/ 

(5) 

U.  S.  TOTAL 

31.782,907 

38.591 

12,351,408 

100.0000000 

Alabama 

1,343,080 

58.782 

789,489 

6.3918966 

Arlsona 

114,448 

11.588 

13,262 

0.1073742 

Arkansas 

1,113.102 

53-279 

593,050 

4.8014734 

California 

$70.4?6 

19.146 

128,360 

I.0392317 

Colorado 

252.863 

37.207 

94,083 

O.7617167 

Connecticut 

104,810 

7-173 

7.518 

O.O6O8677 

Delaware 

u5.974 

32.566 

14,972 

0.1212160 

District  of  Columbia 

227 

18.462 

42 

O.OOO3393 

Florida 

305,240 

25-170 

76,829 

0.6220254 

Georgia 

1.367.627 

60.107 

822,040 

6.6554315 

Idaho 

202,582 

25.543 

51.746 

0.4189443 

Illinois 

978.907 

43.095 

421,860 

3,4154806 

Indiana 

816,408 

28.291 

230,970 

1.8699890 

Iowa 

930,810 

47.574 

442,824 

3.5852068 

Kansas 

606,944 

44.920 

272.639 

2.2073534 

Kentucky 

1,261,040 

33-146 

417,984 

3-3841024 

Louisiana 

853.949 

59-442 

507,604 

4.1096879 

Maine 

176,273 

6.462 

11.391 

0.0922224 

Maryland 

245,623 

26.107 

64,125 

0.5191699 

Masseu&usetts 

147,214 

7.101 

10,454 

0.0846354 

Michigan 

870,832 

16.952 

147.623 

1.1951951 

Minnesota 

914,609 

32.337 

295.757 

2.3945212 

Mississippi 

1,403,142 

66.240 

929.441 

7-5249817 

Missouri 

1,125,413 

35-594 

400,580 

3. 2431887 

Montana 

176,054 

27.836 

49.006 

0.3967676 

Nebraska 

498,220 

52.822 

263,170 

2.1306862 

Nevada 

15,862 

14.442 

2,291 

0.0185468 

Hew  Hampshire 

70.484 

6.367 

4,488 

0.0363337 

New  Jersey 

143.058 

15.618 

22.343 

0.1808927 

Hew  Mexico 

178.349 

17.039 

30.389 

0.2460358 

New  York 

730.453 

12.754 

93.162 

0.7542620 

North  Carolina 

1,659,477 

44.372 

736.343 

5.9616124 

North  Dakota 

327.943 

45.127 

147.991 

1.1981697 

Ohio 

1.088,655 

26.273 

286,022 

2.3157061 

Oklahoma 

930,412 

54.440 

506,516 

4.1008786 

Oregon 

258,751 

18.239 

47.194 

0.3820907 

Pennsylvania 

914,799 

16.031 

146,651 

1.1873255 

Rhode  Island 

17.308 

10,252 

1.774 

0.0143661 

South  Carolina 

916,611 

56.110 

514,310 

4.1639819 

South  Dakota 

307. 318 

52.996 

162,866 

1.3186046 

Tennessee 

1.275.582 

40.278 

513.779 

4.1596787 

Texas 

2.159.548 

48.914 

1.056.321 

8.5522334 

Utah 

104,658 

13.286 

13.905 

0.1125771 

Vermont 

106,532 

9.940 

10,589 

0.0857334 

Virginia 

986,447 

26.936 

265.709 

2.1512474 

Washington 

340,402 

17.704 

60,265 

0.4879162 

Vest  Virginia 

532,615 

22.742 

121,127 

O.98O676O 

Wisconsin 

882,938 

22-989 

202,979 

1.6433641 

Wyoming 

72.892 

24.224 

17.657 

0.1429583 

Alaska 

2.393  *J 

20.064 

480 

O.OO38872 

Hawaii 

149,435  sJ 

70.667  , 

105,601 

0.8549732 

Puerto  Rico 

1,084,168  e / 

20.646  e/ 

223,837 

1.8122413 

a/  1940  Census  of  Population  of  Total  factor  le  sum  of  State  factors. 

t]  Number  of  t«n.nt-nr.r»t»d  farms  divided  &/  State  factor  divided  by  Column  *4*  total, 

by  number  of  all  farms  for  each  State:  •/  Estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Ceneus. 

Census  of  Agriculture.  1940. 
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Table'  Farm  Tenancy:  Estimated  Distribution  of  Loans  by  States,  Fiscal  Years 

19U6  and  19^7 


State 

and 

Territory 

(i) 

Relative  Farm 
population 
and  prevalence 
of  tenancy 
(2) 

Fiscal  Year  I9U6 

Fiscal  Year  19^7 

Number 

of 

borrowers 

(3) 

Amount 

of 

loan 

(6) 

Average 

Per 

borrower 

(5) 

Number 

of 

borrowers 

(6) 

Amount 

of 

loan 

(7) 

Average 

per 

borrower 

(8) 

D.  S.  TOTAL 

100 %00 

6,166 

*25,000.000  1/ 

6,000 

U,  166 

*25,000,000  1/ 

6,000 

Alabama 

6.39 

380 

1,597.976 

6,200 

380 

1,597,976 

6,200 

Arizona 

0.11 

2 

26,866 

10,500 

2 

26,866 

10,500 

Ark  an  aas 

L.80 

255 

1,200,568 

4,700 

255 

1,200,368 

6,700 

California 

1.06 

26 

259,806 

10,600 

26 

259,808 

10,600 

Colorado 

0.76 

18 

190,629 

10,200 

18 

190,629 

10,200 

Connecticut 

0.06 

1 

15,217 

8,600 

1 

15,217 

8,600 

Delaware 

0.12 

5 

30,306 

5,800 

5 

30,306 

5.800 

District  of  Columbia 

A 

0 

85 

0 

85 

Florida 

0.62 

33 

155.506 

6,700 

33 

155.506 

6,700 

Georgia 

6.66 

387 

1,663,858 

6,300 

387 

1,663,858 

6.300 

Idaho 

0.!j2 

9 

106,736 

10,600 

9 

106,736 

10,600 

Illinois 

3.62 

81 

853,870 

10,500 

81 

853.870 

10,500 

Indiana 

1.86 

50 

667,697 

9,300 

50 

667,697 

9,300 

^Iowa 

3.59 

97 

896,302 

9,200 

97 

896,302 

9,200 

7  a  ansa  s 

2.21 

63 

551,838 

8,700 

63 

551.838 

8,700 

Kentuoky 

3.38 

120 

866,026 

7,000 

120 

866,026 

7,000 

Louisiana 

6.11 

171 

1,027,622 

6, 000 

171 

1,027,622 

6,000 

Maine 

0.09 

6 

23,056 

5,600 

6 

23.056 

5,600 

Maryland 

0.52 

17 

129,792 

7,500 

17 

129,792 

7,500 

Massachusetts 

0,09 

3 

21.159 

7,000 

3 

21,159 

7,000 

Michigan 

1,20 

60 

298,799 

7,600 

60 

298,799 

7.600 

Minnesota 

2.60 

69 

598,630 

8,600 

69 

598,630 

8, 600 

Mississippi 

7.53 

356 

1,881,266 

5,300 

356 

1,881,266 

5.300 

Missouri 

3.26 

126 

810,797 

6,600 

126 

810,797 

6,600 

Montana 

0.60 

9 

99,192 

11,000 

9 

99,192 

11,000 

Nebraska 

2.13 

56 

532,672 

9,800 

54 

532,672 

9,800 

Nevada 

0.02 

0 

6,637 

0 

6,637 

New  Hampshire 

0.06 

1 

9,086 

6,000 

1 

9.086 

6,000 

New  Jersey 

0.18 

5 

65,218 

8,500 

5 

65.218 

8,500 

New  Mexico 

0.25 

6 

61,509 

9,000 

6 

61,509 

9,000 

New  York 

0.76 

29 

188,566 

6,600 

29 

188,566 

6,600 

North  Carolina 

5.96 

317 

1,690,603 

4,700 

317 

1,690.603 

6,700 

North  Dakota 

1.20 

62 

299,563 

7,ooo 

62 

299,563 

7,000 

Ohio 

2.32 

71 

578,927 

8,100 

71 

578,927 

8,100 

Oklahoma 

6.10 

165 

1,025,220 

6,200 

165 

1,025,220 

6,200 

Oregon 

0.38 

10 

95,523 

9,6oo 

10 

95.523 

9,600 

Pennsylvania 

1.19 

69 

296,831 

6,000 

69 

296,831 

6,000 

Rhode  Island 

0.02 

0 

3,592 

0 

3,592 

kSouth  Carolina 

6.16 

236 

1,060,996 

6,600 

236 

1,060,996 

6,600 

piouth  Dakota 

1.32 

61 

329,651 

8,000 

61 

329,651 

8,000 

Tennessee 

4.16 

I89 

1,039,920 

5,500 

I89 

1,039,920 

5.500 

Texas 

8.55 

285 

2,138,058 

7,500 

285 

2,138,058 

7.500 

Utah 

0.11 

3 

28,166 

8,300 

3 

28,166 

8,300 

Vermont 

0.09 

3 

21,633 

5.600 

3 

21,633 

5,600 

Virginia 

2.15 

97 

537,812 

5,500 

97 

537,812 

5.500 

Washington 

0.69 

13 

121,980 

9,100 

13 

121,960 

9.100 

West  Virginia 

0.98 

51 

265,169 

6,800 

51 

265.169 

6,800 

Wisconsin 

1.66 

58 

610,861 

7,000 

58 

610,861 

7,000 

Wyoming 

0.16 

3 

35,760 

9,500 

3 

35,760 

9.500 

Alaska 

A 

0 

■972 

0 

972 

Hawaii 

0.85 

35 

213,766 

6,000 

35 

213,766 

6,000 

Puerto  Rico 

1.81 

85 

653,060 

5.300 

85 

653,060 

5,300 

1 !  Does  not  include  $25*000,000  for  loans  to  veterans  which  will  be  distributed  among  states  upon  the  basis  of  need, 
k/  Lose  than  0*01  percent. 
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Loan  obligations,  Title  1,  Farm  Tenant  Act,  including  supplemental  loans  to  prior  year  borrowers.  Also  includes  repair  costs  and  recoverable  costs 
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1/  Does  not  include  those  loans  whioh  have  been  approved  but  for  which  cash  has  not  been  advanced 
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(o)  Water  Facilities,  Arid  and  Semiarid  Areas. 

Appropriation  Act,  1946  . . . .  $1,000,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due  to 

the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . . .  +25,000 

Total  anticipated  available,  1946  .  1,025,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . .  1,000,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease  ...  -3,700 

Other  decrease  .  -21 , 300  .  -25,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1945 

( estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Salaries  and  expenses 

2.  Loans  . 

3.  Overtime  costs  . 

$133,279 

806,669 

27,204 

228 

7,620 

$222,800 

798,500 

3,700 

$222, 800 
777,200 

i — 1 

too  II 

o  o 

1  c-  II 

«\ 

rH 

CM  1 

\, 

Covered  into  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts, 
Public  Law  529  . 

Unobligated  balance  .... 
Total  anticipated 

available  . 

Anticipated  supplemental 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . 

1,025,000 

1,025,000 

1,000,000 

-25,000 

-  - 

-25,000 

-  - 

1,025,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  decrease  of  $25,000  for  1947  consists  of  the  decrease  of  $3,700  for 
overtime  and  a  decrease  of  $21,300  due  to  absorbing  in  1947  the  estimated 
additional  costs  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  for  which  a  supplemental 
appropriation  is  anticipated  for  1946. 

The  1947  Program:  During  the  fiscal  year  1947  there  will  be  a  greater 
demand  for  all  types  of  water  facilities  loans  and  technical  services 
because  of  the  return  of  war  veterans  and  war  workers  to  farms  and  the 
increased  availability  of  material  and  equipment.  Funds  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  under  this  item  have  been  used  largely  for  loans 
to  repair  existing  facilities  so  as  to  maintain  production,  and  for 
loans  to  install  new  facilities  of  the  type  which  required  very  little 
strategic  material.  During  1947  it  is  anticipated  that,  in  addition 
to  the  types  of  facilities  installed  in  1943,  1944  and  1945,  there  will 
be  an  increased  demand  for  facilities  which  require  a  larger  amount  of 
the  material  and  equipment  now  becoming  available.  Many  such  installa¬ 
tions  are  necessary  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas  if  western  agriculture 
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is  to  be  ready  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions  and  the  inevitable 
periods  of  unfavorable  weather. 


With  an  increase  in  applications  an  additional  burden  is  created  on 
the  water  facilities,  .staff  .for  making  investigations  necessary  to  a 
determination  o.f  the.  .problems  .existing  in  areas  involved  and  facilities 
needed  by  the  .applicants...  .  .It  is  .upon  -the  -basis  -of  such  investigations 
that  determination  is  made  of  the  comparative  priority  to  be  given  each 
application  in  order  that  the  funds  may  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  benefit  the  largest,  possible  number  of  recipients  and  where  the 
greatest  need  exists. 

Estimates  for  the  1917  program  are  for  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  for  loans, 
technical  services,  and  incidental  expenses  necessary  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  The  amount  of  $777*200  will  provide  for  making 
approximately  1,000  loans  to  individuals  and  10  loans  to  groups. 

$222,800  is  requested  for  the  necessary  technical  services  and  incid¬ 
ental  expenses  necessary  in  conducting  the  investigation,  approval, 
and  supervision  of  the  making  of  the  loans  and  installation, of  fac¬ 
ilities. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

Objective:  To  increase  and  stabilize  the  productive  capacity  of  farms 
and  ranches  in  the  western  arid  arid  semiarid  areas  by  developing  and 
utilizing  the  limited  water  supplies  available  for  agriculture  use, 
thus  increasing  production  of  needed  crops  and  promoting  the  welfare 
and  security  of  farm  families. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance :  In  many  western  areas  the  lack  of 
adequate  water  for  irrigation,  livestock,  and  domestic  use  is  a  more 
serious  obstacle  to  agricultural  development  and  stability  than  the 
lack  of  good  soil.  Water  resources  are  wasted  or  poorly  used  on  much 
of  farm,  grazing,  and  forest  lands.  Thus  numerous  problems  are  created — 
underproduction  on  family-type  farms,  crop  failures,  decline  in  living 
standards  and  danger  to  public  health,  destruction  of  national  resources 
and' damage  to  public  lands,  droughts,  and  periodic  floods.  Although 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  removing  the  basic  cause  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  a  huge  job  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  assisting  farmers  to  develop 
and  utilize  their  available  sources  of  water. 

The  lack  of  an. adequate  farmstead  water  supply  has  kept  many  western 
farmers  and  ranchers  operating  at  a  bare  subsistence  level.  During 
periods  of  drought  and  low  prices  many  such  families  have  been  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  other  ways  of  earning  their  living. 

The  farm  units  these  families  abandon  are  either  absorbed  by  a  large 
operator  who  becomes  a  larger  operator  or  by  another  family  which  later 
'becomes  a  casualty.  Of  the  2,000,000  farms  in  the  17  western  states, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  estimated  that  between  200,000  to 
300,000  farms  are  without  a  direct  water : supply  or  are  in  need  of  a 
more  adequate  farmstead  supply.  Assuming  an  average  cost  of  $450  per 
loan  it  would  require  from  $90,000,000  to  $135,000,000  in  loan  funds 
to  install  the  needed  facilities,  such  as  wells,  pumps,  storage  facil¬ 
ities,  and  distribution  systems.  In  addition  to  the  installation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  farmstead  water  supply  on  existing  farms  there 
will  be  a  large  number  of  new  farms  created  in  new  irrigation  areas 
within  the  next  10  years.  All  of  these  new  farms  will  need  to  develop 
a  farmstead  water  supply  and  system.  Although  many  farmers  will  be 
able  to  make  the  necessary  improvements  without  Federal  assistance,  a 
large  number  will  need  some  type  of  Federal  credit  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  if  they  are  to  solve  the  problem  and  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
attain  economic  stabilization. 

If  many  of  the  small  farms  are  to  survive  in  the  west,  irrigation  water 
resources  must  be  fully  used.  Comparable  in  importance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  larger  reclamation  type  of  new  areas  in  the  west,  is  the 
development  of  available  but  undeveloped  sources  of  irrigation  water 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  irrigation  water  supplies  and  systems 
on' scattered  individual  farms  and  small  irrigation  companies  serving 
family-type  individual  farms.  According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  which  were  included  in  Senate  Report  No.  5&4  en¬ 
titled,  "Making  Surplus  Equipment  Available  for  Soil  Erosion  Control" 
there  are  approximately  10,000,000  acres  which  need  repair  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm  irrigation  systems.  Assuming  an  average  cost  of  $20  per 
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acre  for  repair  or  improvement  of  farm  irrigation  systems  the  total 
need  would  amount  to  $200,000,000.  In  addition  there  are  at  least 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  which,  with  assistance,  could  be  developed 
by  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  through  small  water  companies 
during  the  next  15  years.  Much  of  such  development  would  be  on  dry 
land  farms  which  by  shifting  to  some  type  of  irrigation  would  stabil¬ 
ize  their  economy  and  alleviate  the  hazardous  type  of  operation  now 
common  in  the  area.  Such  development  would  cost  at  least  an  average 
of  $75  per  acre  which  would  mean  a  total  cost  of  $750,000,000.  It  is 
recognized  that  a  substantial  number  of  these  installations  would  be 
financed  from  private  capital.  However,  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  get  the  credit  end  technical  needs  for  a  large  part  of  this  group 
some  form  of  Federal  assistance  will  be  needed"  for  many  years  to  come. 
Installation  and  repair  of  small  facilities  such  as  dams,  pumps,  head- 
gates,  irrigation  ditches,  and  so  forth  will  stretch  the  resource  base 
of  the  small  farms  by  a  margin  sufficient  to  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  chronic ' poverty  and  a  secure,  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Long-term  credit  at  reasonable  interest  rates  is  needed  by  many 
farmers  and  farmers'  groups  to  enable  them  to  improve  and  repair 
existing  water  facilities  or  to  construct  new  facilities.  Present 
demand  for  this  service  is  very  great,  field  estimates  indicating  a 
total  demand  for  the  fiscal  year  1946  many  times  in  excess  of 
available  funds;  hence,  priority  is  given  to  those  applications  in¬ 
volving  the  greatest  need  while  at  the  same  time  distributing  the 
funds  so  as  to  benefit  the  largest  possible  number  of  applicants. 

Progress  and  Current  Program:  As  of  June  30 ,  1945 ,  7*908  loans  to 

individuals  and  65  loans  to  groups  had  been  approved  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  water  facilities  either  for  farmstead  use  or  for  irrigation 
in  the  amount  of  $4,899*928.  In  addition,  $390,962  was  advanced 
in  the  form  of  grants.  (See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by 
state.)  Through  these  loans  and  grants  and  with  the  accompanying 
technical  advice  and  assistance,  the  following  kinds  and  numbers  of 
separate  water  facilities  have,  been  completed  or  placed  under  con¬ 
struction  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  and  in  total  to  June  30,  1945- 

Water  Facilities  Completed 
or  Under  Construction 

Fiscal  Year  Total 

_ Description _  1945  June  30*  1945 


Stock  watering  facilities 


Humber  of  ponds  (new  and  repaired) 

l4 

619 

Humber  of  wells  (new  and  repaired) 

391 

3*129 

Humber  of  pumps  (new  and  repaired) 

'431 

l,6l6 

Humber  of  windmills  (new  and  repaired) 

281 

2,326 

Humber  of  springs  developed 

20 

142 

Humber  of  tanks 

425 

3.690 

Other  facilities 

509 

1,169 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Water  Facilities  Completed 


or  Under 

Construction 

Fiscal  Year 

Total 

Description 

1945 

June  30,  1945 

Irrigation  facilities 

Dumber  of  dams  (new) 

2 

196 

Dumber  of  dams  (repaired) 

0 

56 

Dumber  of  wells  (new) 

109 

705 

Dumber  of  wells  (repaired) 

8 

132 

Dumber  of  uumus  (new) 

150 

974 

-Dumber  of  pumps  (repaired) 

6 

67 

Dumber  of  distribution  systems  (new) 

45 

941 

Dumber  of  distribution  systems  (repaired)  3 

6l4 

Other  facilities 

Diversion  and  other 

109 

716 

•Total  facilities  completed  or  under 

construction  as  of  June  30,  1945 

2,503 

17,092 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945*  1 65  loans 

to  individuals 

and  4  loans  to 

groups  affecting  28  families  were  approved  to  install  irrigation 
facilities  affecting  12,259  acres.  In  addition,  234  loans  to 
individuals  and  3  loans  to  groups  including  68  families  were  approved 
for  installation  of  farmstead  and  livestock  water  facilities  such  as 
ponds,  wells,  windmills,  storage  tanks,  cisterns  and  development  of 
springs.  Benefits  for  farm  families  from  these  types  of  facilities 
are  the  elimination  of  the  high  cost  and  time  consumed  in  hauling 
water,  increased  production  of  gardens,  better  use  of  farmers'  time, 
efficient  production  of  livestock,  and  a  greater  diversity  of  enter¬ 
prises. 

A  recent  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  economic  and  production 
progress  of  water  facility  borrowers.  It  compared  the  economic 
and  production  information  for  the  crop  year  before  the  facility 
was  installed  with  the  1944  crop  year.  A  few  of  the  significant 
facts  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  5  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  acres  in  crops  for 
irrigation  borrowers  and  a  79  percent  increase  in  crop  sales 
indicated  that  installation  of  irrigation  facilities  have  not 
resulted  in  the  utilization  of  more  acres  for  crop  production 
but  have  resulted  in  striking  increases  in  crop  production  and 
sales  from  fewer  acres. 

2.  The  borrowers  increased  both  their  total  gross  farm  income  and 
their  net  farm  income  by  56  percent. 

3.  The  net  worth  of  all  borrowers  studied  increased  nearly  60  per¬ 
cent. 


4.  The  total  debt  of  all  water  facilities  borrowers  in  1944,  in¬ 
creased  only  one  percent  over  the  crop  year  before  installation. 

5.  Approximately  81  percent  of  the  borrowers  had  only  a  farmstead 
type  of  facility  and  19  percent  had  an  irrigation  facility. 

6.  The  average  number  of  cattle  and  calves  sold  in  1944  was  approxi¬ 
mately  nine,  an  increase  of  two  and  a  half  over  the  year  before 
installat ion. 

Another  indication  of  the  success  of  the  program  from  the  viewpoint 
r.f  borrowers  is  the  excellent  record  in  repayment  of  the  loans.  As 
of  June  30,  1945,  101.6  percent  of  the  net  maturities  which  had 
fallen  due  had  been  repaid.  (See  Table  III.) 

The  program  for  1946  will  be  similar  to  that  carried  on. in  19^5- 
However,  as  the  supply  of  necessary  materials  improve  during  1946, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  more  of  a  demand  for  and  trend  toward 
those  loans  requiring  complete  installation  of  new  equipment. 

Ho  grants  were  made  during  the  1944  and  19^5  fiscal  years  and  none 
are  contemplated  for  1946  or  19^7* 
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■(d)  Loans,  and  Grant s  . t o  -Earners., .  -1-94 5-  Floods  Damage 
Reappropriation  in  1946  of  1945  unobligated  balance 


by  Public  Law  82,  approved  June  12,  1945  . . . $2,000,000 

Budget  estimate ^  1947  . .  * . . . . . . 

Decrease  ...... . . . . . .  -2,000,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease.- 

1.  Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  . 

2.  Loans  . . 

3-  Grants  . 

$154,842 
352,358 
-  18,562 
29,975 

$150,000 

1,750,000 

100,000 

— 

-$150,0.00 

-1,750,000 

-100,000 

4.  Overtime  costs  .. 

—  — 

Unobligated  balance 

-10,079,586 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Reappropriation  in 
1946  of  1945  unobli¬ 
gated  balance  to 
"Loans,  Grants,  and 
Rural  Rehabilitation’ 

198,000 

/ 

Total  available  . » 

10,833,323 

2,000,000 

-  - 

-2,000,000  (1) 

Reappropriati.on  in- 
1946  of  194-5  unobli¬ 
gated  balance  . 

+2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

1944  balance  avail¬ 
able  in  .1945  . . 

-12,833,323 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation  . . 

_  _ 

.  .  .  DECREASE 

•  -  r.  -  v.  *  -  •  ■  • 

(l)  No  estimate . is  included  for. the  fiscal  year  1947  for  this  item. 
.  . .  THE  EMERGENCY  PROGRAM  ;  . 


The  objective -was  to  provide  for  the  making  and  servicing  of  loans  and 
grants  to  farmers  whose  property  was  destroyed  or  damaged  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  floods  in  1944  arid  1945  and  windstorms  in  1944. 


As  of  June  30,  1945,  loans  had  been  approved  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,290,369  for . 3, 643  victims  of  these  disasters.  Of  this  amount  $880,770 
had  become  due  and  $906,567  had  been 'repaid  plus  $57,257 'in  interest. 

In  addition,  94  grants  in  the  total  amount  of  $18,562  had  been  approved. 
(See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  state  and  by. purpose  for  which 
loans  :we re.  made. )  ..Additional  loans  and  grants  are  being  made  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  farmers  whose  property  was  destroyed  or  damaged 
by  floods  during  the  calendar  year  1945. 


This  was  an  emergency  program  and  the  authority  to  make  such  loans  and 
grants  expires  June  30,  1946. 
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(e)  Working  Fund,  Farm' Security  administration 

This  budget  schedule  covers  obligations  during  the  fiscal  years  1945  and 
1946  under  an  advance  of  funds  from  the  Veterans  Administration,  pursuant 
to  authority  in  section  601  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  for  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  handling  and  certifying  of  applications  for  guaranty 
of  loans  for  agricultural  purposes  under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944. 

(f )  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  and  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 

of  Resettlement  Projects  (Trust  Fund) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  trust  funds  based  on  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1936  (40  U.  S.  C.  431-434),  under  which  receipts  derived  from 
the  operation  of,  and  oil  and  gas  leases  on,  any  resettlement  project  or 
any  rural  rehabilitation  project  for  resettlement  purposes  are  covered 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  and  constitute  a  special  fund,  which  is 
available  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  states,  political  subdivisions, 
and  local  taxing  units  and  for  any  other  expenditures  for  operation  and 
maintenance  (including  insurance)  of  such  projects.  Progress  made  in 
the  liquidation  of  such  projects  is  discussed  under  item  "(a)  Loans, 
Grants,  and  Rural  Rehabilitation." 

As  the  project  units  are  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  the  deposits  to 
this  fund  will  be  decreased  in  direct  relation  to  the  rate  of  liquida¬ 
tion*  Receipts  and  obligations  hereunder  for  the  fiscal  years  1938 
through  1945  and  estimated  for  1946  and  1947  are  as  follows: 


Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1938 

—  — 

_  _ 

4719,097 

1939 

41,497,896 

41,363,136 

853,857 

1940 

2,589,272 

1,955,943 

. •  1,487,186 

1941 

2,232,558 

2,224,942 

1,494,802 

1942 

2,520,266 

2,163,729 

1,851,339 

1943 

1,283,039 

1,360,408 

1,773,970 

1944 

1,125,559 

1,048,444 

1,851,085 

1945 

1,000,705 

1,313,477 

1,538,313 

1946 

(Est . ) 

400,000 

700,000 

1,238,313 

1947 

(Est. ) 

150,000 

267,100 

1,121,213 

(g)  State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  Trust  Funds 


Under  the  rural  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  providing  grants  to  the  states,  there  was  established 
in  a  majority  of  the  states  (during  1934  and  1935)  a  State  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  to  administer  the  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  in  each  state.  These  corporations,  acting  through  their  respective 
directorates ,' have  entered  into  individual  agreements  with  the  United 
States  Government,  whereby  their  assets  and  liabilities,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  in  trust  to  the  Government  to  be  made  available  for  rural  rehab¬ 
ilitation  purposes  within  the  respective  states. 


Table  -  Flood  and  Windstorm  Loans,  Collections  and  Grants 

Cnnnlative  as  of  June  30,  1945  A/ 
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The  assets  transferred  and  all  assets  subsequently  collected  on  behalf 
of  the  corporations  have  been  deposited  in  special  trust  fund  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  have  been  administered  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  transfer  agreement.  Since  the  dates 
of  transfer  of  the  assets  of  each  state  corporation,  the.  Farm  Security- 
Administration  has  -endeavored  to  convert  excess  ass-ets  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  into  cash  and  to  collect  as  much  as  reasonably  possible  on  out¬ 
standing  loans  and  other  accounts  receivable.  Funds  thus  made  available 
for  rural  rehabilitation  purposes  have  been  used  for  the  payment  of  out¬ 
standing  obligations  and  for  the  making  of  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  to  corporation  borrowers.  The  same  disposition  will  be  made  of 
funds  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1947 • 

During  the  fiscal  year  1945  loans  in  the  amount  of  $5,636,506  were  made 
to  corporation  clients.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1946  loans  in  the  amount  of  $>9,500,000  will  be  approved,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  1947  loans  totaling  $8,000,000  will  be  made.  Collections 
increased  considerably  during  1945,  but  decreases  are  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  years  1946  and  1947.-  The  -following  tabulation  reflects  receipts 


and  obligations  by  fiscal  years, 

including  estimates 

for  the  fiscal  years 

1946  and  1947: 

Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1938 

$10,231,994 

_  — 

$10,231,994 

1939 

3,725,306 

$4,417,869 

9,539,431 

1940 

4,367,383 

2,799,540 

11,107,274 

1941 

2,949,461 

2,716,741 

11,339,994 

1942 

3,616,022 

7,849,698  . 

7,106,318 

1943 

6,061,269 

7,594,907 

5,572,680 

1944 

7,774,089 

6,432,886 

6,913,883 

1945 

9,020,187 

6,120,279 

9,813,791 

1946  (Est.) 

6,500,000 

9,970,000 

6,343,791 

1947  (Est.) 

6,000,000 

8,651,910 

3,691,881 

(h)  Drainage  District  Assessments  on  Acquired  Lands  (Trust  Fund) 

This  Budget  schedule  covers  unobligated  balances  under  the  trust  account 


established  for 

the  deposit  of  funds  received  from  the  vendors  of  land 

acquired  by  the 

Farm  Security  Administration,  to  be 

held  in  trust  for 

the  payment  of  drainage  taxes 

assessed  against  said 

land,  the  remainder, 

if  any,  to  be  refunded  to  the 

vendor  after  the  last  payment. has  been  made 

Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1940 

$22,580 

$3,730 

$18,850 

1941 

1,839 

_  _ 

20,689 

1942 

30,350 

18,973 

32,066 

1943 

-  - 

6,993 

25,073 

1944 

—  — 

-  — 

25,073 

1945 

—  — 

-  — 

25,073 

1946  (Est.) 

— 

— 

25,073 

1947  (Est.) 

— 

— 

25,073 
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(i)  Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Reserve  for  Maintenance  and  Repair, 

Lease  and  Purchase  Agreements  (Trust  Fund) 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  deposits  of  funds  received  from  purchasers 
of  property  as  deposits  into  a  reserve  fund  for  maintenance  and  repair  . 
of  the  property,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purchaser  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  lease  and  purchase  agreement.  These  contracts 
are  being  converted  under  the  deed,  note  and  mortgage  basis,  and  these 
deposits  wall  be  refunded  following  the  cancellation  of  the  lease  and.  • 
purchase  agreements.  Receipts  and  obligations  by  fiscal  years,  includ- 


estimates  for  1946  and  1947, 

are  as  follows: 

Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1941 

$9,023 

_  _ 

$9,023 

1942 

5,247 

$112 

14,158 

1943 

3,766 

-  - 

17,924 

1944 

623 

1,739 

16,808 

1945 

918 

1,498 

16,228 

1946  (Est.) 

100 

16,328  1/ 

—  - 

1947  (Est.) 

.  — - 

— 

— 

Includes  $16, 006 

Transfer  to 

Federal  Public 

Housing  Authority. 

( j )  Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Lease1 and  Purchase  Contracts  (Trust  Fund) 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  the  deposit  into  a  reserve  fund  of  col¬ 
lections  received  from  purchasers  of  property  as  deposits  toward  the 
purchase  price  of 'the  property  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
and  purchase  agreements.  As  these  contracts  are  cancelled,  these  de¬ 
posits  are  either  refunded  or  will  be  transferred  and  credited  to  the 
new  obligation  incurred  under  the  deed,  note .and mortgage  plan.  Receipts 
and  obligations  by  fiscal  years,  including  estimates  for  1946  and  1947 
are  as  follows: 


Receipts 

Obligations 

Balance 

1942 

$3,000 

. . ‘•'•$1,325 

$1,675 

1943 

29,000 

3,532  .. 

27,143 

1944 

124,454  .. 

119,128 

.-32,469 

1945  . 

99,934 

54,987 

77,416 

1946  (Est.), 

150,000  ‘ 

218,276  2/ 

9,140 

1947  (Est.) 

60,000 

65,000 

4,140 

2/  Includes  $18,276  Transfer,  to  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 
(1945  and  1946  figures  include  overtime  costs) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1946 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1947 

Working  Fund,  Farm  Security 
Administration:  advance  from 
Veterans  Administration  for  ex¬ 
penses  in  handling  and  certify¬ 
ing  applications  for  guaranty 
of  loans  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  under  Servicemen ls  Read¬ 
justment  Act  . 

199,921 

5i>287,079 

Payments  in  Lie'u  of  Taxes  and. 

for  Operation  and  Maintenance 

of  Resettlement  Projects:  Trust 
funds  receipts  from  operations 
of  resettlement  and  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  projects-,  which  ana 
made  available  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  taxing  bodies 
and  for  operation  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  such  projects  . 

1,313,477 

i 

700,000 

267,100 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cor- 

poration  Funds:  Trust  funds  of 
State  RR  Corporations,  made 
available  to  the  Department  for 
rural  rehabilitation  purposes 
within  the  several  states,  as 
follows : 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

Rural  rehabilitation  projects 
Loans  . . . 

425,407 
'  58,366 
5,636,506 

437,821 

32,179 

9,500,000 

640,190 

11,720 

8,000,000 

Total,  state  corporation 
funds  . 

6,120,279 

9,970,000 

8,651,910 

Liquidation  of  Deposits,  Reserve 

for  Maintenance  and  Repairs , 

Lease  and  Purchase  Contracts: 

Trust  funds  received  from  pur¬ 
chasers  of  property  as  a  re¬ 
serve  fund  to  provide  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  of  such 
property  in  accordance  with  the 
lease  and  purchase  agreement  . 

1,498 

16,328 

(Continued  on  next  pege) 
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Item 

Obligations , 
1945 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1946 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1947 

Liquidation  of  Deposits ,  Lease 

and  Purchase  Contracts:  .Trust 
funds  received  as  deposits  to¬ 
ward  purchase  price  of  property 
sold  under  lease  and  purchase 
agreements,  available  for  refund 
upon  conversion  of  the  agreement 
to  a  deed  or  for  application 
against  the  deed  obligation  . . . 

54,987 

218,276 

65,000 

Total,  Obligations  under  Supple¬ 
mental  Funds  . 

7,590,162 

11,191,683 

8,984,010 

passenger-carrying  vehicles 

The  1947  estimates  contemplate  return  to  Farm  Security  Administration's 
pre-war  policy  of  replacing  passenger-carrying  vehicles  when  they  have 
been  operated  60,000  miles  or  more  since  such  practice  has  resulted  in 
higher  trade-in  allowances  and  avoidance  of  high  cost  for  repairs. 

Based  on  anticipated  usage  of  our  vehicles  during  the  fiscal  year  1946, 
it  is  estimated  that  32  cars  or  29.7  percent  of  the  total  number  in  use 
will  have  average  mileages  of  over  74,000  miles  per  car,  and  the  estimates 
include  provision  for  their  replacement  at  a  net  cost  of  $24,000. 

Automobiles  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  located  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country  where  rural  travel  by  Regional  Office  and  field 
personnel  is  necessary  and  where  common  carrier  is  not  available  or  prac¬ 
ticable.  Trips  are  planned  to  accomodate  more  than  one  traveler  at  a 
time  and  point-to-point  travel  has  been  practically  eliminated.  The 
number  of  cars  necessary  for  the  Administration's  operations  has  been 
kept  to  a  minimum. • 
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PENALTY  MAIL 

Section  2,  Public  Law  364,  fSth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Farm  Security  Administration) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  (+) 

or  decrease  ( -) , 
1947  over  1946 

Category  1  . 

$5,100 

$5,459 

?5.**59 

— 

Category  2  . 

100,110 

126,760 

126,760 

—  — 

Total  . 

105,210 

132,219 

132,219 

_  __ 

Category  1  consists  of  (a)  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  other  publications 
which  are  used  in  answering  inquiries  from  individual  farmers  or  other 
persons  as  to  the  nature  of  the  programs  carried  on  by  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  (b)  Departmental  publications  which  are  used  in 
answering  requests  for  technical  information  in  certain  types  of  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  Mailings  of  this  type  average  approximately  l4  pieces 
monthly  for  each  of  approximately  2,200  offices. 

Cat  ego ry  2  consists  of  billings  and  other  types  of  mailings  to 
borrowers,  daily  mailings  by  each  county  office  transmitting  collec¬ 
tions  to  the  Treasury,  mailings  of  loan  vouchers,  dockets,  and  copies 
of  collection  documents,  correspondence  with  vendors  in  connection 
with  contracts,  purchase  orders,  vouchers,  etc.,  and  correspondence 
between  field  offices,  and  between  the  National  Office  and  field 
offices. 


¥ 


< 


i 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 
(-a)  -Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  ; . . .  $  * ■ 3,200,000 

Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1945  (direct 
appropriation  ^650,000;  reappropriation  of  1945 

balance  $331,965)  . . . .........  ...  .’ .  981,965 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs  due 

to  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  . .  /490 , 000 


Total  anticipated  available,  1946  . .  4,671,965 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . . . . .  5  ,000,000 

Change  for  1947: 

Overtime  decrease..  -55,000 

Increase . /383  .035  . . .  y%328 .035 

'  0  A  X  . 

(b)  Loans  ; 


Appropriation  '.act,  1946  . 80,000,000 

Second  Deficiency 'appropriation  act,  1945  .  120 , 00Q ,  000 

Total  available,  1946  ... . . .  . .  . . .  200,000,000 

Budget  estimate,  1947  . ....  . .  250,000,000 

Increase  for  1947  . . . .  ^50, 000, 000 


COMBINED  PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

•  1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Project  development 
and  allotment  activi¬ 
ties  . 

1480 , 436 

$1,015,374 

$1,015,374 

2,  Construction  and 
technical  operating 
assistance  and  super- 
.  vision  . 

449,580 

1,135,626 

1,435,626 

$/300,000  (: 

3.  Management  super¬ 
vision  and  assistance 
to  cooperatives  .... 

379,309 

602,235 

637,235 

/35,000  (; 

4.  Auditing,  loan  accoutr¬ 
ing  and  collecting  . 

659,445 

983,136 

1,013,136 

0 

0 

0 

•'v 

0 

5'.  Technical  standard¬ 
ization  . . 

90,846 

147,262 

156,262 

/9,000  0 

6.  Internal  administra¬ 
tive  services  . 

277,954 

422,071 

431,106 

/9,035  (. 

7.  General' administra¬ 
tion  ............... 

202,915 

311,261 

55,000 

311,261 

8.  Overtime  pay  ...... 

358^360 

-55,000 

r  ;  ' 
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Project 

1945 

1946 

(estimated) 

1947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Covered  into  Treasury  - 
as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceicts,  Public  Law 

529* . . . . 

3,660 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

6,400 

— .  — 

—  _ 

_  _ 

Total  available  . . 

2,908,905 

4, 6  71  .‘965 

5,000,000 

^328,035 

Transferred 'tb  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office 
of  Inf ormat ion,  •  Depart¬ 
ment  of' Agriculture"-  - 
Reappropriation  of  1945 
balance  in  1946  .... 
Anticipated  supplemental- 

. A,  13  P 

/331,965 

-331,965 

-490,000 

_  _  .i  t  V 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation, 
salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  . . .  . . .  . 

3,246,000 

3,850,000 

5,000,000 

9.  Loans  (RFC  borrow¬ 
ing  authorization) . 

;  ■ ;  vr 

25,000,000 

200,000,000 

250,000,000 

/50, 000, 000  (6 

^Additional  estimated  obligations- of  $1,582 >184'  from  prior  years'  funds, 
-"'--Additional  estimated  obligations- of  $885>786  from,  prior  years'  funds. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT-  ON- INCREASES 

Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  provide  a  net  increase  of  $328,035  for 
salaries  and  expenses,  and  an  increase  of  $50,000,000  for  loans.  These 
funds  are  required  for  the  expanding ^program  of  bringing  electricity  to 
rural  areas  on  an  area  coverage  basis.  The  Congressional  authorization 
of  $200,000,000  for  loans  during  the. fiscal  year  1946  has  enabled  borrow¬ 
ers  to  get  area  coverage  plans  underway,  and  the  $250,000,000  requested 
for  1947,  if  approved,  will  enable  them  to  accelerate  construction  acti—  I 
vities  to  bring  electric  service  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  farms 
as  soon  as  possible.  Manpower  and  materials  are  becoming  increasingly 
available  and  construction  is  proceeding  on  an  expanding  schedule.  There 
are  still  3 , 300,000  farms  without  central  station  service  and  the  request 
for  1947  will  enable  borrowers  to  meet  in  part  the  demands  of  farmers  for 
this .  service.  -  -vu-.;  ..  ...  ... 

Rural  electrification  today  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  essential  to 
modern  farm  living  not  only  because -it  contributes  materially  to  the 
health j  welfare,  and  income  of  individual  farm  families ,  but  also  adds 
to  the  ‘economic  and  social  welfare  of.  rural  communities'  in-  supplying 
electric  power-  for  industries,  schools,  churches  and  other  rural  estab¬ 
lishments.  Electric  service  in  the  f.ar.m  home  means  a  better  standard  of 
•living,  freedom  from  drudgery,  adequate,  lighting,  and  improved  sanitation. 
•Electric  power  provides 'for -more  effective  and  profitable ‘performance  of 
farm  operation®.’  The  soundness  of  this .  conclusion  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  electricity  enabled  thousands  of  firms  in  this  country 
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to  increase  production  of  food  notwithstanding,  the  acute  shortage-  of  . 
manpower.  Electricity  will,  contribute  toward  rural  industrialization 
to  provide  full  or  part-time  employment  of  farm  people .  In  1935  when 
the- Rtiral  Electrification  Program  was  initiated",  only  about  one  out  of 
every1  ten  farms  was  receiving  the  benefits  of  electricity;  today  about 
45$. of  the  farms  are  receiving  electric  service.  This  increase.. rep re¬ 
sents  a  significant  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of ' this 
country  and  the  electrification  of  the  remaining  55$  of  the  farms  should 
"proceed  a§ ' rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

’  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(Salaries  and  Expenses) ■ 

The  net  increase  of  $3.28,035  for  fiscal  year  1947  consists  of  a  decrease 
of  $55,000  for  overtime  and  the  following  increases: 

(l)  Project  2.  "  "Construction  and  Technical  Operating  assistance  and 

Supervision:  An  increase lof  ^300, CCO  is  requested  to  provide 

for  additional  personnel  to  handle  the .increased  volume  of  work 

involved  in  the  preparation  and  approval  of .engineering  plans 

for  area  coverage,  and  to  assist  borrowers  in  the  construction  . 

of  electric  facilities ,  and  their  integration  with  existing 

facilities . 

This  increase  is  needed  to  meet  the  additional  volume  of  work  involved 
in  the  greatly  expanded  construction  program.  The  full  impact  of  the  . 
relatively  heavy  allotments  in  194b  will  be  felt  by  this  project  in  1947* 
During  1945  REA  borrowers  constructed  26,200  miles  of  line.  In ^ 1946- it 
is  estimated  that  100,000  miles  of  line .will  be  constructed.  In  1947 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  constructed  180,000  miles  of  line, 
an  increase  of  80  percent  over  1946.  In  addition,  increased  technical 
assistance  will  be  required  by  borrowers  in  the  preparation  of  integra¬ 
tion  studies  to  correct  the  serious  lack  of  balance  in  a  large  number 
of  systems,  that  has  resulted  in  poor  voltage  regulation  and  in  some 
cases  unsatisfactory  service.  This  lack  of  balance  reflects  in  part 
the  construction  during  the  war  years  of  short  extensions  under  war 
regulations,  and  increasing  consumption.  Other  technical  operating  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  the  expansion  of  borrowers'  systems  wall  require  increasing 
attention. 

Work  under  this  Project:  The  major  activity  under  this  project  is  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  to  borrowers  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  electric  facilities;  to  approve  construction  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  to  inspect  completed  construction-  work  to  insure  conformance 
to  recognized  engineering  standards.  After  energization  of  facilities 
consulting  engineering  service  to  borrowers  on  major  technical  phases 
of  operation,  such  as  the  addition  of  industrial  power  loads  and  the 
-redesign  of  circuits,  is  provided  in  order  to  assure  continuous  ade¬ 
quate  service  to  consumers.  These  activities  are  carried  on  by  a 
staff  of  engineers  and  other  personnel  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field. 
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(2)  Project  3/  Management  Supervision  and  Assistance  to  Cooperatives'} 

An  increase  of  &35.QOO  is  requested  for  this  project  to  provide*  ; 

management  assistance  to  new  borrowers’  and  assistance  to  existing  " 

borrowers  with  the  operating  problems  of  their  growing  bystems  y1' u"~'- 

This  increase  is  needed  because  the  expanding  construction  program  will 
result  in  a  greatly  increased  workload  in  assisting  new  borrowers  in 
developing  their  systems  on  an  efficient  operating  basis.  Borrowers  will 
require  assistance  in  most  phases- of  operations,  particularly  those  re¬ 
lated  to  wholesale  and  retail  rates,  sources  of  power  supply,  insurance, 
and  general  business  management. 

Work  under  this  Project:  REA  borrowers,  being  owners  and  managers  of 
their  systems,  haVe  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  REA ‘ supervision  and  advisory  services  have  as  a  direct 
objective  the  development  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  strong  self-  suf--' 
ficient  local  cooperatives  able  to. handle  their. own  affairs  competently. 
It  is  essential  to- the -ultimate- success  of  the  program  that  this  guid-  • 
ance  and  assistance  to  'borrowers  ■  (guidance  and  -assistance-  which  they 
cannot  obtain  from  any  other  source)  bo  continued  until  they  have -pro¬ 
gressed  sufficiently  to  assure  the  effective  discharge  of  their  re- 
spons  ibilitie  s  q-  consume  -rs  and  to  -  -the  -Government .  -  -a.H  '  '  Av-Lli  .- 

Management  guidance  and  assistance  to  borrowers  cover  many  varied 
activities  requiring  the  service  of  several  types  of  specialists  and 
technicians.-  These --services  are  made  available  to  borrowers  through- 
field  visits,'  operating  memoranda,  bulletins,-  conferences  of  managers, 
meetings  of  cooperative  officials  arid  members,  and  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence.  ,  The  work 'under  this  project  includes  intensive  analysis  of'  per-  -  ; 
formance  data  to  determine  relative  operating  efficiencies,  establish¬ 
ment  Of  performance  and  budgetary  standards ,  review  and  appraisal  of 
operating  budgets,  analyses  of  tax,  Insurance,  labor  relations,  and 
safety  and  job  training  activities,  Analyses  of  wholesale  and  retail 
rate  schedules  on  contracts,  and  establishment  of  efficieht  managerial 
procedures .  '  :  " 

(3)  Project  4.  Auditing,  Loan  Accounting  and  Collecting:  An  increase 
of  fo>30,000  is  requested  to  assure  -the"  expeditious  handling  of  an 

increased  volume  of  advances  and  expenditure  reports  resulting  from 

the  accelerated  construction  program. 

This  increase  is  needed  to  provide  additional  personnel  for  the  process¬ 
ing  of  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  requests  for  advance  of  loan  funds, 
the  keeping  of  accounts  of  such  advances,  and  to  safeguard  Government 

funds  through  periodic  audits  of  borrowers-'  records. 

* •  ■  •  ■  1  -  •  ••  •-  •  • 

Work  under  this  Fro j  ect :  This  activity  is  carried  out  by  an  office- 
staff  concerned  with  supervision,  determination  of  construction 
budgets,  examination  and  approval  of  request  for  advance  of-  construction1 
funds,  examination  of  reports  of  expenditures  of  advanced  funds-, 
maintenance  of  records  of  Advances,  calculation  and  recordation  of 
principal  and  interest  billings,  and  analysis  of  field  audit  reports. 
Field  activities  are  concerned  with  auditing  borrowers'  accounts  and 
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records.  The  work  of  this  activity  must  be  kept  current  in  order  that 
the  construction  program  may  proceed  without  interruption.  The  accele¬ 
ration  .of  .the  construction  program  is  best  reflected  by  the  activity 
of  ; this  project .  It  is  anticipated  that  $110,000,000  will  be  advanced 
to  borrowers  during  the  fiscal  year  194 6  and  that  $240,000,000,  an  in- 
. -crease  of  over  125  percent  over  194&,  will  be  advanced  during,  the  fiscal 

year  1947. 

(:4)  Project  5.  Technical  Standardization:  An  increase  of  $9.000  is 
requested  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  studies  begun  during 

L  the  fiscal  year  1946  concerned  with  lowering  construction  costs: 

•  and  improving  the  reliability  of  service.  -  •  -  - 

This  increase  is  needed  for  the  intensification  of  investigations  of  trans¬ 
former  sizes  and  existing  load  demands  by  tests  on  operating  systems  and 
for  tests  of  equipment  used  in  construction  of  lines  through  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other  testing  agencies.  It  will  also  be 
desirable  to  continue  to  study  the.  possibilities  of  underground  conduct- 
. ors  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  towhich  this  type  of  construction 
pan  be  utilized  to  improve  the  service  of • rural  systems,  particularly ' to 
eliminate  the  cost  of  damage  and  interruption  of  service  brought  about 
by  lightning. 

Work  under  this  Project:  The  function  of  this  activity  is  to  serve  as 
consultant  on  technical  engineering  problems,  to  plan  and  direct  a 
program  of  engineering  studies  designed  to  lower  costs  and  improve 
the  reliability  of  rural  power  systems,  to  develop  simplified  engineer¬ 
ing  standards  relating  to  equipment  and  to  construction  and  operating 
practices.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  stimulating  Equipment 
manufacturers  and  established  research  agencies  in  the  development  of 
better  equipment  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  REA  borrowers. 

The  limited  research  and  laboratory  facilities  available  for  REA's  use 
make  it  necessary  to  confine  studies  to  the'  performance  character¬ 
istics  of  certain  items  of  material  and  equipment  used  or  proposed 
to  be  used  on  REA  financed  property.  The  work  is  performed  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other.  Governmental  agencies,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,'  other  research  labora- 
. . tories ,  and • manufacturers . 

(5)  Project  6.  Internal  Administrative  Services:  An  increase  of  $9.035 
is  requested  to  handle  -an  increased  volume  of  administrative  services 

made  necessary  by  the  increase  in  the  workload  and  staff  of  the  agency. 

This  increase  is ■ necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for  administrative  service 
activities  required  by  operating  units  of  the  agency  for  the  conduct  of 
their  work  on  an  efficient  arid 'economical  basis. 

Work  under  this  Project;  , This  activity  provides  for  the  staff  services 
of  the  agency,  consisting  of  procurement  and  maintenance  of  equipment, 
supplies  and  materials,  •'internal  accounting  for  administrative  funds, 
mail  and  communication  services,  duplicating,  and  files.  General 
stenographic,  statistical  and  mapping  services  are  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  operating  Units .  In  addition,  this  project  provides  for 
the  employment,  training  and  welfare  of  personnel. 
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(Loans)  <•  • 

(6)  Loan  and  Purchase  of  -Property:  An  increase  of  $50,000,000  is 
requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  to  provide  for  the  expansion 

of  rural  electrification  on  an  area  coverage  basis  necessary  to 

meet  the  increasing  demands  of  -un  served  farms  for  electric  power. 


The  larger  and  more  costly  part  of  the  job  of  electrifying  rural  America 
is  still  to  be  done,  as  of  June  30,  1945,  approximately  3,300,000  of 
the  nation’s  farms  (55  percent)  were  without  electric  service.  These 
farms  are  in  the  less  densely  populated  areas.  There  were  in  addition 
several  million  rural  non-farm  homes,  schools,  churches,  stores,  and 
other  rural  establishments  -without  the  benefits  of  this  modern  service. 

REA’s  borrowers  are  pushing  forward  with  all  possible  speed  toward 
completion  of  the  total  job  yet  to  be  done.  Many  have  already  deter¬ 
mined  the  size  of  the  ultimate  system  required  to  bring  electricity 
to  all  unserved  rural  people  in  their  areas  and  this  work  is  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly  toward  completion  by  other  borrowers.  Thus  the  pattern  for 
finishing  the  job  of  rural  electrification  is  beginning  to  crystalize. 
That  pattern  is  based  on  area  coverage  which  REa's  ten  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  demonstrates  will  result  in  lower  per  unit  engineering  costs  and 
the  further  economies  and  speed  of  mass  production.  REa  borrowers  are 
past  the  stage  of  building  lines;  they  are  now  building  systems. 

To  implement  such  a  program  on  a  nation-wide  scale  in  a  manner  that  will 
in  any  degree  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  unserved  farm  families, 
through  the  most  economical  construction  practices,  will  require  larger 
amounts  of  loan  funds  than  have  been  available  to  REa.  Of  absolutely 
vital  importance  in  the  implementation  of  such  a  program  is  the  allotment 
of  substantial  amounts  of  funds  in  advance  of  the  time  when  such  funds 
will  actually  be  used  for  construction  purposes.  At  the  present  time, 
funds  allotted  but  not  yet  advanced  amount  to  approximately  $200,000,000. 
Although  this  is , a  large  amount,  it ' is  far  short  of  enough  to  permit 
many  borrowers  to  make  definite  commitments  for  a  construction  program 
of  sufficient  size  to  achieve  economical  * construction.  The  amount  re¬ 
quested  for  1947  is  the  minimum  that  will 'enable  these  borrowers  to 
undertake  construction  on  a  sufficiently  large' scale  to. -assure  low  con¬ 
struction  costs. 


changes  in  language 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  for  REa  items , 
as  follows  (deleted  matter  is  bracketed,  new  language  is  underscored)! 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act_of_1936,  approved  May  20, 

1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-/914/915) .  as  follows: 


Salaries  and  Expenses:  For  administrative  expenses  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  studies,  investigations,  publications,  and  reports 
including  the  salary  of  the  Administrator,'  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration, .and  other  personal  services  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  purchase  and  exchange  of  books, 
lawbooks,  books__of  reference,  directories,  and  periodicals; 
not  to  exceed  300/  1500  for  newspapers;  purchase  (not  to 
exceed  .'$1,300)1  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  one 

,  passenger,  automobile  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 

where;  .and. not  to  exceed  $500  for  financial  and  credit 
;  y  reports,  /$3 . 200 , 0007 ‘ $5 , 000 , COO .  ;C 

The  first  change  incorporates  in  the  preamble  appropriate  code  reference 
for  Section  505  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Organic  act  of  1944 
which  authorizes  the  REa  to  purchase  financial  and  credit  reports. 

The  second  change  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  in  the 
regular  language  text  above  the  additional  $200  approved  for  newspaper 
expenditures  for  194$  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  act,  1945* 

.  No  increase  is  proposed  for  newspaper  expenditures- in  1947-. 

The  third  change  proposes  new  language  to  authorize  the  purchase,  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  ah  automobile  for  use  by  REa  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and' elsewhere.'  The  automobile  is  required  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  administrator,  Deputy  Administrator,  assistant  administrator, 
and  members  of  their  staff  on  official  business  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  elsewhere.  When  REa  was  headquartered  in  Washington  prior  to  the  war, 
it  had  authority  to  purchase  and  operate  a  car  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'  '  THE  LOaN  PROGRaM 

By  June  30, .  1945,  there  had  been  allotted  a  net  total  of  $564,968,184  to 
9.26  borrowers,  including  $40,425,682  of  loan  funds  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year.  194&,.-  for  the  construction  of  an  estimated  507,105  miles  of 
rural  lines  and  other  facilities.'  as  of  the  same  date  the  total  advance 
of  funds  amounted,  to  $427/566,738.  There  were  4,287,347  consumers  re¬ 
ceiving  electric-  service  from  424,072  miles  of  line  in  operation.  Tables 
No,  1  and  2  below  show  similar  statistics  for  previous  years.  Of  the 
926  borrowers  of  funds  from  Rural  Electrification  administration  there 
.  were  852  non-profit  of  cooperative  enterprises,  55  public  bodies,  and  19 
private  utilities . 


The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following  tables  show  the  progress 
in  the  rural  .electrification  program  since  its  inception  in  May  1935: 
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Table  1  -  ALLOTMENTS 


Date 

Total  Net 
allotments 
a11  purposes 

Miles  to  be 
Constructed 
(Allotment 
Estimate) 

Consumers 
to  be  served 
(Allotment 
Estimate) 

June  30,  1936 . 

.  ft  13,903,412. 

13,072 

48,997 

June  30,  1937 . 

58,936,217 

54,407 

193,529 

June  30,  1938 . . . 

88,172,436 

80,951 

282,802 

June  30,  1939 . 

227,236,949 

209,818 

724,999 

June  30,  1940....... 

268,972,949 

251,642 

854,828 

June  30,  1941  •  •  •  J. . .. 

369,027,621 

356,053 

1,171,867 

June  30,  1942 . 

460,180,345 

409,490 

1,345,107 

June  30 ,  1943 . 

466,881,323 

414,287 

1,358,114 

June  30,  1944 . 

498,811,446 

448,889 

1,438,567 

June  30,  1943 . 

564,968,184 

507,105 

1,581,431 

T able  2  -  CONSTRUC TION 


Date 

Funds 

Advanced 

Miles 

Energized 

Consumers  , 
Connected 

June 

30, 

1936 . 

4?  823,262 

400 

693 

June 

30, 

1937 . 

11,864,836 

8,000 

19,611 

Jung 

30, 

1938 . 

60,040,810 

41,736 

104,528 

June 

30, 

1939 . 

122,337,824 

115,230. 

268,000 

June 

30, 

1940 . . 

221,287,287 

232,978 

549,604  . 

June 

30, 

1941 . 

296,395,142 

307,769 

779,561 

June 

30, 

1942 . . . 

453,616,010 

369,129  ■ 

981,193 

June 

30, 

1943 . 

369,152,582 

381,747 

1,041,821 

June 

30, 

1944. . 

387,630,670 

397,861 

1,152,031 

June 

30, 

1945 . 

427,566,738 

424,072 

1,287,347 

On  the  basis  of  present  operations,  the  832  borrower  systems'  .in  operation 
are  annually  distributing  over  two  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electric 
power  for  which  consumers  are  paying  over  62§  million  dollars  on  an  annual 
basis.  The  average  wholesale  rate  for  electric  power  purchased  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  borrowers  has  been  declining  from  year  to 
year;  from  1.21  cents  per  KWH  in  fiscal  1939,  1.09  cents  in  1940,  1  cent 
in  1941,  0.94  cents  in  1942,  and  down  to  0.83  cents  in  1943;  however, 
the  wholesale  rate  increased  to  0.84  cents  in  1944- 

Trends  in  operating  statistics  shown  in  Table  No.  3  indicate  that  borrowers 
are  progressing  toward  operating  stability.  The  following  table  presents 
median  averages  for  RE^-financed  systems  by  age  groups,  based  on  the 
average  age  of  the  miles  of  distribution  line  comprising  the  systems. 

The  development  of  these  systems  with  increased  operating  experience  is 
illustrated  by  the  trends  shown.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  average, 
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as  the  systems  become  older,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  consumers  connected  per  mile  of  line,  the  average  monthly  energy 
consumption,  and  revenue  per  mile;  and  a  decrease  in  the 'proportion 
of  consumers  paying  minimum  bills. 

OPERATING  STATISTICS  OF  REa-FINaNCED  SYSTEMS  BY  aGE  GROUPS  -  MEDIAN  AVERAGES 

DECEMBER  1944 

(Table  3) 


:  :  :  :  KWH  Per  :Percent: 

Age  Class  :  Average  Age  :  Systems  :  Consumers  : Residential: Minimum: Revenue 

(Months)  ;  (Months)  :  Included  :  Per  Mile  :  Consumer  :  Bills  :Per  Mile 


1  -36 .  :  30  :  94  :  2.44  :  59  :  31  :  9.74 

37-48 .  :  44  :  183  :  2.74  :  66  :  27  :  11.04 

49-60 .  :  54  :  280  :  2.61  :  73  :  24  :  11.80 

61-72 .  :  65  :  186  :  2,97  :  85  :  22  :  14-22 

73  &  Over..  :  78  :  56  :  3-27  :  97  :  16  :  17-48 

All  Systems  :  53  :  799  :  2.78  :  75  :  24  :  12.39 


The  soundness  of  the  rural  electrification  program  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  following  record  of  repayments  as  of  June  30,  1945: 

Table  4  -  REPAYMENTS  BY  RE*  BORROWERS 


Item 

Interest  : 

Principal 

Total 

Amount  due  . 

444,701,434  : 

431,109,337 

475,810,771 

Amount  repaid  . 

44,338,540  ; 

50,250,022 

94,588,562 

amount  overdue  more 

than  30  days  . 

332,853  : 

120,574 

453,427 

Advance  payments  . 

-  —  : 

19,274,184 

19,274,184 

Number  of  Borrowers  with 

Overdue  amounts  . 

80  : 

32 

84 

Advance  payments  .... 

- : 

680 

680 

STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Project 

Obligations , 
1945 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1946 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1947 

Cooperation  with  the 

American  Republics 

(Transfer  from  State 

Department)  :  For  ex- 
penses  of  a  project 
involving  fellowships  in 
rural  electrification-. 

$&. 6  35 

$27,361 

Note.  -  This  project  is  shown  in  the  Department  of  State  chapter  of  the 


Budget. 


'  '  I 
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P>iSSENGER-CiJtRYING  VEHICLE 

The  estimates  provide  for  the  purchase,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
one  passenger-carrying  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else¬ 
where.  The  need  for  this  car  is  explained  under  "Changes  in  language" 
previously  discussed  under  this  item. 
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PENALTY  MAIL 

Sec.  2,  Public  Law  364 1  78th  Congress 
(allotment  to  Rural  Electrification  administration) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  (/) 

or  Decrease  (-) 
1947  over  1946 

Category  1  . 

$  5,235 

ft  7,700 

ft  8,600 

7^900 

Category  2 

3.091 

5,260 

5,800 

/540 

Total 

8,326 

12,960 

14,400 

A  ,440 

Category  1  consists  of  the  distribution  of  Rural  Electrification  News, 
leaflets,  miscellaneous  publications,  etc.,  to  cooperatives,  individuals 
and  organizations  as  requested  and  for  furnishing  data  on  the  rural 
electrification  program. 

The  increase  of  #900  for  1947  will  be  required  to  cover  the  cost  of 
mailing  data  concerning  farm  appliances  and  equipment  to  RE^.  borrowers. 
Because  of  the  expansion  of  the  loan  and  construction  activities  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of 
mail  relating  to  farmstead  wiring  and  farm  appliances  and  equipment. 

Category  2  consists  of  billings  on  loans,  operating  reports,  forms  and 
regulations,  correspondence  with  rural  electrification  cooperatives 
and  general  administrative  correspondence  and  operational  mailings 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

The  increase  of  ft540  for  1947  is  made  necessary  by  the  proposed  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  rural  electrification  program  for  1947,  and  the  resulting 
increase  in  the  number  of  billings,  operating  reports,  correspondence 
and  other  necessary  mailings  which  must  be  provided  for. 
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FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 
( a)  Salaries  -and.  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1946: 

Direct  appropriation  .  .$526,000 

Transfer  from  "Farmers'  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans" .  +3 >845, 209 

Amounts  changeable  against  corporations 


within  Farm  Credit  Administration  structure  ...  +3 >001, 653 
Anticipated  supplemental  for  additional  costs 
due  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  ig45 : 

Direct  appropriation  (additional) .  866,200 

Transfer  from  unobligated 

balance  under  "Farmers'  crop 

production  and  harvesting  loans"....  5^0  >000  +6o6 , 800 


Total  estimated  available,  1946  . . . .  $7 > 979 ,662 

Budget  estimate,  1947: 

Direct  appropriation  .  584,000 

Transfer  from  "Farmers'  crop  production  and 

harvesting  loans"  .  +4,569,300 

Amounts  chargeable  against  corporations  within 

Farm  Credit  Administration  structure  ..........  +2 , 806 , 700 

Total  estimated  available,  1947  . . . .  7 >960,000 

Change  for  19^7: 

Overtime  decrease  . .  -124,351 

Increase  .  .  +104,689  . .  -19,662 


PROJECT  STATEMENT  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  obtains  its  administrative  expense  funds 
from  three  principal  sources:  (a.)  by  direct  appropriation,  (b)  by  reappro¬ 
priation,  and  (c)  by  assessment  against  corporations  operating  within  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  structure.  The  following  statement  sets  forth 
a  comparison  of  funds  received  or  estimated  to  be  received,  by  source: 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Source 

1945 

19115 

(estimated) 

I947 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Direct 

appropriation  .  .  . 

$563,492 

$585,670 

$584,000 

-$1,670 

2.  Peappropriation  ■  * 
(by  transfer  from 
crop  loan  funds) 

'3, 846, '940 

••  4, 311  ,-034 

4,569,300 

+258,266 

3.  Amounts  charge¬ 
able  against  cor¬ 
porations,  banks, 
etc. ,  within  the 
FCA  structure  .  .  . 

2,421,580 

2,953,607 

2,806,700 

-151,907 

4.  Overtime  pay  a f 

•  1,012,237 

124,351 

>  _  _ 

-124,351 

Total  available  .  . 

V  7,844,255 

c/  7,979,662 

7,960,000 

-19,662  (1) 

DECREASE 


( 1 )  The  net  decrease  of  $19,662  in  this  item  for  19^7  consists  of  the 
$124,331  decrease  for  overtime,  and,  a  net  increase  of  $104,689,  composed  of : 

(a)  An  increase  of  $43,660  to  renla.ce  obsolete  and  unserviceable  ecmroment: 

- - ■ — r '  ■"  v  ’ — ' — • — t— : - ■ — r- * — ^ r— ; — — 1 : — : : — 7 - -  - - -  ---  . — 

All  eouipment  for  the  Administration  except  that  reouired  by  the  crop 
loan  field  offices  is  held  in  a  common  nool  and  issued  upon  reciuisition 
to  the  respective  divisions  as  needed.  'Then  the  eouipment  is  no  longer 
needed,  it  is  returned  to  the  eouipment  pool.  In  this  way,  one  piece 
of  eouipment  may  be  used  by  several  divisions.  The  estimate  has  been 
prepared  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  scarcity  of  eouipment  will 
continue  into  1947  and  that  a.s  a  conseouence  purchases  will  be  restricted 
to  the  most  urgent  reouirements;  therefore,  onl3r  typewriters  seven 
years  or  more  of  age,  one-third  of  the  adding  and  calculating  machines 
ten  years  or  more  of  age,  and  one  automobile  seven  years  of  age  have 
been  included.  ITo  replacements  have  been  made  in  eouipment  since  194l. 

footnotes.  — a/  Overtime  distributed  as  follows:,  1945 — appropriation 

$62,823,  reappropriation  $612,540,  assessments  $336,874; 

1946 — appropriation  $7,130,  reappropriation  $74,175, 
assessments  $43,046. 

b/  Includes  $975  transferred  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office 
of  Information";  $93$  covered  into  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  Public  Lav/  529;  and  $198,008  unobligated  balance. 
cj  Includes  anticipated  additi  onal  $311,974  in  assessments, 

$66,800  in  direct  appropriation,  and  $5^0,000  in  reappropri¬ 
ation  from  "Farmers'  crop  production  and  harvesting  loans", 
due  to  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945- 
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(b)  An  increase  of  $139  >900  Dor  additional  crop  loan  field  clerks! 

During  the  earlier  years  of  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  work,  it  was  the 
practice  in  most  counties  for  either  the  county  itself  (from  county  funds) 
or  local  civic  organizations  to  furnish  without  cost  to  the  Administration, 
office  space,  office  equipment,  and  clerical  help  in  the  making  and  collecting 
of  crop  and  feed  loans,  such  expenditures  being  regarded  as  justified  on  the 
basis  of  service  to  farmers  and,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

In  later  yea.rs  there  wan  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce  such  services, 
particularly  the  furnishing  of  clerical  help,  and  wi th  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II  such  services  were  discontinued  almost  entirely  by  counties 
and  civic  organizations.  In  many  instances  this  has  been  the  result  of  court 
decisions  that  such  expenditures  of  county  funds  were  not  permissible  by 
law  and  that  the  county  courts  had _ no  authority  to  furnish  the  Administra¬ 
tion  with  clerical  help  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  In  other  instances 
local  organizations  could  not  obtain  clerical  help  at  the  nominal  amounts 
they  had  been  paying,  and  they  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish 
clerical  help  at  any  greater  cost.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  cited,  it 
has  been  increasingly  necessary  to  absorb  field  clerical  expense. 

It  hen  been  possible  to  absorb  this  additional  expense  by  savings  on  other 
items,  primarily  in  the  replacement  of  personnel  during  the. war  period.  As 
trained  personnel  left  the  Administra.tion,  either  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces 
or  otherwise,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  competent  replacement 
personnel;  consequently,  activities  regarded  a,s  essential  to  good  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  crop  loan  program  had  to  be  curtailed  wherever  possible,  and 
it  is  largely  this  factor  that  has  made  it  possible  to  absorb  the  field 
clerical  expense. 

With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  19^7*  it  will  not  be  possible  to  absorb 
the  difference  between  the  amount  budgeted  for  field  clerical  expense  for 
the  fiscal  year  1946,  and  the  ©.mount  that  Will  be  needed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  fiscal  yea.r  19^7.  it  will  he  necessary  that  the  Emergency  Crop  and 
Eeed  Loan  Division  restore  to  normal  several  activities  curtailed  during 
the  war  period  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1QU-7 ,  such  as  verifi¬ 
cation  of  accounts,  etc,;  this  will  require-  building  personnel  to  normal 
budgeted  strength  and  will  leave  no  margin  whatever  to  absorb  the  additional 
cost  of  field  clerical  e;xpense.  ■  -  ' 

In  the  fiscal  year  19.45,  the  base  pay  and  overtime  for  field  clerical 
expense  amounted  to  approximately  $360,000  for  275  man-year  field  clerks. 

^he  1947  estimate  ha„s  been  ihcreased  to  approximately  300  man-year  field 
clerks  at  an  e.verage  cost  of  $25  per  week;  this  is  considered  the  minimum 
number  of  clerks  required  to  adeo’uately  meet  the  increased  service  demand. 

(c)  An  increa.se  of  040,000  to  intensify  research  relating  to  the  effect  of 

postwar  e,djustments  and  reconversion  on  farmers  1  coopera.tives ; 


A  reduction  in  the  staff  of  the  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division 
necessitated  "by  war  conditions  has  made  it  impossible  to  adequately  meet 
the  requests  of  cooperative  associations  for  research  end  service  assistance, 
^he  net  result  was  that  help  could  not  be  given  at  all  in  some  cases  whereas 
in  others  such  assistance  as  could  be  given  fell  far  short  of  desirable 
standards.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  reconversion  problems  a.nd 
postwar  adjustments  which  are  in  store  for  cooperatives  be  anticipated  wherever 
possible  and  adequate-  research  instituted  immediately  as  one  means  of 
cushioning  the  adverse  effects. 


Postwar  adjustments  and  reconversion  problems  of  farmers'  cooperatives  will 
be  studied.  It  is  proposed  to  immediately  expand  the  Cotton,  Poultry,  and 
business  Administration  Sections  of  the  Division,  With  respect  to  cotton, 
the  following  three  projects  deserve  immediate  study:  (l)  storage  of  seed 
cotton  at  the  gin,  (2).  cooperative  seed  planting  associations,  and  (3)  co¬ 
operative  marketing  of  cotton.  In  the  poultry  field,  the  Division  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  requests  for  research  and  service  help  in  the  past  year  than 
ever  before;  the  following  projects  are ‘particularly  urgent:  (l)  effects 
of  price  regulations  on  egg  and  poultry  cooperatives,  and  (2)  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  and  marketing  of  broilers  and  other  poultry.  work  of  the  Business 
Administration  Section  has  been  centered  on  research  and  service  work  in 
connection  with  income  taxation  and  related  organizational  problems  of  the 
cooperatives.  This  has  necessitated  repeated  delays  in  giving  attention  to 
a  very  important  but  less  pressing  study,  that  of  cooperative  accounting 
terminology.  The  demand  from  cooperatives  for  work  on  cooperative  manage¬ 
ment  and  personnel  training  is  insistent;  this  work  will  be  initiated  as 
soon  as  a.  qualified  man  becomes  available.  In  the  marketing  analysis  field, 
where  considerable  work  has  been  done  since  1926,  the  need  for  research  is 
growing  rather  than  lessening  as  cooperatives  expand  into  processing  and  their 
marketing  problems  become  increasingly  complex.  This  work  should  be  resumed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(d)  An  increase  of  $24,8'S1  for  placing  on  a/  full  year  basis  in  1947,  within-i 

grade  salary  advancements  which  are  estimated  to  be' in  effect  for  only  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1946, 


(e)  A  decrease  of  $1 43, 752  due  to  savings  and  economies  in  operation.  Of 
this  reduction,  $97 >335  represents  salaries,  (including  salaries  of  personnel 
heretofore  detailed  to  the  White  House),  and  $46,4l7  represents  other  ex¬ 
penses.  The  Barm  Credit  Administration  discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  all  services  and  practices  not  essential  to  the  war  effort,  and  has  made 
a  continued  effort,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  to  delegate  its  super¬ 
visory  function's  to  its  district  units.  Whenever  possible,  every  effort  will 
•be  made  to  continue  the  economies  thus  effected  during  the  war  period. 
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Detailed  statement  of  sources  of  funds,  1947: 

(a)  Estimate  of  appropriation  from  general 

fund  of  the  Treasury . .  $584,000 

'(b)  Estimated  reappropriation  from  funds  pre¬ 
viously  appropriated  for  the  making  and 
collecting  of  crop  loans  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  January  29,  1937?  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
making  and  collecting  of  crop,  feed,  and 


drought  loans  in  19^7  . .  4,569,300 

(c)  Assessments,  reimbursements,  etc: 

1.  Erom  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
'for  services  and  facilities  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  .  $522,291 


2.  From  assessments  for  administrative 
supervision  of  banks  for  coopera.tives 
(including  reimbursement  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  from  the  Central  Bank 


for  Cooperatives)  . . . .  275,790 

3.  From  assessments  for  e.dministro.tive 

supervision  of  Federal  land  banks  .  718,721 


4.  From  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 

tion  for  supervision  of  regional  agri¬ 
cultural  credit  corporations.  These 
corporations  were  chartered  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  and 
were  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  by  Executive  Order  on 
May  27,  1°33.  Under  existing  law  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  super¬ 
vision  . 35.030 

5.  From  assessments  for  administrative 
supervision  of  Federal  intermediate 

credit  banks  .  245,712 

6.  From  assessments  for  administrative 
supervision  of  production  credit 

corporations  . 251,435 

7.  From  assessments  for  examination  of 
institutions  administered  by  the 

Fa.rm  Credit  Administration  .  571,201 

8.  From  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
services  and  facilities  made  available 

by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  .  186 , 520  2, 806 , 700 

Total  estimated  available,  salaries  and 
expenses,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 

1047  (all  sources ) 


$7,960,000 
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changes  ni  language 

The  estimate  includes  two  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item. 
These  changes  propose  the  deletion  of  the  reference,  "Act  of  September  21, 
1944  (Public  Law  425),"  £\nd  i-n  lieu  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
customary  practice,  substitute  the  title  and  appropriate  code  citation 
of  the  authorizing  legislation. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 

General  Statement:  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  for  the  most  part 
a  supervisory  and  regulatory  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  and  coordinating  a  national  program  of  agricultural 
credit  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  6084,  dated  March  27,  1933,  and 
the  authority  subsequently  vested  in  the  Administration.  The  job  of 
the  credit  institutions  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  to  provide  a  dependable  source  of  credit 
where  farmers,  ranchers,  and  their  cooperative  associations  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  credit  they  need  on  terms  best  suited  to  their  individual 
requirements.'  In  addition  to  the  lending  programs  under  is  super¬ 
vision,'  the  Administration  provides  research  and  service  facilities 
to  farmers'  cooperative  associations.  There  follows  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  functions  of  the  respective  institutions,  funds,  or 
activities: 

1.  The  Federal  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan  associations  were 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act, 
approved  July  17,  1916  (39  Stat.  360).  The  12  Federal  land  banks, 
established  in  1917,  under  this  authority  and  in  conjunction  with 
national  farm  loan  associations,  provide  farmers  with  long-term 
credit  for  financing  the  purchase  of  land,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment,  the  liquidation  of  indebted¬ 
ness  incurred  for  agricultural  purposes  or  incurred  two  years  prior 
to  date  of  the  application  for  the  loan,  and  for  other  agricultural 
purposes.  (See  Table  4) 

2.  The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were  established  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Credits  Act  of  1923,  approved 
March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1454)-  The  12  intermediate  credit  banks,  est¬ 
ablished  in  1923,  are  agricultural  banks  of  discount  and  are  not 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  individuals.  The  loans  and  discounts 
made  by  the  banks  must  be  for  agricultural  purposes  and  have  a 
'maturity  at  the  time  they  are  made  or  discounted  by  the  banks  of  not 
more  than  three  years.  (See  Table  5) 

3.  The  production  credit  corporations  and  associations  were  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
approved  June  16,  1933  (48.  Stat.  257).  The  12  production  credit 
corporations,  organized  in  1933,  were  established  to  organize,  to 
assist  in  capitalizing,  and  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  credit  associations.  The  associations  are  composed  of 
farmer-borrowers  organized  to  meet  the  production  credit  needs  of 
local  agricultural  -communities  by  making  leans  and  discounting  them 
with  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks.  (See  Table  6) 

,  A 

4.  The  banks,  for  cooperatives  were,  established  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act- of  1933,  approved  June  16,  1933,  (48 
Stat..  257).  These  banks  extend  credit- to  cooperative  associations  of. 
farmers  .engaged  in  (1)  processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling  or 
marketing  farm  products;  (2)  purchasing,  testing,  grading,  process¬ 
ing,  distributing,  or  furnishing  farm  supplies;  or  (3)  furnishing 
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' 

farm  business  services-.  In- addition  to  the  12  district  banks  for 
cooperatives,  there  is  a  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  which -makes 
loans  to  farmers’  cooperative  associations  of  national  or  broad  regional 
scope.  The  division  of  lending  authority  between  the  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  and  the  district  banks  for  cooperatives  is  prescribed  by 
the  Governor -of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  such  manner  as  best 
prevents  duplication  of  effort  and  secures  greatest  efficiency  in  ex¬ 
tending  benefits  to  borrowers,  (See  Table  7) 

5.  The  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  activities  have  been  administered 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  January  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5), 
and  February  4,  1938  (52  Stat.  26),  and  various  prior  acts,  as  a  part 
of  its  emergency  aid  to  agriculture,  Congress  has  made  available  funds 
for  emergency  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  production,  the  purchase  of 
feed  for  livestock,  and  for  similar  purposes.  Prior  to  1932,  such 
loans  were  restricted  to  flood,  drought,  or  storm-stricken  areas,  but 

in  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  1934  drought  relief  apprp- 
priation,  there  has  been  no  limitation  as  to  area.  (See  Table  8) 

6.  .The  regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  were  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction 
Act  of  1932,  approved  July  21,  1932  (47  Stat.  713)*  These  corporations 
were  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation  in  1934*  following  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  production  credit  system,  and  by  February  1,  1944,  had 
been  consolidated  into  a  single  corporation,  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Effective  January  1,  1944,  the 
responsibilities  for  the  lending,  collections,  and  accounting  activities 
of  the  Corporation  in  connection  with  loans  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  Section  2  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act  of  1944,  and  subsequent  annual  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion  acts,  as  well  as  the  liquidation  of  its  food  production  loans  were 
placed  in  the  regional  emergency  crop  and  feed  loan  offices.  Emergency 
crop  and  feed  loan  field  supervisors  also  act  as  loan  representatives 
for  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

(See  Tables  9,  10,  and  11) 

7.  Joint  stock  land  banks  were  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  approved  July  17,  1916  (39  Stat.  360). 

Joint  stock  land  banks  are  privately  capitalized  institutions  and  are 
managed  by  officers  who  are  chosen  by  boards  of  directors  elected  by 
stockholders.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of,  and 
are  examined  by,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  approved  May  12,  1933  (48  Stat.  46),  provided 
that  after  that  date  no  joint  stock  land  bank  should  issue  new  tax- 
exempt  bonds  or  make  any  farm  loans  except  as  might  be  necessary  and 
incidental  to  the  refinancing-  of  existing  loans  or  bond  issues  or  to 
the  sale  of  real  estate,  as  of  June  30,  1945,  there  were  five  joint 
stock  land  banks  in  operation,  four  in  voluntary  liquidation,  and  two 
in  receivership.  The  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  also  established  a 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  assist 

the  banks  in  their  liquidation.  The  fund  has  now 'lapsed.  (See  Table  12) 
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8.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  approved  June  15,  1929  (46  Stat. 
11),  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  making  loans  to  cooperative 
associations  and  to  stabilization  corporations.  The  purpose  of  the. 
fund,  as  expressed  in  the  Act,  was  to  protect,  control,  and  stabilize 
the  currents  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  food  products.  The  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  fund  were  transferred  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  by  Executive  Order  No.  6084,  dated  March  27,  1933- 
With  the  organization  of.  the  banks  for  cooperatives  in  1933,  the 
fund  was  placed  in  liquidation.  (See  Table  13) 

9.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of 

1926  (44  Stat.  802),  the  Farm  Credit  administration  renders  services 

to  associations  of  producers  of  agricultural  products  and  federations 
and  subsidiaries  thereof  engaged  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  including  processing,  warehousing,  manufacturing, 
storage,  and  the  cooperative  purchasing  of  farm  supplies,  credit, 
financing,  insurance,  and  other  cooperative  activities. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  general  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
for  supervision,  coordination,  and  examination  of  the  banks  and 
corporations  named  above,  the  making  and  collecting  of  emergency 
crop,  feed,  and  seed  loans,  the  liquidation  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Revolving  Fund,  and  the  extension  of  services  to  cooperative 
associations  of  agricultural  producers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
crop  loan  program  which  is  administered  by  employees  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  the  present  agricultural  lending  program 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  carried 
forward  through  corporations  operating  in  the  12  farm  credit  districts 
into  which  the  continental  United  States  is  divided. 

Current  Program:  The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  discharging  its 
statutory  responsibility  for  the  supervision,  coordination,  and 
administration  of  the  various  agricultural  lending  enterprises  with¬ 
in  the  structure,  is  continuing  to  keep  its  services  geared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  farmers  and  ranchmen  who  need  credit  to  finance  the 
production  of  the  nation’s  food  requirements.  In  recognition  that 
farm  income  has  risen  substantially,  farmers  are  being  urged  to  re¬ 
duce  their  indebtedness,  buy  Victory  bonds,  and  provide  reserves  for 
the  future  out  of  their  increased  income.  a11  Federal  land  banks  and 
production  credit  corporations  have  qualified  as  agents  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  for  the  sale  of  such  bonds  to  farmers  and  are  utilizing 
the  services  and  facilities  of  national  farm  loan  associations  and 
production  credit  associations  in  so  doing.  They  are  also  urging 
farmers  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  income  taxes.  To  combat  in¬ 
flationary  trends,  farm  mortgage  credit  is  being  extended  on  the 
basis  of  normal  values,  and  other  lenders  are  being  urged  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  Demands  for  new  credit  are  being  met  promptly  within  farm 
credit  policies,  and  all  assistance  possible  is  being  given  to  the 
financing  and  attaining  of  the  production  goals  of  agriculture  for 
food  and  fiber. 
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'  Special  attention  is  being  given' to  changing  agricultural  conditions 
growing  out  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  probable  changes  in  the 
demand  for 'American  agricultural  products,  and  the  readjustments  that 
may  be  necessary-  in  the  transition  of  war  to  peacetime  production. 

Selected  Data  on  Operations  of  agricultural  Lending  Programs:  There 
follow  schedules  which  reflect  the  amount  of  loans  made  during  the 
last  four  years,  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  as  of  the  end  of 
each  such  year,  the  gross  assets  at  the  end  of  each  such  year,  and 
selected  comparative  data  for  each  of  the  programs  administered  or 
supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  as  indicated  in  the 
tables,  the  volume  of  new  long-term  mortgage  financing  in  the  fiscal 
year  1945  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  re¬ 
mained  at  a  relatively  low  level,  while  short-term  production  financ¬ 
ing  was  only  slightly  below  the  high  level  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  The'  financing  of  farmers’  cooperatives  was  slightly  less  than 
in  the  preceding-  year  but  remained  substantially  above  the  level  for 
any  other  prior  year. 
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1/  Includes  renewals.  » 

2/  Includes  data  for  associations  which  have  been  placed  in  liquidation. 

3/  Includes  food  production  loans  in  the  amount  of  $53,292,370. 

4/  Includes  food  production  loans  and  restricted  area  loans  in  the  amount  of  $17,094,514. 
5_/  Includes  food  production  loans  and  restricted  area  loans  in  the  amount  of  $5,051,703. 
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Table  5  —  Selected  Comparative  Data  on  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
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Table  6  -  Selected  Comparative  Data  on  Production  Credit  Corporations 

and  Production  Credit  Associations 
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Table  12  -  Selected  Comparative  Data  on  Joint  Stock  Land  Banks 
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Table  13  -  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  Revolving  Fund 
(Progress  in  liquidation) 
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June  30,  1945 .  I _ 2,032,526  I _ 2,221,145 _ 

1/  During  the  year  1940,  loans  to  stabilization  corporations  were  reported  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  for  collection,  and  therefore  have  been  removed  from  loans  outstanding. 
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(b)  Farmers*  Crop  production  and  Harvesting  Loans, 
Farm  Credit  Administration 


Available  funds : 

■  Reappropriations  . . . . .- . 

Collections  (Pursuant  to  "Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1946" )  . 

Total  . 

Obligations; 

Loans  . . . 

Transfer  to  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Farm  Credit . Administration"  . 

Estimated  additional  transfer  required 
for  increased  costs  due  to  "Federal 
Employees  pay  Act  of  1945"  . 

Total  . 

Net  available  . 

Deduct  estimated  finds  available  for  - 
reappropriation  in  succeeding  year  . . . . 


Fiscal 

Year 

1946 

1947 

$11,058,277 

$5,336,068 

16,663,000 

18,118,000 

27,721,277  23,454,068 


■18,000,000 

20, 000,000 

3,845,209 

4,569,300 

540,000 

22,385,209 

24,569,300 

5,336,068 

-1,115,232 

-5,336,068 

-3,884,768 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 


^5,000,000  (1) 


INCREASE 


(1)  An  increase  of  35,000,000  in  loan  funds  j_s  requested  to  make  avail¬ 

able  to  eligible  farmers  the  credit  facilities  provided  under  the  Act 
of  January  29,  1937,  as  amended.  The  Act  of  February  4,  1938,  author¬ 
ized  the  continued  making  of  loans  under  the  act  of  January  29,  1937, 
subject  to  authorization  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  all  collections  on 
1937  and  subsequent  years’  loans  including  unobligated  balances  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  each  fiscal  year.  IThen  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  collections  and  unobligated  balances  is  not  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  loan  program,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  fund  by  direct 
appropriation  in  order  to  maintain  a  working  balance.  An  appropriation 
of  $5*000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  requested  based  on  the 
present  indication  that  the  estimated  loans  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  fiscal  years  1946  and  1947  mil,  in  total,  exceed  esti¬ 
mated  available  funds  by  81,115,232  by  the  end  of  the  latter  year  as 
reflected  by  the  foregoing  comparative  statement. 


The  -  estimated  loan  volume  for  the  fiscal  years  1946  and  1947  is  some, 
what  larger  than  the  loan  volume  during  the  fiscal  year  1945.  This 
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increase  is  based  on  a  larger  average— size  loan  as  well  as  an  anticipated 
increase  in  the  number  of  loans  to  returning  veterans  who  have  an  agri¬ 
cultural  background.  The  average-size  loan  has  shown  an  increase  each 
year  since  1941  when  the  average  was  $125;  in  1942  the  average  increased 
to  $142;  in  1943  to  $16 1;  in  1944  to '$186;  and  1945  to  $203. 

changes  in  language 

The  estimate  includes  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Change 

No. 

Farmers’  crop  production  and  harvesting  loans:'  For  loans  to 

1  farmers  under__the  act  of  January  29,  1937  JJ,  12  U.S.C.  1020i- 
1020n,  1020o_)/,  as  amended  _/by  the  acts  of  February  4,  1938 
(Public  Resolution  78),  June  30,  1939  (Public  Law  159),  June 

2  25,  1940  (12  U.S.C.  1020n— 1 ) ,  July  1,  1941  (Public  Law  144), 

July  22,  1942  (Public  Law  674),  July  12,  1943  (Public  Law 

3  129),  and  June  28,  1944  (Public  Law  367J7  (12  U.S.C.  1020i- 

4  1020n,  1020o),  $5,000,000  together  with  the  unobligated  balance 
(exclusive  of  the  amount  of  such  balance  made  available  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Farm  Gredit  administration,  /1946/ 

1947" )  of  the  appropriation  "Crop  production  and  harvesting 

5  .  loans"  as  made  in  the  y^First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 

fiscal  year  1937  (act  of  February  9,  1937,  Public  Law  4),  and 
as  continued  available  by  the  acts  of  February  4,  1938  (Public 
Resolution  78),  June  30,  1939  (Public  Law  159),  June  25,  1940 
(12  U.S.C.  1020n— l) ,  July  1,  1941  (Public  Law  144),  July  22, 

1942  (Public  Law  674-),  July  12,  1943  (Public  Law  129),  and 

6  June  28,  1944  (Public  Law  367 jj  Act  of  May  5 ,  1945  (Public  Law 
52),  is  hereby  made  available,  together  with  all  collections 
of  principal  and  interest  on  loans  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  under  said  Act  of  January  29,  1937  (12  U.S.C.  1020i- 
1020n,  1020o). 

The  first  and  third  changes  merely  alter  the  position  in  the  text  of  the 
reference  to  the  basic  authorizing  legislation  for  this  item. 

The  second  change  deletes  specific  reference  to  the  Public  Resolution 
and  the  several  appropriation  acts  which  have  made  farmers'  crop  pro¬ 
duction  and  harvesting  loans  available  each  year  subsequent  to  the  basic 
Act  of  January  29,  1937*  This  change  is  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  wording  of  the  item. 

The  fourth  change  provides  for  the  direct  appropriation  of  $5,000,000. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  changes  cfelete  the  specific  references  to  the  Public 
Resolution  and  the  several  appropriation  acts  which  have  made  farmers' 
crop  production  and  harvesting  loans  available  each  year  subsequent  to 
the  basic  Act  of  January  29,  1937,  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  a 
reference  to  the  "Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  act,  1946," 
approved  May  5,  1945.  These  changes  are  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  shortening  and  simplifying  the  wording  of  the  item. 
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•  WORK  UNDER  THIS  ^PPROPRI.iTION  . 

General  Statement;  The  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Division  is  responsible 
for  the  making  and  collection  of  loans  authorized  by  the  act  of  January 
29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5),  as  amended  by  Joint  Resolution  of  February  4, 

1938  (52  Stat.  26),  as  well  as  the  collection  of  all  loans  made  under 
preceding  Acts  of  Congress  of  a  similar  nature.  The  loans  authorized 
by  this  act  are  not  available-  under  its  terms  to  farmers  who  cqn  obtain 
loans  for  similar  purposes  from  usual’  commercial  or  other  Farm  Credit 
sources.  The  loans  are  limited  to  crop  production  purposes  and  pro¬ 
duction  or  purchase  of  feed  for  livestock,  that  is,  designed  to  enable 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other  sources  to  carry 
on  their  normal  farming  operations. 

Prior  to  1932,  loans  were  limited  by  Congress  to  certain  areas  which 
had  been  affected  by  flood,  drought,  or  other  acts  of  nature,  bat 
beginning  with  1932  and  each  subsequent  year,  with  the  exception  of 
1934  drought  relief  appropriation,  the  making  of  crop  loans  for  these 
purposes,  has  been  authorized  on  a  national  basis. 

Current  Program:  Theemergency  crop  and  feed  loan  program,  under  the  >i.ct 
of  January  29,  1937  (50  Stat.  5),  provides  loans  to  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  credit;  from  usual  commercial  or  Farm  Credit  sources. 

The  lending  program  is  being  directed  to  aid  in  the  achievement  of 
the  production  goals  of  agriculture  -for  food  and  fiber  and  the  borrow¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  produce  sufficient  garden  products  for  the  subsistence 
of  themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  forage  for  the  maintenance 
of  livestock  which  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  transportation  facilities, 
and  for  the  subsistence  necessities  which  might  otherwise  be  purchased 
in  local  markets. 

In  addition,  the  current  loan  program  is  devoting  its  attention  to 
collections  on  outstanding  accounts  of  loans  made  in  1921  and  subse¬ 
quent  years.  Farm  income  has  been  such  that  collections  on  these  old 
loans  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  However,  as  heretofore, 
it  is  not  the  policy  to  force  collections  when  to  do  so  will  impose 
hardship  upon  the  borrowers. 

Table  8  included  earlier  in  these  explanatory  notes,  contains  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  selected  data  on  the  operations  under  this  program. 

(c)  .agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund 

This  budget  schedule  reflects  actual  and  estimated  transactions  under 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  the  agricultural  Marketing  act  of 
June  15,  1929  (46  Stat.  28).  Expenditures  out  of  this  fund  are  to 
cover  loans  to  cooperative  associations  solely  to  protect  loans  pre¬ 
viously  made  to  such  associations  in  order  to  provide  for  orderly 
liquidation  of  the  total  indebtedness;  for  the  maintenance  of  property 
acquired  by  foreclosure;  and  for  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  of 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives.  Collections  of  principal  and  interest, 
proceeds  from  the  rental  or  sale  of  properties  acquired  under  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings,  and  reductions  in  capital  stock  of  banks  for 
cooperatives  are  likewise  shown. 


(d)  Working  Fund,  Farm  Credit  administration 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  available  a  working  fund  advanced 
by  the  Veterans  administration  for  expenses  in  connection-  with  the 
handling  and  certifying  of'  applications  for  guaranty  of  loans  for 
agricultural  purposes  under  the . "Servicemen ' s  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.”  Obligations  under  this  ’  fund  were  $25, 093  , in  1945  .'and  $40,907 
in  1946.  (Note.  -  The  schedule  of  obligations  under  this  working 
•fund  'was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  regular  Budget  for  1947.) 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles 

The  estimates  provide  for  the  purchase  of  one  car  at  a  gross  cost  of 
$1,050  (net  cost  $750,  allowing  $300  for  trade-in)  which  would,  if 
consummated,  replace  one  of  the  two  cars  now  operated  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri . 

Each  annual  appropriation  under  this  heading,  since  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  was  created  in  1933,  has  carried  language  specifically 
authorizing  its  use  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  Of  the  three  motor- 
propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles  operated  by  FCa,  two  are  main¬ 
tained  in  Kansas  City  and  one  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  authorization 
to  purchase  and  exchange  one  car  in  1947  is  requested  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  replacement  of  one  of  the  over-age  cars  now  in  use  when  such 
action  is  required. 


penalty  mail 

Section  2,  Public  Lo.w  364,  72th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Form  Credit  Adminis trot ion) 


1945 

1946 

1947 

Increase  (+) 

or  decrease  (-)■ 
1947  over  1946 

Category  1 

$  2,740 

$  3,4oo 

$  3,4oo 

-  - 

Ca.tegory  2 

65,764 

81 , 600 

81,600 

_  _ 

Total 

68,504 

85,000 

85,000 

—  _ 

Category  1  consists  of  Hews  for  Farmers*  Coopero.tives ,  a,  monthly  publica.- 
tion  contauning  brief  o.rticles  regarding  vorious  phases  of  cooperation; 
bulletins  containing  technical!.  presentations  of  results  of  research  for 
distribution  among  cooperatives  ond  workers  in  the  field  of  cooperatives; 
legol  summaries  of  cases  relating  to  farmers1  cooperative  associations; 
circulars  on  farm  mortgage  credit,  production  credit  and  cooperative  credit; 
and  other  types  of  publications  necessary  for  disseminating  economic, 
statistical  and  historical  information  regarding  the  program,  organization, 
and  business  methods  of  cooperative  associations  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  a.s  required  by  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  (7  U.  S.C.  453), 
All  such  publications  are  mailed  only  upon  specific  request. 

Ca.tegory  2  consists  of  general  operational  and  administrative  mailing  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in  Kansas  City,  the  offices  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  resident  examiners,  field  examination  personnel,  farm  loan  registrars 
and  chief  reviewing  appraisers  loca.ted  in  the  12  Farm  Credit  districts 
and  the  11  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  offices.  There  are  also  included 
mailings  incident  to  the  making  and  collecting  of  emergency  crop  and  feed 
loans  which  involve  the  mailing  of  loan  applications,  notes,  mortgages,  loan 
checks,  billings,  canceled  notes  for  accounts  paid  in  full,  releases  of  crop 
mortgates  and  notices  to  borrowers  whose  accounts  are  pa.st  due.  In  addition, 
the  use  of  maul  facilities  for  obtaining  information  needed  in  connection 
with  studies  of  the  economic,  legal,  financial,  social,  and  other  pha.ses  of 
cooperation  and  the  surveys  and  analyses  of  accounts  and  business  practices 
of  representative  cooperative  associations  is  included  under  this  category. 


I 


i 
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FEDERAL  FARM  MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 


Note. — In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  passage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  (Public  Law  24S,  79  th  Congress), 
approved  December  6,  1945,  the  regular  Budget  for  1947  does 
not  include  estimates  for  a  budget  program  or  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  Heretofore, 
the  annual  Budget  and  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  have 
included  an  item  specifically  limiting  the  amount  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  from  funds  of  the  Corporation  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  .  The  budget  program  or  plan  of  operations  required 
by  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  the  spring  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
1947  Budget. 


I 


/ 
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FLOOD  CONTROL,  DEPARMHE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  1946  . .  -  - 

Budget  Estimate,  1947  (H.  Doc.  422)  .  $2,100,000 

Increase  (direct  appropriation)  ■ . .  +2,100,000* 


*Note.—  In  'addition  to  the  proposed  appropriation  of  $2,100,000,  it  is 
anticipated  that  obligations  totaling  $3,067,435  (excluding  transfers) 
will  he  incurred  against  funds  previously  transferred  from  the  War 
Department,  which  have  been  in  budgetary  reserve  since  July  1,  1943 > 
consisting  of  $869,000  for  creliminary  examinations  and  surveys  and 
$2,198,435  for  works  of  improvement. 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(Reflecting  available  funds) 


Project 

1945 

1946 

( estimated) 

1947 

( estimat  ed) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Preliminary  examina- 
;tions  and  surveys  .... 

$235,067 

$869,000 

+$633,933 

2.  Works  cf  improvement. 

145, 043 

825,631 

4,298,435 

+3,472,804 

3.  Overtime  cay  . 

19 , 226 

4,319 

-  - 

-4,319 

Total  obligations.. 

164,269" 

1,065,017 

5,167,^35 

+4,102,418 

Transferred  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture"  .... 

a/ 

11 , 000 

"Salaries  and  excenses, 
Office  of  Solicitor" 

8,000 

1944  balance  available 
in  1045  . 

-4,315,721 

1945  balance  available 

in  1046  . 

+4,151,452 

-4,151,452 

-  - 

1046  balance  available 

in  1947  . 

—  — 

+3,086,435 

-3,086,435 

Total  estimate  or 

appropriation  .... 

.  -  - 

— 

2,100,000 

a/  $5,500  advanced  in  1946  by  working  fund  pursuant  to  Section  601  of 
the  Economy  Act  of  June  30,  1932. 


INCREASES 

The  increase  of  $4,102,418  in  estimated  obligations- under  this  item  in 
1947  as  compared  with  1946  consists  of  the  $4,319  decrease  for  overtime, 
and  the  following: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $633.933  under  the  -project  "Preliminary  examinations 

and  surveys"  to  complete  as  many  as  possible  of  the  flood  control  surveys 

which  were  nearly  completed  at  the  time  work  was  suspended  in  1943,  and 
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to  begin  collection  of  “basic  hydrologic  data  during  1947  on  a  number 

of  watersheds  chosen  from  a  selected  list  of  36  areas  on  which  prelimi¬ 

nary  examinations.  indicated-  a  high,  priority,  need  for,  'surveys; 

During  the.  fiscal  year.  19^7-  it  is.  proposed,  t  o' work  on  the  uncompleted 
surveys,  some  of  which  were  well  towards  completion  at  the  time  the 
flood  control  work  of  the  Department  was  .suspended,  looking  toward 
completion  of  possibly  15  of  them  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in- 
order  that- they  might  be  submitted  to-  the  Congress  for  consideration 
of  the  watershed  improvement  programs  which  may  be  proposed.  On.  some 
of  the  inconrpleted  reports,  little  or  no  -field  work  will  probably-  be 
needed.  It  is  also  proposed  to  begin  the  -collection  of  basic  hydrologic 
data,  during  the  fiscal  year  1947,  on  a  number  of  watersheds  chosen 
from  a  selected  list  of  36  areas  on  which  preliminary  examinations  have 
shown  high  nriority  need  for  surveys.  The  32  watersheds  on  which 
reports  are  in  various  stages  of  completion  are  as  follows: 


Boise,  Idaho  • 

Cherry  Creek,  Colorado 
Concho,  South,  Texas) 

Concho,  North,  Texas) 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  and 
■  New  Hampshire  ; 

Fountain  Creek,  Colorado 
Grand  Neosho,  Missouri,  Arkansas 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma 
Gila:,  Lower,  Arizona) 

Gila:,  Upper,  Arizona) 

Homochit to-Buffalo,  Mississippi 
Kickapoo,  Wisconsin 
Little,  Texas  : 

Lower  Arkansas,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  : 

Merrimac,  New  Hampshire  and 
and  Massachusetts 
Pecos,  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
Pee  Dee, -North  Carolina  and  S.C. 


Queen  Creek,  Arizona 
Racoon  Creek,  Ohio 
Rio  Chama,  New  Mexico 
Rio  Puerco,  New  Mexico 
Roanoke-,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina 
San  Gabriel,  California 
Santa  Ana,  California 
Santa  Maria,  California 
Salt-' Pork,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas 
Sevier  Lake,  Utah 
Sny, :  Illinois 

Walla-  Walla,  Washington  and  Oregon 
Wasatch  Front,  Utah 
White,  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
Whitewater,  Minnesota 
Youghiogheny , -Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  -  and- West  Virginia 


The  work  of  the  Department  will  be  so  organised  as  to  require  a 
minimum  number,  of  field  parties,  with  appropriate  •  technic ians  and 
specialists  in  various  lines  of  work  employed  a.s  needed  and  assigned 
in  accordance -with  the  problems  of  specific  watersheds.  -A  -small,  staff 
will  be  necessary  in  Washington  to  review  field  reports,  to  assure  full 
and  complete  coordination  of  the  Department  1 s  program  with  proposed 
plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  of  other  interested  Federal  Agencies, 
and  to  assist  in  putting  the  reports  in  final  form  for  submission  to 
the  Congress.  -The  work  will  be  handled  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Soil  Conservation- Service  working  together  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary's  Office. 


The  survey  reports  w.ill  depict  the  watersheds  and  their  characteristics; 
indicate  their  value  for  crops,  pastures  and  forests;  describe  their 
soils,  land  uses,  erosion  conditions  and  flood  history;  provide  an 
estimate  of  flood  and  related  damages;  give  recommendations  for  remedial 
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programs.:  and  indicate  the  exoected  reductions  in  flood  and  related 
damages, : .will  include  monetary  estimates  of.  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  recommended  program  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  installing 
remedial  measures;  and  will  present  other  pertinent  material. 

In  vi-ew  of  -the  backlog  of  completed  preliminary  examinations  recommend¬ 
ing' more  detailed  surveys  of  certain  watersheds,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  further  preliminary  examination  work  will  be  undertaken  immediately. 

Estimated  obligations,  1946  and  1947:  The  funds  needed  to  complete 
survey  renort-s  on  the  32  watersheds  and  to  begin  the  collection  of  basic 
hydrologic  data  on  some  additional  watersheds  are  estimated  at 
$1 ,104', O67.  Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  $235^067  be  used 

in  fiscal  year  1946  for  work  on  incompleted  surveys.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  -given  to  7  of  the  above-mentioned  watersheds  upon  which 
much  work  has  already  been  done  and  on  which  only  relatively  limited 
additional  work  is  needed  to  complete  them.  These  watersheds  are: 

Poise,  Idaho 

Concho,  South,  Texas) 

Concho,  North,  Texas) 

Kickapoo,  Wisconsin 

It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  work  on  the  foregoing  7  watersheds 
will  be  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1946.  In  addition,  work  will  be 
done  on  several  of  the  25  other  watersheds  listed  above.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  progress  toward  the  completion  of  reports  on  these  areas  during 
the  fiscal  year  1947. 

In  tile  fiscal  year  19^7  it  is  estimated  that  $g69,OOQ  will  be  needed. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  progress  on  the  survey  of  these 
25  areas.  As  many  survey  reports  as  it  is  possible  to  complete  will  be 
finished  and  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  addition  to  undertaking 
work  on  these  surveys,  some  explanatory  work  will  be  done  on  other 
watersheds  on  which  preliminary  study  has  revealed  that  land  treatment 
measures  will  be  effective  in  reducing  damages  from  floods.  This  work 
will  involve  the  collection  of  certain  hydrologic  data  on  streamflow, 
precipitation  intensity,  rate  of  snow  melt,  etc.,  which  are  essential 
to  sound  progress.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  earlier  surveys  arose 
from  the  lack  of  such  data,  covering  a  period  of  several  years  prior  to 
the  time  the  survey  was  made.  By  programming  such  work  so  as  to 
anticipate  needs  in  advance,  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Such  work  on  a  modest  scale  distributed  over  20  watersheds 
approved  for  survey  is  expected  to  cost  approximately  $100,000  during 
the  fiscal  year  1 9 4-7 •  The  areas  to'  be  chosen  and  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  on  each  will  depend  on  various  factors  such  as  location 
with  reference  to  other  areas  where  survey  work  is  under  way,  need, 
and  availability  of  local  residents  to  maintain  gages,  etc. 


Pee  Dee,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina 
Queen  Creek,  Arizona 
Sevier  Lake,  Utah 
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(2)  Ar  increase  of  $3 , 472, 804  under  the  project  "Works  of  improvement 11 

to  accelerate  active  construction  phases  on  measures  for  run-off  and 
wat  erf  low  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  in  aid  of  flood- 
control  in  the  eleven  watersheds  for  which  operations  programs  were 

authorized  by  the  Flood.  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  Department  plans  to  accelerate,  during  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
active  work  in  the  construction  phase  on  measures  for  run-off  and 
waterflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  in 
aid  of  flood  control  in  the  eleven  watersheds  for  which  operations 
programs  were  authorized  by  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act.  Work  plans  are 
being  prepared  this  year  as  a  basis  for  such 'activities.  Some  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  Los  Angeles  watershed  is  being  done  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  because  activities  on  that  area  have  progressed  further 
than  on  the  others.  The  watersheds  on  which  this  work  will  be  carried 
out  are  listed  in  the  attached  Table  I,  which  indicates,  also,  the 
estimated  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service, 2agencies  of  the  Department  responsible  for 
handling  the  operations  program,  during  the  fiscal  years  1946  and 
1947.  The  work  during  the  current  fiscal  year  is  being  financed  from 
funds  held  in  reserve  during  the  war.  The  work  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1947  will  be  financed  in  part  by  $2,198,435  of  unobligated  funds 
carried  over  from  1946  and  in  part  by  the  $2,100,000  of  additional 
funds  requested  to  be  appropriated  under  this  item.  ' 

In  prosecuting  such  work,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate 
closely  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies.  The 
reports  on  the  various  watersheds  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  outline  the  broad  plans  and  scope  of  action  that  the  local 
situations  require.  These  programs  contemplate  local  participation 
in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  various  measures  and  practices 
on  the  Watersheds  such  as  furnishing  money,  equipment,  materials, 
labor,  or  other  assistance,  and  in  other  ways. 

Where  private  lands  are'  involved,  the  work  will  be  carried  out  under 
appropriate  agreements,  and,  as  indicated  in  the  various  approved 
reports,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  furnish  to  the  local 
agencies,-  organizations  and  individuals  the  technical  assistance  and 
information  needed  locally  in  the  formulation  of  farm,  ranch,  group 
or  watershed  plans;- -loan  ,■  operate,  and  maintain  equipment;  provide 
materials  and  labor;  furnish  storage  for  materials  and  supplies;  and 
otherwise  work  with  States,  counties,  districts,  organizations, 
and  individuals  in  cooperatively  carrying  out  the  job. 

Operations  work  to  be  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  _on  the 
11  authorized  watersheds  is  planned  to  cost  approximately  $4,298,435* 
Detailed  information  on  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  by 
watersheds  follows:' 


Estima+,ed  Obligations,  Fiscal  Years  1946  and  1947  Under  the  Appropriation  Flood  Control 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  Watershed  Operations  Program 
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Description  of  works  of  improvement,  by  projects: 


a.  Buffalo  Creek  Watershed.  -  New  York 

House  Document  Ho.  574,  78th  Congress,  2nd  Session 

Summery  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  Work  calls  for 
a  general  farm  land  treatment  program  and  control  of  gullies. 

Lands  on  which  tillage  produces  excessive  run-off  and  erosion 
will  he  removed  from  cultivation.  Lands  to  he  continued  under 
intensive  product':'  on  of  crops  and  in  pasture  will  he  improved  by 
such  practices  as  contour  cultivation,  contour  strip  cropping, 
soil  conserving  rotations;  terraces  and  intercepting  ditches, 
improved  drainage  channels,  and  fencing  to  protect  woodlands  and 
pastures,  all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  floods.  Suhmarginal  lands 
which  contribute  heavily  to  sedimentation  in  Buffalo  Harbor  will 
he  placed  under  private  ownership  through  purchase  hy  State  or 
local  agencies  and  will  he  revegetated.  Gullies  will  he  controlled 
and  hank  slopes  stabilized  hy  vegetation  or  check  dams. 


Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program  . .  18  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  a.s  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . .  $  738,807 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  40,000 

Farmers  (based  on  80$  participation)  .  35^4  383 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  1*133*390 


Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditures  ....  $739*000 

Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1947*  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  6,800  acres  of  farm  land  will  he 
treated  in  fiscal  year  1947  "by  land  owners  and  operators  with  the 
assistance  to  he  made  available.  Cooperation  will  he  developed 
with  a.  local  public  agency  to  provide  for  State  or  local  government 
acquisition  of  l6,400  acres  of  poor  land  suhmarginal  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  for  the  furnishing  of  Federal  assistance  in  planting 
a  pant  of  the  acreage.  Field  investigations  will  he  undertaken  to 
establish,  with  the  cooperator,  the  work  to  he  done.  A  cooperadive 
agreement  to  cover  the  work  in  which  the  Federal  Government  will 
participate  will  he  prepared  and  executed.  Planting  will  he 
initiated  on  the  land  to  he  acquired  hy  the  local  public  agency. 

Amount  estimated  to  he  expended  hy  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  1947: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $67,400 

Forest  Service  .  10,000 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1947  .  77 > 400 


\ 


" 


,  I 


* 
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b .  Potomac  River  Watershed  -  Pa.-,  Va.  ,  Md.  ,  and.  W.  Va. 

House  Document  No.  269,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report;  The  flood 
control  program  on  the  non-forested  parts  of  this  watershed 
will  emphasize  the  retardation  of  surfa.ce  run-off  and  control  of 
erosion  through  shifts  in  use  of  presently  cropped  and  pastured 
acreages  and  their  subsequent  treatment  and  management,  the  re¬ 
building  of  permanent  pasture  to  forest.  Contour  cultivation, 
strip  cropping  and  grassed  waterways  will  have  extensive  applica¬ 
tion  on  lands  tp  remain  in  crops.  The  forested  area  is  to  be 
protected  from  fire  and  owners  of  forest  land  are  to  be  furnished 
technical  assistance  in  managing  their  forest  lands  so  they  con¬ 
tribute  . effectively  to  run-off  retardation  and  erosion  control. 


Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program .  24  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

•  Federal  Government  .  $  859  >189 

•  State  and  Local  Governments  .  96,805 

Farmers  (based  on  49 jo  participation)  .  9^3*834 

Nonfarm  Owners  (based  on  681?  participation)  .  130 , 525 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  2,030,353 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  ...  $859*000 


Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1947:  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  36,800  acres  of  farm  land  will  be 
treated  in  fiscal  year  1947  by  land  owners  and  operators  with  the 
a.ssistanc e  .made  available.  Installation  of  fire  protection 
facilities  required  to  obtain  satisfactory  control  of  fires  is 
to  be  completed.  The  States  are  expected  to  do  the  installation 
job  under  cooperative  agreement.  The  work  is  to  be  financed 
equally  between  the  Federal  Government ■ and  the  States  concerned. 
It  is  estimated  to  include  the  construction  of  eight  lookout 
towers. with  communication  systems,  about  fourteen  miles  of  fire 
control  roads  and  the  purchase  of  fire  trucks  and  miscellaneous 
fire  fighting  equipment.  Forest  land  owners  are  to  be  furnished 
technical  assistance  in  obtaining  the  reduction  of  damage  to 
young  forest  cover  by  careful  logging  practices,  disposal  of 
logging  slash  to  minimize  fire  hazard,  and  preparation  of  timber 
operating  plans. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  expended -bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  1947: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  . ,  $34,800 

Forest  Service  . .  98,478 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1947  .  133*278 
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c 4  Coosa  River  Watershed.  —  Georgia  a.nd  Tennessee 

House  Document  Ho.  236,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  program 
to  "be  installed  in  aid  of  flood  control  is  one  of  improved  land 
use  and  management  that  includes  practices  which  will  conserve 
soil,  increase  infiltration  capacity,  reduce  run-off,  and  improve 
soil  fertility.  The  principal  practices  to  "be  insta  lied  are 
proper  crop  rotations  including  summer  and  winter  crops;  strip 
cropping;  perennial  hay;  water  disposal  systems  including  terraces, 
diversion  channels,  and  drainageways ;  contour  tillage;  proper 
pasture  management  and  improvement;  and  gully  control  "by  structures 
and  vegetative  cover.  Harm  woodlands  will  "be  protected  against 


fire  and  grazing. 

Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program  .  20  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . .  $1,232,609 

State  and  Local  Governments .  8,565 

'  ,  Farmers  (based  on  85 j°  participation)  .  1 , 107 » 857 

Total  cost  of  installation . . .  2,349,031 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  ..  $1,233 .000 


Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  19^7 ;  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  43,500  acres  of  farm  land  will  be 
treated  in  fiscal  year  1947  by  land  owners  and  operators  with  the 
assistance  to  be  made  available.  Under  cooperative'  agreement ,  it 
is  planned  that  the  State  will  install  the  necessary  forest  fire 
protection  improvements,  which  are  estimated  to  include  four  fire 
lookout  towers  and  communication  facilities.  They  will  be  financed 
equally  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  expended  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year- 19^7 : 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . .  $45,400 

Forest  Service  . .  4,95^ 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1$47  . 4.  -  50 > 354 

d.  Little-  Tallahatchie  River  and  Yazoo  River  Watersheds  -  Mississippi 

House  Document  No.  892,  77th  Congress,  2nd  Session  -  Little 
Tallahatchie 

House  Document  No.  564,  78th  Congress,  2nd  Session  -  Yazoo 

The  Little  Tallahatchie  Watershed  is  a  sub-watershed  of  the 
Ya.zoo  Watershed  and,  for  greater  econony  and  efficiency  of  admin¬ 
istration,  in  operations  work,  these  projects  will  be  handled  as 
one.  Separate  records  will  be  kept  for  each  because  they  were 
separately  authorized. 
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Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Reports:  The  work  will 
involve  treating  cultivable  land  to  conserve  soil  and  water  through 
introduction  of  improved  cropping  practices  and  the  construction 
of  terraces  and  diversion  channels;  decreasing  flood  run-off  from 
existing  and  proposed  pasture  lands  hy  such  measures  as  contour 
furrowing,  seeding  and  planting,  establishment  of  erosion  control 
Structures ,' f encing ,  and  general  maintenance;  controlling  erosion 
ih.gull ies ,' ditches  and "along  roads  with  vegetation  and  simple 
structures;  protecting  the  area  from  forest  fires;  acquisition  and 
reforestation  of  badly  eroded  lands  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 
assistance  to  families  leaving  acquired  farms  to  establish  themselves 
Cn  other ■ farms.  . 


Time  required  to  install  the  entire  programs: 

little  Tallahatchie  . . .  20  years 

Yazoo  .  20  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Reports: 


Little  Tallahatchie 

Federal  Government  . ; .  .  . .  $4,220,805 

State  and  Local  Governments  . .  472,080 

Farmers  (based  on  80$ ’participation)  ...  1 , 223  » 9  20 

Total  cost  of  installation  . .  5»9l£>S05 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure .  4,221,000 

Yazoo 

Federal  Government  . . .  21,721,205 

State  end  Local  Governments  . .  1,198,218 

Fanners  (based  on  25-90$  participation)  ...  2, 35^» 4o4 

Total  cost  of  installation . .- . .  25> 273*827 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  ...  21,700,000 


Work  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1947?  In  the 
Little  Tallahatchie, in  fiscal  year  1047,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  12,500  acres  of  farm  land  will  be  treated  by  land 
owners  and  operators  with  assistance  to  be  made  available;  a  part 
of  the  proposed  forest  fire  control  system  will  be  installed 
involving  three  lookout  -towers  -with  communication  facilities  and 
equipment;  roadside  erosion  control  will  be  done  on  about  twenty 
units  of  -roads;  approximately  10,000  acres  of  submarginal  land 
will  be  acquired;  assistance  will  be  furnished  in  relocating  farm 
families  who  leave  lands  that  are  purchased. 

In  the  Yazoo  Watershed,  in ‘fiscal  year  1947.  it  is  estimated  that 
about  50.^00  acres  of  farm  land  will  be  treated  by  land  owners  and 
operators  with  assistance  to  be  made  available;  about  2,000  acres 
of  submarginal  land  will  be  purchased;  assistance  will  be  provided 
in  relocating  farm  families  who  leave  lands  that  are  purchased; 
a  tree  nursery  will  be  constructed  and  placed  in  operation  to 
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provide  stock  for  planting  lands  requiring  reforestation  in  "both 
the  Yazoo  and  Little  Tallahatchie  watersheds. 

Amount'  estimated  to  be  expended  by  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Fiscal  Year  1947: 


Little.  Tallahatchie: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . .  $56,200 

Forest  Service,.. . . . .  Il4, 000 

Total  amount  for  Fiscal  Year  1947  .  170,200 

Yazoo: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . 270,200 

Forest  Service  .  148,000 

Total  amount  for  Fiscal  Year  1947  ......  418,200 


e.  Little  Sioux  River  Watershed  -  Iowa  and  Minnesota 

House  Document  Ho.  268 ,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  work  in 
this  watershed  emphasizes  the  building  of  structures  to  control 
major  gullies.  Earth  dams  will  .be  constructed  across  main 
gullies  at  strategic 'locations  with  numerous  flumes  and  other 
devices  utilized  for 'lowering ,  water  into  the  gully  system  without 
causing  cutting  or* 'erosion.  The  solution  to  the  water  and  land 
problems  will  be  a'cco'mplished  by  integrating  the  several  devices 
into  a  unified  system  based  on  hydraulic  studies  and  plans  fob 
each  tributary  or  sub-watershed  that  is  designed  to  manage  water 
and  reduce  flood  heights.  Treatment  of  farm  lands,  the  other 
important  phase  of  the  program,  will  consist  of  practices  and 
measures  to  reduce '  run-off  at  its  source  and  minimize  erosion,  in¬ 
cluding  terracing;  contour  cultivation;  small  gully  control  with 
grassed  waterways,  sod.  flumes,  .diversion  dikes,'  streambank 'protec¬ 
tion,  and  vegetative  cover;  and  improvement  of  woodlands  and 
present  forest  areas  through  better  management- ,-  grazing  protection, 


and  tree  planting. 

Time,  required  to  install  the  entire  program  . .  15  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . $4,279*524 

State  and  Local  Governments  .  368, 4l0 

Farmers  (based  on  70  fo  participation)  . .  1 ,259 »  469 

Total  cost  of  installation  . . .  .  .  5 » 907  *  403 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure . $4,280,000 
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Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  19^7*  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  43,000  acres  -of  farmland,  will  be 
treated  in  fiscal  year  19^7  "by  land  owners  and  operators  with  the 
assistance  to  b:e  made  available.  In 'addition,  about  9$  of  the 
total  number  of  gully  control  structures,  including  drop  inlets, 
flumes  and  head  spillways,  will  be  built. 

Amount  to  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
fiscal  year- 19^7 » 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $351 ,  400 

f .  Middle  Colorado  River  Watershed  -  Texas 

House  Document  Ho.  270,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  work  will 
involve  .four  major  considerations,  most  important  of  which  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control  will  be  the  improvement  of  range  cover 
accomplished  through  better  management  of  both  pasture  and  live¬ 
stock,  reduction  of  approximately  50  percent  in  number  of  animal 
units,  supplementary  feeding,  installation  of  contour  furrows  and 
contour  ridges  to  retard  run-off,  and  construction  of  stockwater 
tanks.  Severely,  .eroded  lands  will  be  converted  to  pasture  and 
such  water  conservation  measures  as  contour  furrowing,  ridging, 
and  lis.ting  will  b.e  installed.  On  cultivated  land  such  mechanical 
measures  and  improved  practices-  as  terracing,  crop  rotation,  con¬ 
tour  cultivation,  strip  cropping,  stubble  mulching,  contour 
furrows.,  and  ridges  will  be  provided  to  retard  run-off  and  prevent 


soil  erosion. 

Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program . .  20  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . .  . . $2, 693 >128 

Farmers  (based  on  50*^  participation  )  .  666,975 

Total  cost  of  installation  . .  3  >3^0, 103 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  exoenditure  .  2,693  >000 


Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  19^7 ♦  It  is 
estimated  that  aoproximately  S3, 800  acres  of  farm  land  will  be 
treated  in  fiscal  year  19^7  "by  land  owners  and  operators  with  the 
assistance  to  be  made  available. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  exoended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  19^7: 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


$138,700 
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g.  Trinity  River  Watershed  -  Texas 

House  Document  Ho.  70S,  77th  Congress,  2nd  Session.. 

Summery  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  work  will 
involve  conversion  of  land  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  "best  suited 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  land  use  and  flood  control,  improve¬ 
ments  in  cropping  systems  to  conserve  water  and  prevent  soil 
erosion,  installation  of  mechanical  structures  to  control  gullies 
and  manage  waterflow,  and  protection  of  the  forested  areas  frnm 
fire.  Lands  so  severely  eroded  that  they  are  unfit  for  the 
support  of  farm'  families  and  'must  be  retired,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  further  agricultural  use  will  he  acquired  "by  the  Federal 
Government  and  treated  to  reduce  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  They 
will  he  revegetated  and  grazed  according  to  their  ability  to 
support  livestock  and  contribute  effectively  to  flood  control. 

The  treatment  of  farm  lands  will  consist  of  improved  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  and  practices  on  cultivated  lands, 
pasture  and  meadow  lands,  range  lands',  and  farm  woodlands. 

Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program .  15  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . . . ...$31,841,824 

State  and  Local  Governments  . . .  9>000 

Farmers  (based  on  37  -  80$' participation)  . . . .  13 ,783*904 
Total  cost  of  installation  . . . 45,634,728 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  ....$32,000,000 

Forks  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal.  Tear  1947-.  It  is 
estimated 'that ,' 'in  fiscal  year  1947,  approximately  198,500  acres  of 
farm  land  will  be  treated  by  land  owners  and  operators  with,  the 
assistance' made  available;  and  the  fire  control  system  will  be 
installed.  It  is  estimated  to  consist  of  7  fire  look-out  towers 
and  related  'communication  facilities. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Fiscal  Year  1947b 


Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $1,438,600 

'Forest  Service  . .  . . . . . 13 , 444 

Total  amount  for  fiscal'  year.  1947  . .  1 , 452, 044" 

h.  Washita  River  Watershed  -  Oklahoma  and  Texas 

House  Document  Ho. '275,  78th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report:  The  flood  con¬ 
trol  program  in  this ' water  shed  will  consist  of  applying  the 
following  general  land  and  water  treatment  measures  and  practices: 
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( 1 )  Cultivated  lands 

Crop ' notations ,  cover  crops,  strip  cropping,  terraces, 
diversion  terraces,  Contour  cultivation  and  shelter- 
belts. 

(2)  Farm  land  retired  from  cultivation 

Revegetation,  mechanical  controls  including  contour 
furrows  and  gully  control. 

(3)  Pasture  and  range  lands 

Proper  stocking  and  rotation  of-  grazing,  and  mechanical 
measures  including  terracing  and  contour  furrowing. 

(4)  Farm  woodlands 

Proper  management  of  woodlands,  including  planting,  fire 
protection,  grazing  control,  and  .good  cutting  practices. 

The  program  also  involves  the  purchase  and  treatment  of  sub- 
marginal  land  and  assisting  farm  families  leaving  acquired  farms 
to  reestablish  themselves  on  other  farms.  Approximately  328,000 
acres  of  land  are  to  be  purchased  and  stabilized  by  revegetation 
and  other  measures  where  necessary. 

Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program .  15  years 

’  r  '  '  '  .... 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shov/n  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . - . .  .  .'$10,928 ,6ll 

Farmers  (based  on  55*7$  -  59$  participation)..  3 » 169 , 633 
Total  cost  of  installation  . .  ‘  14,098 , 244 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure,  in¬ 
cluding  $314,250  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  public  land  purchase  and  treatment  program 
during- the  15-year  installation  .period . . . $11,243,000 

hrorks  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1947-  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  212,000  acre.s  of  farm  land  will  be 
treated  in  fiscal  year  1947  by  land  owners  and  operators  with 
the  assistance  to  be  made  available.  It  is  not  intended  to 
purchase  any  land  during  the  fiscal  year  1047. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  fiscal  year  1947: 

Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $606,200 

Los  Angeles  River  Watershed  -  California 

House  Document  Ho.  426,  77th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Reports:  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  two  broad  phases,  one  dealing  with  the  agricultural  area 
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and  the  other  with  the  mountain  area.  The  agricultural  area  imr- 
provem exits'  and  treatments  compri sex- 

(1)  Correct  tillage  methods,  contour  ridging  and  ditching, 
terracing,  basin  listing,  and  improvement  of  irrigation 
practices  to  control  silt  movement  and  retard  run-off; 

(2)  Imp  rovements  to  land  by  use  of  green  manure  and  cover 
crops,  pasture  and  range  management,  tree  planting  and 
woodland  management,  and  retirement  of  land  from  culti¬ 
vation;  , 

(3)  M  inor  construction  works  on  individual  properties  such 
as  terraces,  terrace  outlets,  various  kinds  of  check  ' 
darns  and  flumes,  bank  revetments,  and  diversion  channel  s; 

(4)  Community-type  construction  to  control  large  gullies  and 
correct  drainage  systems;  and 

(5)  Debris  basins  and  channels  to  protect  agricultural  land 
from  flood  and  debris  flows. 

The  mountain  area  improvements  include  installation  of  structures 
in  stream,  channels  to  control  flood  debris;  stabilization  of 
road  slooes;  revegetation  of  denuded  areas;  and  intensification 
of  the  existing  fire  control  system  to  hold  burn-overs  of  potential 


flood  source  areas  to  a  minimum. 

Time  required' to  install  the  entire  program . .  10  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  . '. . .$8,379 »635 

State  and  Local  Governments  . . . .  1,884,775 

Farmers  (based  on  77 %  participation)  .  1 , 151  >759 

Total  cost  of  installation  . . Il,4l6,l69 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  . $8,380,000 


Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1947-  An 

over-all  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  local  public 
cooperators.  Supplemental  agreements  to  cover  specific  jobs  will 
be  consummated  with  agencies  as  work  is  to  be  undertaken.  In 
fiscal  year  1947  approximately  10,000  acres  in  the  agricultural 
area  will  be  treated  by  land  owners  and  operators  with  assistance 
to  be  made  available.  About  5  percent  of  the  mountain  stream 
channel  control  work  will  be  done;  some  20%  of  the  cooperative 
road  bank  stabilization  work  with  the  State  of  California  will - 
be  accomplished;  about  20%  of  a.  cooperative  fire  control  project 
with  Los  Angeles  County  will  be  undertaken;  ei^at  miles  of  fire 
control  roads  will  be  constructed;  about  27  miles  of  right-of-way 
for  additional  fire  control  roads  will  be  cleared;  about  15%  of 
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proposed  erosion  control  measures  on  national  forest  roads  will 
"be  installed;  30$  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  fire  control 
confouaibati'on  system  will  he  "built;  about  5$  o f  mi scellaneous 
fire  fighting  equipment  proposed  for  purchn.se  will  be.  acquired; 
about  5$  of  the  revegetati.on  program  vail  be  accomplished. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  expended  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Fiscal  yea.r  1947: 


Soil  Conservation  Service  . .  $160,300 

Forest  Service  . .  6 34, 826 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  19^7  .  815 » 126 


Santa  Ynez  -Fiver  Watershed  -  California.  • 

House  Document  Ho.  518,  78th  Congress,  2nd  Session 

■Summary  of  Work  Provided  for  in  the  Survey  Report;  The  work  con¬ 
sists  of  farm  land  treatment  including  changes  in  rotation,  general 
cultural  practices,  and  retirement  of  eroding  cropland  to  grazing 
use;  construction  of  terraces,  hea.d-cut  controls,  check  dams, 
diversion  dams,  and  grassed  waterways;  clearing  of  debris  from 
channels,  construction  of  new  channels,  and  the  sloping  and  plant¬ 
ing  of  gully  banks;  protection  of  the  forest  lands  from  fire;  and 
acquisition  of  2,000  acres  of  high  fire  hazard  land  within  the 
national  forest. 

Time  required  to  install  the  entire  program  .  10  years 

Division  of  installation  costs  as  shown  in  Survey  Report: 

Federal  Government  .  $434,360 

State  and  Local  Governments  . 13 , 442 

Total  cost  of  installation  .  447 , 802 

Total  amount  of  authorized  Federal  expenditure  .  $434,000 

Works  of  Improvement  Contemplated  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1947*  It  is 
estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  19^7  approximately  2,000  acres  of 
farm  land  will  be  treated  by  land  owners  and  operators  with  the 
assistance  to  be  made  available;  and  some  25  miles  of  fire  con¬ 
trol  tractor-ways  and  5  miles  of  fire-breaks  will  be  constructed. 

Amount  estimated  to  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Fiscal  Year  1947 : 


Soil  Conservation  Service  .  $49,235 

Forest  Service  . 36,298 

Total  amount  for  fiscal  year  1947  .  85,533 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  insertion  of  the  following  (new)  language 
for  this  item: 

Flood  control:  For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the 

Secretary  to  perform  works  of  improvement  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  act  of  Sec.  22,  1944  (Public  Law 

334) ,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of 

.Columbia;  $2,100,000','  to'  he  immediately  available  and 

.to  remain  available'  until  expended,  which  sum  shall  he 
merged  with  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore 
transferred  to  the  Department  from  the  appropriation 

"Flood  Control,  General",  Corns  of  Engineers,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936/  as  amended  (33  U. S.C.  ch  1q)~. 

Apnroprietions  for  Flood  Control  have  not  heretofore  been  carried 
in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  Therefore,  the  above 
language  is  proposed  to  cover  the  estimate  of  $2,100,000  discussed 
herein. 


TrORK  UDDER  THIS  APPROPRIATIOl-7 

General :  The  Plood  Control  Act  of  193&  .gave  recognition  to  destructive 

floods  as  a  menace  to  the  national  welfare;  to  the  need  for  investiga¬ 
tions  and  improvements  of  the  watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterways 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare;  and  to  the  need  for  the  Pederal 
Government  to  improve  or  participate  in  the  improvement  of  such  water¬ 
sheds  for  flood  control  purposes.-  It  provided  that  Pederal  investiga¬ 
tions  of  watersheds  and  measures  for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation 
and  soil  erosion  prevention  on  watersheds  would  he  under  the  direction 
of  and  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  and  later 
amendatory  and  supplementary  a.cts  authorized  the  examination  and  survey 
of  the  watersheds  of  a  large  number  of  rivers  and  waterways. 

The  Act  recognized  that,  in  conducting  a  watershed  treatment  program 
on  any  watershed  or  sub- water shed  in  the  interest  of  flood  control, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  find  it  necessary  tq  utilize  certain 
land  treatment  and  water  control  measures  of  the  kinds  applied  on  a 
national  basis  under  other  programs  but  which,  for  flood  control  pur¬ 
poses,  would  be  carefully  correlated  and  combined  with  other  needed 
measures  and  intensively  applied  on  a  watershed  or  sub-watershed  basis 
to  atta.in  specific  waterflow  and  run-off  retardation  and  erosion 
prevention  objectives.  It,  accordingly,  provided  that  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  -:-ct  and  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  thereto  would 
•be  supplemental  to  all  other  authority  and  appropriations  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that  the  Act  should  not  be  construed 
to  limit  or  retard  the  Department  in  carrying  out  similar  and  related 
activities  previously  or  later  authorized  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
powers  conferred  on  the  Department  by  other  provisions  of  law  in 
carrying  out  similar  and  related  activities. 

Object ive :  Pursuant  to  the  flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
conducting  authorized  investigations  and  surveys  of  designated  water¬ 
sheds  and  in  applying  measures  and  in  constructing  works  of  improvement 
for  run-off  and  waterflow  retardation  and  soil  erosion  prevention  in 
the  interest  of  flood  control. 

The  Problem  and  its  Significance:  Accelerated  and  excessive  run-off 
from  watersheds  of  streams  results  in  floods  and  erosion  causing  loss 
of  life  and  human  suffering;  impairment  of  soil  productivity;  damage 
to  improvements,  crops,  livestock,  and  equipment;  loss  of  fertile  soil 
and  of  usable  water  resources;  siltation  of  reservoirs,  channels,  and 
ditches;  and  impairment  and  obstruction  of  highways,  railroads, 
navigation,  and  other  channels  of  commerce. 

A  reduction  in  flood  damage  can  be  obtained  by  watershed  treatment. 

Such  treatment  includes  the  vase  use  of  land  and  measures  to  bring 
this  about,  the  care  and  protection  of  natural  vegetation,  revegetation 
of  denuded  areas,  control  of  fire  and  grazing,  use  of  proper  forest 
cutting  and  logging  practices-,  wise  husbandry  of  the  soil,  proper 
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selection  of  crops,  and  the  use  of  crop  rotations,  the  use  of  supple¬ 
mental  engineering  devices,  and  the  application  of  other  measures  and 
practices  to  forests,  pastures,  and  croplands,  ^ork  of  the  Department 
has  demonstrated  that  such  treatment  will  result  in  returns  both  to 
the  public  as  a  whole  and  to  the  landowner.  Examinations  and  surveys 
of  authorised  areas,  looking  toward  such  watershed  treatment  work, 
were  started  by  the  Department  in  193&  and  continued  until  19^3.  when 
they  were  suspended  because  of  the  war. 

Plan  of  Work:  As  of  July  1,  19^3 »  when  flood  control  activities  of  the 
Department  were  shut  down  due  to  the  war,  "preliminary  examinations" 
had  been  completed  on  154  watersheds.  Of  these,  had  been  placed  in 
a  high  priority  group  for  further  study,  and. of  this  group  44  water¬ 
sheds  had  been  selected  for  the  next  step,  the  "detailed  survey". 

Surveys  on  32  watersheds  were  in. various  stages  of  completion.  Eighteen 
detailed  surveys  had  been  completed.  The  Elood  Control  Act  of 
December  22,  1944,  authorized  programs  of  improvement  on  11  of  these 
wa.  ter  sheds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  this  year,  resumed  its  activities 
relating  to  flood  control.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
flood  control  legislation,  to  provide  maximum  benefits  to  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  expects  eventually  to  come  abreast  of  complementary  work  in 
the  stream  channels  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department. 

In  the  conduct  of  their  work,  it  is  expected  that  the  Departments  of 
War  a.nd  Agriculture  will  continue  to  integrate  their  examinations  and 
surveys  under  the  flood  control  acts  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  and 
so  achieve  a  maximum  of  coordination  in  both  planning  end  action. 
Integration  will  also  continue  to  be  obtained  with  other  agencies, 
Eederal,  State,  and  local. 
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CLAIMS ,  JUDGMSUTS ,  aITD  PRIVATE  RELIEF  ACTS 

This  item  covers  claims  of  $103,110.10  involving  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  during  the  fiscal  year  1945  which  were  approved  "by  the  Congress 
in  various  deficiency  and  supplemental  appropriation  acts.  They  may  he 
classificed  as  follows: 

(1)  Property  Damage  Claims — $11,445.10  for  dama.ges  to  or  loss 
of  privately  owned  property  caused  hv  officers  or  employees 
of  the . Government  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  official 
duties.  Such  claims  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
authorized  by -the  Act  of  December  28,  1922  (31  U. S.C.  215) , 
an  Act  which  provides  a.  method  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
not  exceeding  $1,000  in  any  one  case  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

(2)  Judgments,  United  States  Courts — $276.23  for  the  payment  of 
the  final  judgments,  including  costs  of  suits,  which  have 
been  rendered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 

1887,  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  bringing  of  suits 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States”,  as  amended  by 
section  297  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  19H  (28U.S.C.  761-765), 
and  which  have  been  certified  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  Judgments,  United  States  Court,  of  Claims — $3 » 575*^0  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  judgment's  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
reported  to  Congress  as  authorized  by  Act  of  March  3,  19H 
(28  U. S.C.  254-257),  as  amended. 

(4)  -audited  Claims  — $87,813.37  for  the  payment  of  claims  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  certified  to  be  due  from 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  which  have  been  carried 
to  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  5  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874  (31  U. S.C.  713). 

MISCELLANEOUS  '  0UTRI3UTED  FUITDS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Obligations  of  the  Department  under  this  trust  account  are  as  follows: 


19^5  . . . . . . 8278,071 

1946  (estimated)  .  146,306 

194$  (estimated)  .  100,000 


This  item  covers  obligations  under  funds  received  or  estimated  to  be 
received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  private  individuals  or 
organizations  and  from  State  or  local  government  organizations  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  certain  cooperative  agreements  between  such  individuals  or 
organizations  and  the  Department  in  connection  with  its  activities,  'as 
authorized  principally  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1919  (5  U. S.C.  67,  563)* 
These  fluids  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  made 
available  to  the'  Department  for  expenditures  under  applicable  cooperative 
agreements.  The  amounts  for  1946  and  1947' are  approximate  and  preliminary 
only,  since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  what  the  total  receipts 
will  be  in  any  year. 
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Following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  types  of  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  Department  and  financed  by  contributed  funds: 

California  State  Department  ) 

of  Natural  Resources,  Division  ) 

of  Forestry  ) 

California,  Stale  Department  of  ) 

Agriculture  ) 

University  of  California.  ) 

(together  with  certain  ) 

western  cooperatives)  ) 

State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 

State  Extension  Services, 
and  certain  loca.l  farm  organ¬ 
izations,  in  Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 

Maine ,  Vermont ,  and 
Rev;  Hampshire 

Rio  Farms,  Inc. ,  Texas 

California  Desert  grapefruit 
Industry  Board,  California 
and  Arizona 

Rev/ton  County  Indiana  Farmers 1 
Association 

PR  TURF  0?  EXCESS  DEPOSITS  FOR  REPRODUCTIONS  OP  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

MOSAICS,  AND  MAPS 

This  trust  account  has  been  established  to  refund  to  farmers  or  other 
individuals ,  etc.,  any  excess  amounts  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
purchase  of  aerial  or  other  photographs ,  mosaics,  and  maps  which  have  been 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  authorized  work  of  the  Department.  The 
Department  is  authorized  to  sell  these  reproductions  (at  not  less  than 
their  estimated  cost)  by  the  Act  of  February  l6,  1934  (7  U. S.C.  1387). 
Funds  for  the  purchases  of  these  reproductions  are  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  and  when  the  actual  cost  has  been  determined,  the  amounts 
deposited  in  excess  of  such  costs  are  refunded  to  the  purchasers  from 
this  account.  The  obligations  for  such  refunds  are  as  follows: 


1945  . $950 

1946  (estimated)  .  I,l43 

1947  (estimated)  .  1,100 


UNCLAIMED  MOREYS  OF  INDIVIDUALS 

This  account  was  established  under  authority  of  the  Permanent  Appropriation 
Repeal  Act,  approved.  June  26,  193^  (31  U.  S.C.  725s))  to  provide  for  refund¬ 
ing  small  sums  representing  excess  repayments  (of  less  than  one  dollar)  on 
Farm  Security  loans.  Such  amounts  are  covered  into  this  trust  fund  and 
held  until  cla.ims  are  made  therefor  by  the  borrowers.  Refunds  from  this 
account  in  1945  totaled  $4;  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1946  c?.nd  1947) 
they  are  estimated  at  'S100. 


For  white  nine  blister  mist 
control  work  in  the  State  of 
California 


For  assisting  in  the  fina.ncing 
of  radio  market  reports  to  these 
Stales 


For  research  on  citrus  products 

For  cooperative  research  on 
grapefruit 

For  drainage  work 
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GEHERA1  PEOV I S I  OHS 

Section  2:  Phis  section  continues  unchanged  certain  restrictive  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  loan  activities  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporations.  However,  the  words  "of  Agriculture"  are  proposed  for 
deletion  at  two  places  in  the  section,  such  words  being  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  general  reference  language  continued  in  the  appropriation 
paragraph  for  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  a.s  follows: 
"Department  of  Agriculture,  hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Department  *  * 

Section  3*  Sxcept  for  the  minor  change  explained  "below,  this  section 
continues  unchanged  the  provisions  relating  to  the  purchase,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  the  Department, 
including  a  specific  maximum  limit  on  the  number  of  such  vehicles  which 
the  Department  as  a  whole  may  purchase  or  otherwise  accuire  in  19^7  for 
its  activities  for  which  appropriations  are  made  in  the  annual  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  act. 

In  the  last  proviso  of  section  3>  relating  to  use  of  funds  available 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  one  passenger- carrying  vehicle  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  it  is  proposed,  in  view  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  into  the  Eield  Service  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  to  delete  the  reference 
"Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency"  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  reference 
to  the  appropriation,  "Conservation  and  use  of  agricultural  land 
resources",  from  which  the  costs  of  maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating 
the  car  are  paid. 

Section  4:  This  section  provides  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  against  the  employment  of  aliens.  The  language  is  the 
same  as  that  carried  in  the  19^6  Agricultural  Appropriation.  Act. 

Section  5:  This  section  continues  the  restriction,  carried  generally 
in  annual  appropriation  acts,  against  the  employment  of  persons  who 
advocate,  or  who  are  members  of  an  organization  that  advoca.tes,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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